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EMPERANCE LINE OF 
PACKETS from LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 
calling at Plymouth.—For PORT PHILLIP and 
443) " SYDNEY, calling off Adelaide with passengers 
and their luggage only, the beautiful new clipper 
hie DAYLESFORD, A 1, 680 tons register, ROULLE CARY, 
Commander, to sail March. 1, lying in the East India Docks. She 
offers unusual advantages to passengers, having upwards of 7 feet 
height between decks, and great width of beam. The ventila- 
gion will be made most perfect, as, in addition to the ordinary 
appliances, she will be fitted with the ventilating apparatus re- 
commended by Mrs. Chisholm. Baths and wash-houses will be 
erected on deck, and a library of 300 volumes will be supplied 
for the use of the passengers. A minister and an experienced 
surgeon will accompany the vessel. Passage-money for single 
persous and families 20 guineas. A few open berths for single 
men, at 18 guineas, For freight or passage apply to Griffiths, 
Newcombe, and Co., 27, Rood-lane, Fenchurch-street, London. 


ANTED, by Two Sisters, Situations, one 
as a Nursery Governess and the other to wait in any 
— business. Address to V. Z., lost-office, Godalming. 


ANTED, BY A RESPECTABLE 
FEMALE, a Situation as SHOMWOMAN in the CON- 
FECTIONERY LINE. No objection to give a limited time to 
Jearn the business if required. Very satisfactory reference can be 


given as to character, &e. Apply by letter, pre-paid (stating 
— to C. B., Post-oftice, Ipswich. 


* ANTED in a PRIVATE BOARDING 
| School, a SECOND MASTER, trained at a Normal 
School, as Borough-road. Apply C., Old Hall, Wellington, Salop. 


WV ANTED, in the Family of a Widower (a 


Tradesman), where there are four children under ten 
years of age, à RESPECTABLE FEMALE, to take the super- 
intendence of the Household. She must be of high character; 
kind, active, and obliging disposition, and willing to make herself 
generally useful in the duties such a situation involves. The 
other domestics are a nursery governess and two female servants, 
Apply, stating age, references as to character and qualifications. 
&c., to J. N., Post-office, Market Harborough. 


WO YOUNG PERSONS, Members of 


Christian Churches, are desirous of obtaining SITUATIONS 
in the DRAPERY or FANCY BUSINESS. Both have a knowledge 
of the Dressmaking. Apply, A. Z., Post-office, Dunstable. 


O GROCERS’ ASSISTANTS.—Wanted, 
a FIRST COUNTERMAN: he must be a good salesman. 


Good character and obliging disposition are essential.—Apply, 
N. and A,, Messrs. Travers & Sons, Swithin-lane, London. 


EEN 


\( 


SRPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haver- 


stock Hill. His Grace tHE DUKE or ARGY LL will presid® 

at the 96th Anniversary Festival of this Charity on Wednesday - 
March 22. 

The next Election will take place in April for the admission of 

25 children in the School. All nominations must be in the hands 


of the Secretary by the Ist March: Forms may be had on applica- 
tion at the office. 


32, Ludgate-hill. 


JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


ONCONFORMIST for SALE.—A com- 


plete copy of thirteen volumes to be disposed of. The first 


six volumes are neatly half-bound. Price Eight Guineas.—Apply 
at No. 105, Jérmyn-street, St. James’. 


OALS, Best, 33s.—R. S. DIXON & SON 


having ‘Collier 8 which lower their masts and deliver along- 
side their Wharf, they SUPPLY the BEST COALS direct from 
the Ship.—Providence Wharf, Belvidere-road, Lambeth. 


B* REQUEST.—HENRY N. BARNETT 


will re-deliver his lecture on“ HERESY NO SIN,“ at the 
Hall of Science, City-road, on Sunday evening next, February 26th, 
to commence at 70 "clock. Admission, Hall 2d., Gallery 3d. 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING and 


MATS of the best quality. The Jury of Class 28, Great 
Exhibition, awarded the Prize Medal to T. TRELOAR, Cocoa-nut 
Fibre Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 


COTTISH and IRISH LINEN 


WAREHOUSE, 261, Oxford-street, near North Audley- 
street. DAVID BIRRELL, Manufacturer of Table Linen. Every 
description of Household Linens, Blankets, &c., at moderate 


prices. 

A TREATISE on PIGGOTTS 
GALVANIC BELT without acid, for the cure of diseases, 

to be had on receipt of a Postage-stamp.—Mr. W. P. PIGGOTT, 


the Medical Galvanist, 523u, Oxford-street, Bloomsbury, 
London. 
HE NEW REFORM BILL.—The 


MEMBERS and DEPOSITORS of the PERPETUAL IN- 
VESTMENT, LAND, and BUILDING SOCIETY, 37, New Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars, are hereby informed, that a Petition to the 
House of Commons lies for signature at the Office, praying that 


a 
Clause may be inserted in the New Reform Bill to extend the | 


Elective Franchise to Members of certified Building Societies, as 
well as to Depositors in Savings’ Banks. 


JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


NO DRAPERS.—To be Disposed of im- 
mediately,a READY -MONEY BUSINESS in one of the leading 
thoroughfares in Southampton. Stock, and Fixtures about £600. 
Satisfactory reasons can be assigned.—Address, I. Z., /lampshire 
Independent Office, Southampton. 


FRO SCHOOL COMMITTEES.—The 


daughter of a Dissenting mimister, who has been trained 
in a Normal establishment, and conducted successfully a London 
school, wishes a re-engagement where a superior class of girls is 
more desired than a4 large number. She can, in addition to the 
school routine, impart instruction in Music and French. The 
highest testimonials will be given,—Address, A. B. Mr. Lill’s, 
Post-Office, Vauxhall, London. 


“ILL-HILL-SCHOOL, 2 
Middlesex. 
Head Master, Rev. PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 
Applications for the admission of pupils, and for preliminary 
information, may be made to the Head Master, or to the Secretary. 
By order of the Committee, 


ALGERNON WELLS, Secretary. 
Old Jewry-chambers. 


— — 


PORTLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH. 
Conducted by Mr. R. F. Weymouth, M.A. (London), M. R. A. S., 


&ec., &e. 
HE higher Mathematical Classes receive 
the benefit of the superintendence and lectures of the 
REV. PROFESSOR NEWTH, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, London, author of * Elements of 
taties,“ &c, 

The course of studies pursued is suitable, as pr eparatory either 

for a college course, or for professional or commercial life. 
The house is very healthily situated in the highest part of the 


town, and close to the northern outskirts, but at a convenient 
distance for sea-bathing. 


ICHMOND, SURREY.—A Villa Resi- 

to Let Furnished, close to the Station. 
Sitting- rooms, Five Bed-rooms.— Address, 
Kew- road, Richmond. 


HRISTIAN YOUNG MEN are informed 


thut a Society now exists for the purpose of assisting them 
to purchase House Property in Town or Country, either for occupa- 
uon or investment.—Apply to R. G. PE ACOCK. 
County Fire Office, 17, Churton-street, Pimlico. 


EICESTER TOWN MISSION.— 


WANTED an ADDITIONAL MISSIONARY—Salury, £80 
a-Vear, 

Minute: —“ The agents of the Society shall be men of Evan- 
gelic al sentiments, of competent information, and of approved 
piety.” 


Letters to be addressed to the Secretaries, at Mr. Davis’s Rooms, 
Friar-lane, Leicester, 


W 


Contains Two 
M. 6. J'ost-Offlce. 


ING WILLIAM. STREET ROOMS, 


24 and 25, KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING- 
CROSS. 


ILLUSTRATED DIORAMIC LECTURES, DAILY, at 3 o’clock 
precise 


1. VOICES FROM THE TOMBS OF EGYPT—Every Monday, 
Wednesday,.and Friday. 


2. NINEVEH (THE BURIED CITY OF THE EAST)—Every | 


Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
— 1s. Reserved Front Seats, 2s. Children, half- 
price. 


Dioramas for the Million with popular instructive Lectures 
every evening at 8 7'Clock—Adualasion 2d., Reserved Seats 6d. 


UALITY the TEST of CHEAPNESS. 


—BERDOE’S LIGHT OVERCOATS and CAPES resist any 
amount of rain. One of the largest stocks in London, of Superior 
Garments at lowest charges. First class DRESS COATS, £3. 
BOY’S SUIT, 11d. per inch, according to height. — 96, NEW 
BOND STREET, and 69, CORNHILL. (No where else.) 


[BACON'S COFFEE AND DINING 


HOUSE, 3, WALBROOK, 'CITY, opposite the Church-door. 
Established 1812. Hot Joints from 12 to 5. Chops, Steaks, Fish, 
&c. Wines, Spirits, &c. Breakfast ready at 8. Cup of Coffee 
or Tea, 3d. Provincial papers from every county filed ; also, the 
Nonconformist, Banner, Watchman, 4 Times, London 
Gazette, Mining and Ratlway Papers, Times, Australian, Ameri- 
can, Ceylon, Cape, West India, &c.; for which, and all other 


papers, Advertisements are received, at the office, Bond- court 
Walbrook, by Samuel Deacon. 


ä — lt 
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EDINBURGH, 


LBION TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
(PHILP’S), 28, JAMES-SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
Immediately behind the Registar Office, 


The ALBION is a large, elegantly-furnished, first-class Hotel ; 


situation central, quiet, and airy, Only three minutes’ walk 
from the Railway Termini. 


TARIFF OF CHARGES.—Bed, Is, 6d.; Breakfast, Is. 6d. ; 
Dinner, 2s. ; Tea, 18, 3d, ; 3 Servants, ls. per day, 


IVE GUINEAS.—Mr. WM. H. HALSE, 


the Medical Galvanist, of 22, BRUNSWICK-SQUARE, 
LONDON, informs his friends that his FIVE GUINEA 
APPARATUSES are now ready. 


Send two 3 for his Pamphlet on Medical Gal- 
vanism. 


EAFNESS, NOISES IN HEAD.—A 


stop to exorbitant fees. Personal consultation not re- 


quired. The most afflicted Deaf Persons can cure themselves 
without, leaying home. 


“ Self-cure of Deafness” just published by Dr. Brown, 12, Duke- 
Sent free on receipt of fifteen 


2 


| street, Portland-place, London. 


postage stamps. This book will cure thousands, and rescue 
them from the extortionate quack. It contains gtartling self-cures. 


— ——— — 
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ciety’s Operations in China. 
Amount previously acknowledged. 


Donations. 


G. R. Devon, Esq. 
J. Morley, Esq. 

8. Morley. Esq. 
W. Camps, Esq., M. b. . ; 
Farnworth-—-T. Barnes, Esq., M. P. 0 
A Quiet Observer, by the Leeds Mercury 
Cavers—James Douglas, Esq. ee 
G. Hitchcock, Esq. . 
Messrs. J. B. W hite and Brothers 
J. K. Welch, Esq. 
Petersfield—E. Daniell, Esq. 
Witham—G. Thomasin, Esq. 
Nolsworthy—J. Vowler, Esq. 
Fraserburgh—J. Wemyss, Esq. 
C. R., in answer to the Appeal 
Colonel Jenner 
G. Townley, Esq. 
J. Bowron, Esq. 
Andover—W. Tasker, Esq. 
A Friend, by J: C. 


Collections. 


Abney Chapel—Rev. J. Jefferson 
Albion Chapel—Rev. J. Macfarlan, B. A. 
Bethnal-green Chapel Rev. J. Viney— 
Collection 0 
A Lady for J. 
J ear.) .. 
Rev. J. Viney* 
Miss Grieve 
R. Gamman, Esq. 


Viney’s Teacher, 


Bishopsgate Chapel Rev. J. C. Gallaway 
Bow, Harley- street Rev. S. Davies 
Brixton-hill Rev. J, Hall 
Collection ee . 
J. Brand, Esq. .. . 
T. II. Bennett, Esq, 
A Friend 
W. Heptenstall, E sq. 
J. Smith, ES Q. 
C. Walton, Esq. 


City-road—Rev. W.S. Edwards 

Clapham— ev. J. Hill 
Rev. J. B. Brown, B.A. 
Rev. B. Price 


Craven Chapel Rev. Dr. Leifchild 
Deptford—Rev J. — 
Eccleston Chapel—Rev. J Davies 
Falcon-square— Rev. Dr. Bennett 
Finchley Rev. G. R. Burch * 
Finsbury Chapel Rev. Dr. Fletcher 
Greenwich-road—Rev. W. Lucy 22 
Hackney— 
Old Gravel Pit—Rev. J. — 
Collection 10 
E. Pye Smith, Esq. 


Tembury-grove—Rev. G. Thomson 
Highgate— Rev. E. Cornwell oe oe 
Horbury Chapel—Kev. W. Roberta— 
Collection 
A Friend to China 
C. Hindley, Esq. 
W. Walker, Eq. 


Kingsland— Rev. T. W. Aveling .. 
Middleton Chapel — Rev. C. Dukes 
Mile-end New Town— 
Collection. 10 ae 50 
Rev. W. Tyler“. si os 
New Cross Rev. J. B. Lister 
New Tabernacle—Rev. I. Vaughan 
Orange-street, per Mr. Ginger. oe 
Oxendon-street—Rev. Dr. Archer 
Paddington, Rev. J. Stratten— 
Collection .. 
Rev. J. Stratten 
E. Sharp, Esq. 
J. Claypon, Esq. 
Mr. Salt 
Mr. Best 
H 


e 2 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson 


Collection .. 

R. Cunliffe, Esq. 
Rev. E. Prout - ° 
H. B. Spalding, E M. 


Plaistow—Rev. J. Curwen.. 
Poplar—Rev. G. Smith 
Portland Chapel—Kev. G. ‘Wilkins 
Poultry Chapel, Rev. S. B: Bergne— 
Collection .. 
Donations* oe 
J. Radley, Esq. .. 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs, Lonsdale . 
Mr. E. Harrison .. ° 
Mr. and Mrs. Sewell 
Mrs. Goymer 


Southgate-road—Rev. J. Spong .«- 
Spa-fields—Rev. T. E. Thoresby .. 
Stepney—Rev. J. Kennedy, A. M.. 

Surrey Chapel, Rev. J. Sherman — 
Collections und Donations 
W. Flanders, E.“ 


LONDON AND ITs — 


St. Thomas’s-square—Rev, W. Kirkus, B,L. . 


| ONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY.— 


CONTRIBUTIONS towards the Enlargement of the So- 


. £3,540 17 7 


Coverdale Chapel, Limehouse Rev. a E. Richards 


Park Chapel, eo: J.C. Harrison— 
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SARL'S ARGENTINE SILVER | PLATE 


IS THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR SOLID SILVER. | 
MANUFACTORY, 18, POULTRY (near the Mansion House), LONDON. 


THS unrivalled production continues to give the same satisfaction 
as when first introduced t& DARL ud SONG et 2 ptrinaic ue, and 
brilliant appearance, it far Wu? sal 2. respect 
stock has just been completed gor tn pre en; pf is 


invited. It comprises SPOONS Ahe 15187 
EPERGNES and CANDELA 


EQUIPAGES, CRUET 


AU E U U tne An rice. 
Pamphlets, containing drawings and 1 2 the articles, gratis, and sent postage tree to all 


parts of the kingdom. Any article may be had separately as a sample. 


eB = SS 
GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 
8 and SONS, WATCH MANUFACTURERS, 18, 


POULTRY (near the Mansion House), invite attentio 
STOCK of GOLD and SILVER WATCHES.’ The patterns are of the latest stele, extenaive 
movements of the most highly-finished description. Every make can be had. The following 
prices will convey an outline of the Stock, combining economy with quali 


— 


Gol Cases Silver 
and Dials. Cases. 
Watches of the Horizontal make, jewelled in four holes, man- £ 8, d. 2 8. d 
ES Do lat singe „0e OLD O 2 18 7 
: ee eeereces 7 10 0 3 3 0 
8rd coos 56 „% „eee eee eee e e d ee e eee ee e e ee eb ee ee eee ee 8 10 0 3 10 0 

5 7 ts a er four 
h snabie style. wi „„ „„ „„ „ 6 „„ „ finished 9 9. 0 3 18 0 

the most 
: hot , ord fixes... F. bet oe 14° 5 5 0 
A wri ty te is given wa a twelvemonths’ 
trial allowed. A very extensive and — assortment of fine gold neck-chains 


according to the weight of sovereigns. 3 ¢ 


SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 4 i). — „containing a list of the prices of the various articles in gold and silver, may be had 
SARL & SONS, 18, POULTRY (near the Mansion House, London.) SARL& SON 8, 18, POULTRY (near the Mansion House, London.) 
COLL BORIC Comet & & * Hull COLLECTIONS—Continued. | E s. d. W * ae 2 8, d. 
8 1 * 2 0 or. p-—per ‘ . 0 earson ee ee ee 5 10 0 
Sutherland Chipel— Rev. H 8 0 C Wootton Basset ‘ 
ia a a" oö: 2 14 3% RY RP tl) 21 vue core of NS aS 
Trevor —Rev. „Rev. J.Sibree... oe oe oe 613 0 | Wrentham—Rey. J. Brown, B.A. oe oe W & € 
liection . 5 „ w2¢ oie | — 63 3 3 Small Sums ., ee oe oe ee oe “ee ee 
Mr. 5 .. age: me CE | Ufracombe— Rev. J. Averilt Pi . oo a ee haben 
E 1e ee ee ee ee K 85 4 . age ey: & Ss, Haram, B.A, ee ee ee 1 f | * Ded ˖ Wins list 11 10 
0 ungman ee ee ee * 9. ö N 92 2 ee ee ee ee ee ; uct sums enter rmer ee ee 
Mr, VV Leicester Rev. Dr. „ era 4 pai — * 
Mr. Worth g . co ee ee 5 5 0 Linlit W- Rev D. e r ee ee ee ee 3 2 0 £7,251 7 16 
Mrs. Rice a hae Si Ses 5 0 4 * . , N Hicks * hye ee 91 i a r 
Mr Scannell. 0 ee 5 0 ve eR V. 0 2 * ee ee ee ee 
Brompton Young Ladies Working So- : ot aap | PAGAED CHUR CH and CHAPEL 
| a per Misses Gray * * 5 0 0 Long Sutton — Rev. Dr. Simpson “a 90 „ UNION, tor Providing Places of Worship for the Destitute 
Mr. Watts a 7 ie 3 0 0 Macclesfleld— Rev. S. Bo Wen ° 22 een 
Mr. A. Greig ee _ ee ee ee 2 0 Q Malmesbury, Re Ag oa I ee ee 0 4 13 8 Office, 15, Exeter-hall, Strand. 
Rey. Dr. Mrs. Morison ee . 2. 0 0 ' Malmes nez a 3 v. 9 Hanks ee — 
‘A Swiss Lady, per ditt. 40 et Welghton—Rev.F.G.W,Cox . . 4 0 0| herman ot Committes—J. IVATT BRISCOE, g. 
Other sums. pe 5 * ee ee 10 15 0 5 Rev. R. H. Smith ee ee ~ 3 0. 0 Treasurer — A. 8 rli Esq., 5, New- Li col oe 
| +108 7 3 | Marple —Rev.T.G. Potter .. .. «+ 2 1 2) Hon, Secretaries—Rev. Dr. Spencer, 1 unbent of St. Matthew 
8 A „ 4 e RY. a5 ae ay ak gh WW 8 6 Ders. Wilen A. Blsks i. 1 „ 
. . „ * ee ae: ee } = . Ayre 0 ee . ’ 
Misses Hall* 5 „ „ rere Newpar Isle. ot Wight ey. Gi Giles . .. . 10 18 9 | Bankers—Mesars. Smith, gh sie and Smiths, 1, Lombard-street. 
R. Cunliffe, jun., Esq.* .. os 10 10 0 Pagnell—Kev : ee „ 13 8 10 OMMITTEE.. 
Se ie 7 2 . — 60 10 0 * ö T. Prust— oe ee A. ‘ — hy ae 4 
rth, R P. Davies, B.A.— ollection .. . ae * ee mm eS Maxwe 
bogs stood mee ee G. 1 ; r 15 8 8 Rev. E. T. Prust*.. a 15 i Se aoe Blackmore, 1 R. N. Payne, Mr. Joseph 
W. M. Newton, Esq." 4. 12. 50 0 0 l — 62 2 6 Gant c — owen 
ardour Chapel— J. E. : oe „ 1013 98 —Rey. | neent 2 . 114 0 2 5 Mi 0 rge er sorge 
Wardour Chapel- Re med is 15 14 2 & Oakham— Rev. T. Blandford—Colléction . 3 1 6 ‘ Habershon, Mr. E. 
Westminster Chapel—Rev. S. Marti „„ 45 11/0 G. Finch, nae oe ee eee RS aS ee The object of this Association is primarily to raise funds to 
Woolwich Ebenezer Chapel—Rev. 8. netten „ 2 fe 13 1 6 | assist in providing buildings for places of wor on Stn days, 
York-road—Rev. T. Davies 20 7 8 J, Matheson ‘ ee . . 6 0 O and which may be used for school purposes rai the week, 
York-street Chapel, Walworth, Rev. G. Clayton and 925 Fe Rev, J. . Bedmayne oe os os 3 0 0 for — sole and exclusive use of the destitute poor of the 
ah 108 . 2 Penrith—Rev. ¥ Brewis FT. ot oe. oe RS 1 been od thts movement is shown by the many applica- 
E. Ed N ee oe ougnh-——~ 8 Ri or been ommi 
3 112 0 01 © Wie: a oe se - . 7 0 0 formation of the Society. n ee —— N 
INTRY. sq. oe ee oe 5 0 0 Contributions will be 
= : Plymouth--Rev. E. Jones.. „ 20 0 0 Hof. Sectetaries, and 1 yg wy nom oo 41 — 
aoe eS 5 12 6! Ponder’s-end—Rev. J. Lockyer .. .. «. .. 310 6| Nisbet, Berners-street; Hatchard, Piccadilly; Seeley vee. 
Amhio hey W. In. 3 | ee 5 te 2 0 0 n aa le A. V. oe ve . 5 - 1 | street and Hanover-street ; the Bankers; and by the Secre ron 
Armitage—Rev, Ww. Hood ee 0 5 al wad hg * gg 8 F a. : 1 : oe Blake, at the Office of the Society, 15, Exeter-hall 
durton— Rev arkyn . Purleign ip - ae : 
Zohton-nder-Lyne—Rev. J. C. Rogers, B. 4. 271 eigh aif “it be! ge TR : ; : | * — . contributions of £5 and upwards are thankfully 
Aston Tirrold—Rey. Ht Pawling.. ee . . 3 16 7 Han- ees. C. Latham ni wv . 
Avebury—per Mrs, Cornwall!!! „ ha Rotberham—NMasborougli Chapel The, Dowager Countess Right Honourable Earl 
Aylesbury—Rey. W. Gates.. ee oe oe .. 4 8 0] Rev. A. Raleigh .. * a . 20 1 6 of Shaftesbury ....£20 0 0  ofShaftesdury......25 0 0 
Banbury—Rev. J. Parker ee oe oe ee ee 5 18 0 Greasbrough Chapel es ae 8 1 6 0 J. J. Briscoe, Esq. — . 45 0 0 A Friend, per Ito. 10 0 0 
„ W. slater cts „ 21 7 6 e — 2 G. G. Coutha , Bart. 10 0 2 
zarton-on-Humber— Rev E. wis, A. ee „ F 0 OR — B 2 eae BP | outhorpe, Esq. 10, 0 
Battlesbridge- per Mr Bournes ‘ oe 5 Ryde Rev. Dr. evant Aes 1 1 J ce 11 : 0 A Friend, by A. Sper- . Rowed, Esq. vay ae 
Beaconsfield—Rev' J. Harsant 45 4 „ Salisby , Esq. ses 16 10 0 „ ele 
* Beccles—Rev. J. Flower .. ai os os „ reger, ag 5 a : 10 0.0 T. W. Powell, Esq 10 0 0 W. N. Al t 
Bideford- Rev J. Whiting . 1 6. N Esq. 3 : ge = J. H. Anderdon, Esq. 10 0 0 R. Tidswell, Esq..... 10 0 0 
Bishop Aucktand—Rev. J. Smith 5 ee gk r | 15 0 0 W. Frans, Esq....... 10 0 0 A Friend, per br. 
ton, Duke's Alley — Rev. W. H. Davis i „ 29 ig. 0 Sawston— Rev, R Davies Pi — Se a 415 0 J.,Hinchliff, Eg. . 10 0; 0 Spencer 10 0 0 
Boston, Grove-s VW. H. Hohnes aly 8 4 J l n V. T. Evans ee ee ee ee 4 0 0 W.. * ed. 10. 0. 0. F. — . 10 0 0 
Hoxford—Rév. E. B: PP . Mrs. n 4 17 El. a a a 
3 1 Wuts— Rev. W. Gear 5 — VVV IJ. W. Alexander, Esq 1g: 19, 0} SirC. E. Eardley, Bart. 5 0 0 
ang Chariton—Rev. 2 Roberta a 3 8. 8 1855 » hy ole * . a 6 16 7 Capt. J. Warden, R. N 10 5 04. + A W yer... 5 5 0. 
Rev. J. Carter. 1 ＋ 0. iv, J. Raunis. M.A. ee 3.17 4 A. Sperling, * OE 5 0 0 Pemberton, .... 5, 0 0 
Braintree—Rev. 8. 6. Kent ee ee ee ee 0. 0. Chapel ; as 2 2 — 0 6 oe Sperling. ee 5 0 0 „ Landůon .. 5 0 
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Etclesinstital Affairs. 


PROOFS AND HOPES OF BETTER THINGS 
TO COME. 


Over readers will have learned from our last 
number, and, we doubt not, with gratification, that 
henceforth, questions which are brought under the 
notice of the House of Commons, affecting re- 
ligious liberty, especially as touching the rights of 
Pretestant Dissenters, are likely to receive a more 
eoneerted consideration than has been the case 
heretofore. A simple, informal, but adequate 
Committee, has been constituted of those members 
of the House who either hold, or —— with, 
the principles of ecclesiastical equality, with whom 
two or three gentlemen, representatives of dif- 
ferent sections of Dissent, out of doors, have 
been associated—and pending matters of import- 
ance have already come under their consideration. 
The existence and action of such a Committee, 
meeting, as it does, for conference weekly, may be 
reasonably regarded as a pledge that opposition to 
State-Church encroachments, and effort to widen 
the boundaries of religious freedom, will not be 
left, as formerly, to the separate care of individual 
yeal—that what is done or attempted in this direc- 
tion, will now be done after mutual consultation 
and eement— that Parliamentary movement 
towards more advanced ecclesiastical positions 
will be characterised by greater unity of plan, and 
will, consequently, exhibit more decided indications 
of power—and that, to some extent, and on many 
questions, Dissenters will reap all the r 
which can be secured to them by the aid of a 
small but compact Parliamentary party. 5 

The organization of this Committee is timely 
as well as politie. Several questions will present 
themselves for settlement during the present 
session, upon which the decision of her Majesty's 
Ministers may be shaped by combined and judicious 
pressure. he abolition of Church-rates, free 
admission to study and graduation at the Univer- 
sities, the extinction of Ministers’ Money in Ireland, 
and of the Edinburgh and Canongate Annuity-tax 
iu Scotland, the prevention of Church obbing, and 
the general enforcement of more enlightened views 
in relation to ecclesiastical legislation, will derive 
from the action of this Committee an accession of 
support which could not otherwise have been 
counted on. Much of the scrub and brushwood 
which environs the Church Establishment, and 
which constitutes a part, both of its reproach and 
defence, may thus be gradually cleared away—and 
the question between Voluntaryism and State 
endowments, as the means of maintaining religious 
institutions, be proportionably simplified. 
truth and justice will be gainers by this line of 
policy, we entertain no shadow of doubt—and we 
ean only express our hope that the Committee 
will hold together, and hold on, so long as there 
are questions to adjust in which its agency will be 
effective. 

One of the questions to which we have above 
adverted, was to have been brought forward last 
night by Mr. F member for Cork. Pains had 
been taken, — especially by the Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee of the Society for the Liberation 


of Religion, to secure a full attendance of mem- 
bers desirious of the abolition of Minister’s money 
in Ireland—a species of Church-rate levied in 
eight cities for the maintenance of clergy- 
men of the Protestant Church Establishment. 
The motion, if made, would have presented a 
fair 1 for the united action of Liberal 
Churchmen, Protestants Dissenters, and Roman 
Catholics, and might possibly have laid the 
basis for more systematic co-operation hereafter. 
Unfortunately, the length to which the discussion 
on the Manchester and Salford Education Bill ex- 
tended, precluded the possibility of introducing 
Mr. Fagan’s measure, and hence it stands over to 
a future occasion. We avail ourselves, therefore, 
of the interval, to throw out one or two thoughts 
worthy the consideration, we think, of her Majesty’s 


Ministers, not alone in reference to this topic, but 


to several others which will probably come before 
Parliament during the present Session. 


Of course, it cannot be reasonably anticipated 
that her Majesty’s Ministers, in the present state 
of public opinion, should make a surrender of the 
principle of Church Establishments. This, at 
present is not demanded. So advanced a result 
must be worked for with far more zeal and perse- 
verance than has been hitherto generally exhibited. 
The public needs enlightenment, stimulus, and 
organization on this important question, and we 
have no right to expect that the Government 
should venture ahead of the community on so mo- 
mentous a subject. But there are several outlyin 

uestions, of which Ministers’ Money in Ireland, 
hurch-rates in England and Wales, and the An- 
nuity-tax in Scotland, may be taken as fair 
specimens, which constitute grotesque, unseemly, 
and highly offensive forms, of the State Church 
principle, odious, not 3 Dissenters, but to 
Churchmen themselves. y should they be 
retained? They can be given up without be- 
trayal of the principle of national endowments for 
the maintenance of religious institutions. The 
Ministry could make a very politic concession to 
public opinion were they to determine that the 
property of the Church should bear all the charges 
of the Church, and that no taxes should be levied 
in future in aid of any form of religious belief. 
No one would contend that it is necessary to the 
existence or stability of national establishments of 
religion, that an impost should be exacted from 
the inhabitants of eight cities in Ireland, and two 
in Scotland, for the Protestant clergy, Episcopal 
and Presbyterian, of those particular places, or 
from the parishioners of the majority of English 
parishes, for the repair of the church fabric, and 
the expenses incident to divine worship. There 
are funds within the control of the Churches out 
of which these charges may well be met—and the 
Government might properly determine that a 
principle, in their i ent, unsound in ours, 
shall not 1 / sreumnabie — most ex- 
ceptional, irritating, and unjus e form. 
ey . 5 have recognised the evil of 
which we complain in all these cases, by intro- 
ducing in past times measures of alleviation. They 
ought, however, to have learnt by now, that whilst 
on questions of general policy some compromise 
of opinions is admissible, yet on all matters deri: 
their importafice from religious conviction, it is 
n to refuse any concession, or to make 
that concession complete. A middle course on 
religious questions is palatable to none. All are 
offended—none are 8 * Ar 
contending parties is provoked — and ins 0 
settlement and e, "there is nothing but the 
8 up of increased discord. e submit, 
therefore, that on the class of subjects above ad- 
verted to, her 11 8 Ministers had better 
decline to move at attempt to move but 
half way towards the end desired of them. U 
cided measures equally offend their opponents, and 


isgust their friends. 
sastly, we would respectfully remind them that 
at a time like this, when external peril renders 
necessary the knitting together in harmony of the 
sympathies of all classes, it would be highly politic 
urn- 


and wise to remove all those causes of 
ing which, if they do not diminish loyalty, tend to 


make the manifestation of it less satisfactory and 
hearty than it would be if not crossed. Neither 
Protestant Dissenters nor Roman Catholics are 
likely to shrink from those burdens and sacrifices 
which a formidable war will entail on them in com- 
mon with their fellow-subjects. But it stands to 
reason, that they would bear up much more cheer- 
fully under these impositions, if they were relieved 
at once from — ecclesiastical exactions. The 
unfair tax will be felt to be doubly unfair, when it 
comes upon the back of heavy responsibilities to 
which no objection will be taken—and irritation 
which begins at a small puncture, may, under ex- 
traordinary pressure, extend itself. It is very un- 
wise to subject to petty torments those whom you 
call to serious sacrifices. 

Whether such considerations as these will have 
weight with her Majesty’s Ministers we know not. 
But we rejoice that they will now be backed by an 
influential section of the Government supporters. 
We congratulate our readers on this fact. Rene 
and justice will not fare the worse by being at- 
tended by an organised body of retainers. Hence- 
forth, we trust and believe, our onward progress 
will be marked and decisive, 


THE LAW OF OATHS. 

The question of oath-taking has become a prominent 
topic of discussion. In the first place, there is Lord 
John Russell's bill in the House of Commons for abol- 
ishing the absurd oath now taken by members, and 
substituting an oath of allegiance to the Crown, con- 
taining no reference to religious opinions or institu- 
tions. It will also have been noticed that Governe 
ment last week promised to carry out the suggestions 
of the Common Law Commissioners, that persons who 
object to take an oath may make an affirmation instead. 
Our last number mentioned the escape of a thief from 
merited punishment, in consequence of the prosecutor 
having conscientious objections to take an oath. It 
appears that a man had stolen a book from the shop 
of Mr. Truelove, a bookseller in the Strand. The theft 
was owned by the prisoner himself, but on being put 
on his cath, Mr. Trulove stated that he must decline, 
offering to make an affirmation instead. He professed 
to be of no religion, but remarked that immediately 
prior to his own case a prostitute had been sworn, and 
had obtained the legal redress she sought, and he thought 
his word was as good as her oath. Mr. Jardine, the 
acting magistrate, said there was no remedy—the law 
required an oath, except in cases where religious feel- 
ing interfered—and as he (the prosecutor) disclaimed re- 
ligiovs feeling, he could not accept his offered substitute. 
The case was therefore dismissed. Another still more 
flagrant case was brought under the notice of the House 
of Commons a few days since by Mr. Bright. My. 
Richard Alexander, a respectable citizen of Edinburgh, 
was some time since sentenced by the sheriff to six 
week's imprisonment, like a common felon, and com- 
pelled to associate with the worst of criminals, for re- 
fusing to take an oath in a court of justice. The sen- 
tence was carried into effect in spite of the efforts of his 
friends to obtain a commutation of the sentence through 
Lord Palmerston, who replied by promising to look 
into the papers, to see if there were any grounds why the 
period of imprigonment awarded ghoyld he shortened,’? 
The Home Secretary here let the matter drop, and Mr. 
Alexander spent six weeks in the common gaol. The 
term having expired, he has just been released, and 
many of the friends of liberty of conscience in Edin- 
burgh held a public meeting last week, at the Calton 
Rooms, to testify their sympathy for him. A. M, Bell, 


nde- | Esq., occupied the chair, and amongst the speakers 


were the Rev. Dr. Ritchie, Rev. W. Moncreiff, Rev. 
F. Johnston, Mr. Wigham, &c. Several resolutions 
were proposed and adopted, expressive of the meeting’s | 
sympathy with Mr. Alexander, as also for the purpose 
of forming into a body those favourable to the views 
which had been expressed, to be called the “ Anti-Oath 
Association.” In his opening speech the chaire 
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man, in reference to the rooms in which they were 
assembled, and the gaol opposite, said :— 


No place could have been more appropriate in situation 
(however inadequate in size, as I rejoice to find it has proved), 
than the hall in which we are now assembled. (Cheers.) 
Fronting the gloomy walls within which the sorrows of the 
prisoner were sighed, we administer our consolations to the 
freeman, whom with our hearts we welcome back to liberty. 
(Cheers) Differ from him as we may in our interpretation of 
the Scripture command, ‘Swear not at all, we shall join in 
perfect unity with him and all non qurors in vindication of the 
great and fundamental truth that conscience is beyond the 
jurisdiction of man, and in assertion of the sentiment that— 

Whatever creed be taught, or land be trod, 
Man's conscience is the oracle of God. 
(Great Cheering.) 


We trust Mr. Alexander is the last martyr to this 
mischievous and unjust law. His high-minded con- 
scientousness will be honoured beyond the city of 
Edinburgh, and the expression of sympathy so fitly 


made at the above meeting will find a response south 


as well as northof the Tweed. Every friend of re- 
ligious freedom will rejoice in the prospect of such 
events ‘becoming a tale of bye-gone days, and will be 
disposed to stimulate our Government to fulfil their 
intention of at once giving practical effect to their 
promise. The shortest and most effectual means of 
meeting the difficulty would be. the total abolition of 
oaths. If, however, a permissive bill, allowing the 
substitution of affirmations for oaths is passed, it is 


quite possible the public may accomplish the work 
themselves. 


THE CLERGY RESERVES, CANADA. 

The Executive of the Liberation of Religion Society 
have received information of a kind calculated to excite 
fears that the hopes indulged in on the passing of the 
Clergy Reserves Bill of last session will not be 
realized, and strikingly illustrating the tenacious 
Vitality of State-churchism. After the agony and 
bloodshed which has marked the warfare of the last 
thirty years, it was supposed, that so soon as the 
Canadian legislature was invested with the power of 
dealing with the reserves, the known wishes of the 
people would be met by the introduction of a bill for 
their seeularisation. Not a doubt existed at the close 
of its last session that such a bill would be the great 
measure which the administration would bring for- 
ward on its re-assembling—an impression which was 
strengthened by the declarations made by members of 
the ministry at entertainments given to them in the 
recess. 

Now, however, Mr. Hincks and his colleagues an- 
nounce their intention to dissolve Parliament, and 
appeal to the people on the question, avowedly on the 
ground of the Acts lately passed for the reform of the 
representation; but, as is believed, really that there 
may be an opportunity for a last and desperate attempt 
to perpetuate the Reserves by a new division of them 
among all sects that choose to participate ! 

The High Church party in the colony have long 
sought this as regards the Protestants, but finding them 
generally deaf to their appeals, they are doing just 
what Sir John Pakington did in the British House of 
Commons—calling the Roman Catholic party to the 
rescue. 

The Romanist priesthood are thought to be, to a man, 

favourable to the proposal ; and while the Government 
profess to desire secularization, it is well known that 
all their plans are laid to secure, if possible, such a 
return at the general election as will favour a sub- 
division.” This will, of course, place the voluntaries 
in a worse position than now, as it will make Romanism 
one of the chief pensioners upon the reserve fund, and 
will corrupt Protestant churches as yet comparatively 
free from the evil. 

% The influence of the hierarchy in Engl 
Committee’s correspondent, “is no doubt being used 
through the Colonial Office and our Governor General, 
or the Executive Council, and, through its members, 
upon the country and Parliament —a supposition 
which is countenanced by the fact that the Missionaries 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel are 
atipendiaries on the reserve fund, and that its Committee 
exerted themselves to the utmost, last session, to pre- 
vent the passing of the Government bill. 

- The local legislature meets this month, when, to save 


appearances, a bill for secularization will be brought 
forward; and then, having made their arrangements for 


their ulterior purpose, the Government will adjourn 
matters to the hustings. The Zoronto Examiner, which 


has ly battled for the voluntaries, writes with 
great bitterness on this state of things :—“ The country 


has before it, in our opinion, the prospect of a most 
exasperating and disheartening conflict upon this ques- 
tion, under the most unfavourable circumstances, which 
may result in a most humiliating defeat—a defeat not 


from any change in public sentiment (for we believe it | 


to be stronger now in fayour of secularization than 


„says the | 4 


before), but through the villany and treachery of the 
Upper Canada members of the Administration. A 
change in the ministerial policy is perhaps now hope- 
less, and the friends of Religious Liberty have no alter- 
native but to prepare for the contest which is approach- 
ing, and to mark their abhorrence of the treachery of 
their leaders, by driving every one of them ignomini- 
ously from power. i 


Pe 


CHURCH RATE CONTESTS AT DERBY. :: 
In two of the parishes, viz., St. Peter's and St, Ak- 
mund’s, very large meetings were convened on Thurs- 

* last, to decide the question of church rates. 

he churchwardens of St. Peter's called a meeting 
for the imposition of a rate on the 12th of January, 
when the motion for a penny rate was opposed by the 
Rev. W. Underwood, and negatived by a large majority. 
Mr. Underwood then proposed that a voluntary sub- 
scription should be opened to meet the necessary ex- 
penses of the church; but this was refused by the 
churchwardens — of whom are Dissenters), and a 
poll was demanded. The time and place for polling 
were fixed; but, on the arrival of the day, the poll was 
declined by the pro-rate party, owing, it was alleged, 
to some informality in the presentation of the accounts. 
On Thursday last, however, another meeting was 
held in the parish church, the body of which was 
nearly filled—the Rev. Mr. Hope, vicar, in the chair. 
Mr. Gascoine, one of the churchwardens, also a leading 
man at the Congregational Chapel, London-road, ex- 
plained the position in which he was placed, and 
acknowledged it to be a somewhat anomalous one. Ho 
also made a minute statement of the sums required for 
repairs, and for conducting the service, and then pro- 
posed a rate of one penny in the pound to meet the 
expense. Mr. Gascoine, in the course of his speech, 
made personal reference to the Rev. W. Underwood, as 
having, at the last meeting, spoken against the rate, 
and helped to place him and his colleague in the painful 
position in which they then stood. His motion for a rate 
having been seconded by the other churchwarden—who 
also avowed himself a Dissenter the Rev. W. Under- 
wood said he had no alternative but to rise and vindi- 
cate himself against the imputations cast on him per- 
sonally by Mr. Gascoine. After rebutting the charge 
of his conduct being unmanly, unEnglish, and un- 
Christian, Mr. Underwood continued :—You are asked 
to allow this rate to be made, on the plea that it may be 
the last that will be proposed, as Lord Palmerston has 
announceda ministerial measureon thesubject of church 
rates. But are you sure that that forthcoming measure 
will be precisely the thing you will approve and accept? 
Ifit does not relieve the Dissenters altogether from the 
impost, and throw the onus of supporting the Church 
of England * on her professed members, it will 
share the fate of all its predecessors—the country will not 
have it. The churchwarden has frankly admitted that, 
being a Dissenter, he is in an anomalous position in 
proposing a compulsory rate. (Laughter.) ‘Will you, 
fellow-Dissenters, make yourselves nearly as ridiculous 
by assenting to his proposition? (“ No.“) Certainly 
not; for a church-rate-supporting Dissenter is one of 
the a ae at renee n (Loud 

applause. ot wishing to occupy time 
the 29 — i 


arguments against the motion of t 

conclude by submitting a counter proposition as an 
amendment. It isin thest words: —“ That all com- 
pulsory — for the support of the religious 
worship of any sect are contrary to the spirit and 
letter of Christianity; and that this vestry feels bound, 
by the obligations of religious principle and social 
justice, to refuse to make the rate proposed, and does 
therefore refuse to make it.” 
This amendment being seconded by Mr. Furniss, the 
Vicar very courteously requested it to be sent up to.the 
chair ; and, after being copied by the clerk, it was put 
to the meeting, and carried by an immense majority. 
One or two gentlemen instantly offered £5 each 
toward a voluntary rate; but their. overtures were 
declined, and another poll ‘demanded and fixed for 
Monday and Tuesday, the 20th and 21st. We learn 
by telegraph that the rate has been refused by a ma- 
jority of 248 votes. 

In St. Alkmund’s parish a much wiser course was 
pursued by the unanimous adoption of the following 
resolution, signed by the vicar, the Rev. E. H. Abney, 
and circulated 222 the town by printed hand- 
bills: —“ That the churchwardens be respeotfully re- 
uested to solicit contributions to defray their liabili- 
ties for the present year, and that a subscription list be 
now opened for that purpose; and that no further attempt 
be made by the present churchwardens to levy any 
church-rate for the current year; and that this meetin 
pledges itself to carry out the spirit of this resolution.” 

At Crich, a large village in the county of Derby, a 
church rate of one penny in the pound was proposed 
and seconded, on the 8th instant ; Put, an being put to 
the meeting, only one hand was held up in its favour. 
The rate was therefore lost. i 


MINISTERS’ MONEY (IRELAND). 


The following statement, in support of Mr. Fagan’s 
motion, on Tuesday night, was circulated among the 
Liberal members by the committee of the Liberation 
of ie Society: —“ Ministers’ Money is a tax of 
Is. in the pound sterling, levied in Ireland (under 17 
and 18 Car. II., c. 7), for the benefit of the Protestant 
incumbents. It may be described as an Irish church- 
rate, but with worse features. The vestries have no 
power over it, and the Protestant portion of Ireland is 
pointedly exempted ; the province of Ulster not being 
charged at all, and houses elsewhere rated at above 
£60 a year not being charged on the higher value. Its 
amount is only £15,000 a year. 

„The select committee of 1848 recommended its abo- 
lition, considering its commutation or redemption as 


impracticable, and that ‘a charge on the Consolidated 
Fund would be repudiated by the people of England,’ 
and 3 osed, as a substitute the fund administered by 
the Kcclesiastical Commissioners of Ireland (1848, No. 
559). They supported this recommendation by the 
authority of the Protestant Dean of Limerick; but it 
was objected to in other quarters, on the ground that 


the resources of the commission were already fully en- 


geged, a] 

7 There was at that time a 
640% 00, the balance of a Gover t loan of £100,000, 
£60j000 of which had, been dis ed ont of the capi- 
tal of the fand! r m out of the question, 
the bommittes reported; at the existing income of 
the commissioners is àdequate to thelr actual expendi- 
ture,’ and that ‘the increase of the funds will be con- 
siderable.’ The income then stood at £71,574. It has 
since progressively increased as under :— 


upon the fund of 


4. 8. d. 
“ Year ending Aug. 1, 1851, No. 23, 1852, 111,736 3 11 
9? 


1 „„ 3, 1862, 192,372 0 0 
99 9 1853, ” 31, 1854, -148,959 3 4 
Out of which income the commissioners 4 paid off 
the balance of the Government loan, and been able to 
undertake works, from which (they state in their last 
report, No. 51, 1853,) they expect to be able to put a 
limit to their hitherto large annual outlay under the 
head 7 * * 
„Mr. Fagan's motion simply proposes to carry out 
the recommendations of the — of 1848.“ 


ARE RAILWAY, COMPANIES TO BECOME 
CHURCH-EXTENSION SCHEMES? 


In the report of the directors of the Great Northern 
Railway Company, to be submitted to the proprietors 
on — 1 3 a4 Kp sitet aly vote of 
£8,000 of the funds of the company will b posed 
for the purposes of building a ia and —— 
connected therewith, for the religious instruction of 
persons in their service at Doncaster; also, £430 per 
annum for endowing clergyman and schoolmaster, Ee. 
The items are given thus: f 


‘£8,000, at four per cent. .. . £320 
Clergyman and house „ 
Schoolmaster, mistress, &c. 1 
Books, junior assistants, ke. 40 


Charge on the company’s fund „ £750 per ann. 


The chairman, Mr. Denison, M. P., states his confi- 
dence that the proprietors will cheérfully. sanction the 
vote for so important and invaludble an object. There 
are two points for the consideration of the shareholders ; 
viz., pecuniary expediency and religious principle. 
The first applies to all the original shareholders. whose 
monies ( onstructed the line. They have for the last 
three years received rather less than 2} per cent. per 
annum for their capital, and are now asked cheerfally 
to debit themselves with £8,000 as a permanent 
charge of 4 per cent., for purposes foreign to the object 
for which they purchased their shares, Is this reason~ 
able or equitable? The second aspect has more 
especial 2 ence to Nonconformist proprietors. They 
are now asked to contribute in.a new form to the 

port of the Establishment, of which they von- 
ientiously disapprove, and not merely to vote a sum 
earned during the half-year for religious instruction, 
but _ : a constitute the company — — 
of the Church Establishment, and thus to not 


only every present, but 2 „ holder of stock, in 
some sort à Church of Eng extensionist. Adopt 
the principle of church- building and of giving what 
Mr. Denison calls „reasonable settled provision to 
clergymen.from railway property, and who does not 
see that zealous. men will find the same necessity 
existing at Peterborough, Newark, or Lincoln, that 
the chairman finds at Doncaster? proposal is an 
absolute misappropriation part bid gabe fratight with 
injustice to Dissenting shareholders, and dangerous as 
a commercial precedent.— Patriot. ) 
CHURCH-BATE Sunn aT Ipswicn.—Notwith- 
public opinion is rapidly progressing in the 
right direction on this long-vexed subject, we are in- 
formed that the officials of St. Mary Key, in this town, 
have, within the last few days, carried out the old 
system under peculiar circumstances. It is said that 
two constables entered the house of a lady in that 
parish with an execution upon her goods for upwards 
of two pounds, said to be due for church-rates, and an 
additional sum for expenses. It is reported that one 
of the constables said, on this occasion, he could not 
take furniture because no broker in Ipswich would 
purchase goods seized for Church-rates. He then 
ceeded to take plate, and observed that he knew of but 
one silversmith in the town who would purchase it. 
The seizure was made, and the following articles 
taken :—A silver mug, two silver table-spoons, six 


silver tea-spoons, and four salt-cellars. After these 
the constables returned, and 


had been taken away, th 
stated that they had not taken enough; they, there- 
fore, made a second seizure, and took a silver butter- 
knife and a pair of silver sugar-tongs; all these articles 
of plate having been in the family for some time. 
Another case of a similar kind has just reached our 
ears. We understand that a widow in the same 
— e Mae has recently become an inhabitant, has 
een distrained, and that the constables, after waiti 
for several hours, to the annoyance of the 
lady and her female servants, left the house, and pro- 
ceeded to a flour seller's, where they understood that a 
sack of flour was ordered; upon their arrival they 
seized the flour, took as much as the rate and expenses 
came to, and left the remainder for the lady who had 
purchased the whole.—Ipswich Express. 


EccLESIASTICAIL, PROCEEDINGS AGAINST ARCHDEACON 
Denison.—The Somerset County Gazette states that a 
fund is now being raised to indemnify the Bishop of 


Bath and Wells in the proceedings about to be insti- 
tuted by his lordship against Axchdencon Denison; it 


„ 
* 
1 
ae 
* 
1 4 


already amounts to about £500. It is therefore confi- 
dently expected that the means required for a 
by ecclesiastical censures the dangerous and hereti 

riews a ie te by the archdeacon on the Lord's 
Supper will be very soon realised; Until these pre- 
liminaries are guaranteed, the bishop will not move in 
the matter. In the mean time it is rumoured that the 


archdeacon, alarmed at his position, is on the point of 


evading the probable issue of an inquiry by joinin 
the church of Rome. Pi gy 

Tun Mrnon Canons or Sr. Pavr’s.—The Bishop 
of London issued a 1 * on Friday, in the case of 
the Minor Canons of St. Paul's Cathedral, argued be- 
fore him in January last. He 41 the Dean and 
Chapter to prepare a plan for the disposal of the bene- 
fices in their rr to the pro- 
visions contained in the 47th section of the 3rd and 
4th Victoria. 


Religions und Educational Intelligente. 


„The Rev. R. Srepuzns, late of Todmorden, has 

ccepted the invitation of the church and con tion 
worshipping in the Congregational Church, Ret- 
ford, r and commenced his stated 
ministry on the second Sabbath of February. 


The Rev. W. Lawson Brown, M. A., Bolton, has 
accepted an unanimous and cordial invitation to become 
pastor of the church and congregation in New Conduit- 
street Chapel, Lynn, Norfolk, and intends commencing 
— labours there on the fourth Sabbath in 

arch. 


BarsicAN Cuoapet.—Mr. Charles Green, of New 
College, has accepted the unanimous and cordial invi- 
tation of the Congregational Church assembling in 
Barbican Chapel to become its pastor. Mr. Green's 
ordination is appointed to take place on Thursday, the 
30th of March, preparatory to his entering on his 
pastoral labours on the first Sabbath in April. 


Uxverston, Lancasurre.—On Wednesday, Dec. 14, 
1853, the Rev. James Browne, B.A., late of Homerton 
College, and some time minister at Debenham, in 
Suffolk, was ordained to the pastorate over the Con- 
gregational Church at Ulverton. The services were 
commenced by the Rev. J. J. Steinitz, of Artillery- 
street, London, who read the scriptures and prayed; 
the Rev. John Browne, B.A., of Wrentham, Suffolk, 
stated the nature of a Christian church; the Rev. 
Robert Best, of Bolton, received the confession of faith 
and offered the ordination prayer; the Rev. James 


Browne, of North Walsham, Norfolk, 4 the charge h 


to his son. In the evening, the Rev. 
LL. D., &c., of Liverpool, preached to the church and 
congregation. The Revs. T. Taylor, of Tottlebank, 
and — Frearson, of Coniston, Baptists; G. Patterson 
and R. Chawner, of Ulverston, Wesleyans, were pre- 
sent, and took part in the engagements of that day, 
and also of the Friday evening following, when a 
social tea-meeting was held; after which several 


Raffles, D. D., 


addresses were delivered on matters of general and 


local interest. 


Parliamentary Proceedings. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. 


Pier 23 a 71 of, 5. 


Religious 
Wine Duty + for repeal > 4. 
Education (Scotland), for a general — 8. 


, against, 9. 
repeal of 1. 


Ne Stamp, for abolition of 1. | 
wee Neri against appointment of persons not speaking 
elsh, I. 
Working Classes, for laws to beneflt, I. 
Coasting Trade Bill, in favour of, I. 
Poor Law (Ireland), for amendment, I. 
9 and * for at of law, 1. 
tage Carriages for re „J. 
Universal Suffrage, for adoption of, 1. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


Select committee for inq into the charges against some 
Irish members, as contained in the 7¥mes newspaper :—Mr. Butt, 
Chairman, Sir John Young, the Solicitor-General for Ireland, 
Lord Hotham, Mr. John O'Connell, Mr. Bright, Mr. George Moore, 
Mr. ag” Thomas Liddell, Mr. Ker Seymer, Mr. Macartney, Mr. 
Muntz, Mr. Bentinck, and Mr. Napier. | 

Select to examine info under which 

blic-houses, hotels, beer-shops, dancing- , coffee-houses, 
ä temperance-hotels, and places of public entertainment, 
by bee nd mag oor may be called, are and now 

a 
U 


sanctioned, 
w of reporting to this House whether any 
alteration or amendment of the law can be made for the better 
reservation of public morals, the protection of the revenue, ona 
r proper accommodation of the public:—Mr. W. Brown, t 
Judge , Sir G. Goodman, Sir G. Grey, the Earl of March, 
Sir J. Pakington, Mr. Beckett, Mr. Barrow, Mr. Gregson, Lord 
D. Stuart, Lord E. Bruce, Mr: Packe, Mr. Sotheron, Mr. Lowe, and 


Ingham, Mr. Cumming Bruce, Mr. Hussey , Mr. Henry 

Austin Bruce; Mr. Mostyn, Mr. Locke, Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Farrer, 

Mr. Baird, Mr. Fitzroy, Colonel Pennant, and Mr. Child. 
Committee on the Portuguese Claims :—Mr. Thomas Cham- 


bers, Mr. Horsfall, Mr. William Brown, Mr. Strutt, The 


Judge Advocate, Mr. Henry Austin Bruce, Mr. Thomas Greene, 


‘Viscount Goderich, Sir Francis — 14.4 Duke, Mr. 
George Butt, Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. James r, Mr. Spooner, 
and Mr. Dunlop. 

BILLS renee AND READ A FIRST TIME. 


Public Prosecutors’ Bill fy a ag ee King) 
Property uailtvetion Bil Cu, Tafel), 


— 


| at su 


an election-officer, a lawyer from the same c 


‘| out. 


| 
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DEBATES. 
TESTAMENTARY JURISDICTION, 


In the House of Lords on Thursday, the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR brought in a bill on the above subject. 
Entering into an elaborate survey of the well-known 
evils of the present system, which have been admitted 
by successive Governments for more than twent 
years, he pointed out the multitude of distinct tribu- 
nals, 886, which multiply appeals and produce uncer- 
tainty of jurisdiction; the distinction between the 
treatment of real and r estate, cognizable in 
separate courts; the difficulty of preserving original 
wills, in consequence of their dispersion, &. He also 
gave a history of the attempts at legislating on the 
subject, and recited the recommendations of the various 
commissions of inquiry. The remedy he proposed for 
these evils is to vest the whole conteritious jurisdiction 
in the Court of Chancery ; but that court will not 
have anything to do with the common form or non- 
contentious business, constituting ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the whole, The present amount of testa- 
mentary business in the Ecclesiastical Courts does not 
occupy more than sixty days. As there are four 
judges.of original jurisdiction in the Court of Chan- 
eery, this sixty days’ business will give each fifteen 
— extra work. The authenticity of a will, or its 
validity, would be more correctly decided by a judge 
who deals with a wider range of subjects than by one 
who never had any other subject brought before him. 
Therefore a new Court of Probate, as recommended by 
the Commissioners, is not needed. He would transfer 
to the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery all the 
staff of the Ecclesiastical Courts as it now exists, and 
constitute one principal registrar to transact all the 
common form business. As to the proctors, who are 
only eighty in number, he proposed to continue them 
in the common form business exclusively, for a limited 
time ; after which, solicitors should be allowed to 
practise as well as proctors, and thus the former would 
no doubt become familiar with the business, That is 
not an essential part of the scheme, but he thought it 
desirable ultimately to get rid of double agency. He 
proposed to allow probate in the country under £1,500; 
and for that purpose would divide the country into 
districts, conferring on these courts all business of a 
non-contentious nature. But to give full security, 
every probate should have the séal affixed to it in 
London. As people do not like to see probates in 
copies, he wodld allow the original will to remzin in 
the country for six months, and after that time it 
should be transmitted to London, where there would 
be one registry of wills with proper indices, Finally, 
e would extend testamentary jurisdiction to all pro- 
peng, real or personal. 

The bill having been laid on the table, Lord 
BrovGuam briefly expressed his approval of the prin- 
ciple of the bill. He suggested the propriety of trans- 
ferring from the Ecclesiastical Courts to some other 
jurisdiction the cognizance of the offences of slander and 
defamation, brawling and smiting in churches, and vari- 
ous other offences of a similar description; and asked 


whether the optional power suggested to be given to the 


Court of Probate in 1832 and 1835, of either trying issues 
itself or sending them for trial to a court of common 


law, might not now be given, under the proposed bill, good 


to the Court of Chancery? Lord St. Leonarps and 
Lord CAMPBELL also expressed their concurrence in the 
measure. Lord St. Leonards said that when he came 
down to the House, he was afraid he should be opposed 
to the Lord Chancellor; and it was with much satis- 
faction, therefore, that he could agree with a great part 
of what had fallen from him. His objection was to the 
proposal that real property should be subjected to pro- 


te. 
The bill was read a first time. 
: BRIBERY AND INTIMIDATION. 
Sir Frrznor Kerry on Thursday moved for leave 


to bring in a bill to regulate the practice at the election 


of members to serve in Parliament for counties, cities, 


and boroughs in England and Wales; to prevent 


bribery; corruption, intimidation, and undue influence 
elections; and to diminish the thereof, 
Before he explained the provisions of his bill, he de- 
scribed the mode in which corruption is practised. 
A candidate asks what will be the expense of his 
election; he is told, say, £1,000; he advances the 
money, expressing his firm determination to avoid 
bribery. ‘He goes to the borough, and within twenty- 
four hours two-thirds of that sum is spent in corrupt 
practices of which he is ignorant. He is elected; and 
then perhaps the heads of his party wait upon him, and 
tell him £1,000 more has been e ded in his cause ; 
hinting that he had better not look into particulars. 
He pays the money, as a debt of honour. How is that 
great evil to be remedied? Sir Fitzroy proposes 
as the 
revising barristers, selected by the judges, should be 
appointed, and have the sole gement and control 
of the expenses of the election. At the nomination, 
the candidates should — 4 to this * = 3 
monies necessary to pay legal expenses, and sho 
swear that they had oe paid and would not in future 
pay any election expenses except through him. The 
candidates should take the oath, whether there wasa 
contest or not. It would result from this, that money 
expended in corruption must come from some other 
source, and thus bribery would soon wear itself 
To meet the case of persons acting as the agents 
of corruption independently of candidates, he proposed 
that the candidates should declare the names of their 
election-agents; and that any person in or about the 
borough suspected of having resorted to illegal prac- 
tices should be called u to take the ead 
oath. There were also clauses in the bill prohibit- 
ing the employment of flagmen, bands, and chairings. 
With respect to intimidation, he proposed that votes in 
England and Wales should be taken by means of voting- 
papers, with ample security against fabrication, muti- 


Y | officers 


lation, or fraud. This would do away with corruption 
by means of travelling expenses, enable the sick man 
to vote in his own room, and protect the voter. His 
lan was this :—The signing of the voting-paper should 
the act of voting; every year, Aber Hn in coun- 
ties and — mr returning officers where there is 
no corporation, should appoint places where competent 
might sit for three or four days before the day 
of election, to take declarations and votes, and transmit 
them to the returning officer ; distant votes might de- 
liver their declaration to a magistrate; the voting- 
paper should contain a solemn declaration that 
the voter had not received, and would not re- 
ceive, any bribe or consideration for his vote 
and that he voted freely and willingly. The votes 
would then be examined, as under the present 
system; and the returning officers would have power 
to investigate the validity of voting-papers, and detect 
fraud by calling any voters before him and questioning 
them as to the validity of the paper. Candidates to 
deposit with the election officer say £300 for counties 
and £200 for boroughs, and enter into a bond to cover 


expenses. 

After a few disparaging words from Colonel Sz- 
THorP, the ATTORNEY-GENERAL said he would not op- 
pose the introduction of a bill so novel in its principles 
and details: but he apprehended the bill would intro- 
duce the old evil of protracted polling and a scrutiny 
at the time ef election. 

Mr. Hume thought it would add to the evils it pro- 
fessed to Peng 4, an 

Mr. Henry Berxerky said it would increase intimi- 
dation, and not stop bribery. 

The question was put and carried mem. con. ; and the 
bill was read a first time. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. ——__ 
In the House of Lords on Friday night, Earl Frrz- 
WILLIAM having presented a petition from several 
managers of schools in Ireland, praying that the order 
of the 8th of July last, excluding the “Introductory 
Lessons on Christian Evidences ” from the course of 
national education in Ireland, might be rescinded, 
the Earl of Eciinton moved for & committee to 
inquire into the system of national education in 
Ireland. The retirement of three principal members 
from the board of commissioners last year, the with- 
drawal of books from the schools after they had 
received the sanction of the board, and the tion 
that allowed any parent to place a veto inst the 
use of any book to which he might object, were 
circumstances that, in his opinion, demanded consider- 
ation and inquiry. The result of these p 
must be taken to be, that all combined religious edu- 
cation was now at an endin Ireland. He begged to 
assure the House that he approached this subject with 
no spirit of hostility. On the contrary, he believed 
that the qualified support which he had given to the 
system had disappointed many of those with whom he 
was politically allied, and whose character, piety, and 
patriotism would render him most anxious to please 
= if 4 5 22 me : 
0 of ABERDEEN would not oppose inquiry 
though he hoped * would interfere with the 
paring of a system which has hitherto done so much 
. He regretted the withdrawal of the Archbi 
of Dublin, but believed that the progress of nationa 
education had not been retarded. In proof of this, at 
EN number of schools 
and scholars last year with the number for the yoar 
E On the 3lat of December, 1852, the num- 
of schools was 4, 963; on the 3lst of December, 
‘1853, it was 5,075; being an increase of 112 in the 


course of twelve months, The number of in 
1852, was 544,604; in 1853, it was 666,760. (Hear, 
hear.) Further than this, a communication 


last fourteen years the schools were never in so sound 
and flourishing a state, or so rooted in the affections of 
the people, as at the moment. It was also 
worthy of observation, that during the last year an 
increased number of Puor-law unions r 
achools under the superintendence of the bx us 


| of 163 Poor-law unions, 141 had placed their 


under the board, and, although one had been with- 
drawn in the course of tho last year, it was from 
causes quite unconnected with the retirement of the 
Archbishop of Dublin. Under these circumstances, he 
was justified in saying that the system had not sus- 
tained the slightest detriment in uence of the 
event which, at the time, he had regarded as a great 


ml * 
The Bishop of Down defended the * of 
allowing books to be withdrawn which, though sanc- 
tioned by the board, might not all r 
the wo} series of schools so various diversified 
in their character. 
Lord Cuancarty rejoiced that inquiries were at last 
to be instituted into a system that denied the right of 
rivate judgment. He complained that the National 
School stem had fallen into the hands of practical 
Roman Catholics. The very number of the schools 
founded under this system in Ireland was indicative of 
the character of the institution, 666--the mark of the 
beast. (Laughter.) 
ONTEAGLE hoped that the whole question was 
not to be re-opened, or the present system of mu 
tolerance disturbed. The Protestants in the north of 
Ireland had formerly raised an outory against the very 
books of whose withdrawal they now complained. 
The Earl of Donovcimore feared that the schools 
were now made instrumental for purposes of H 
tism by the Roman Catholics. The most leaders 
of disaffection in Ireland, in 1848, were tho masters of 
the National Schools. ‘ , 
The motion was agreed to, and their lordships 
adjourned, 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
In the House of Commons, on Friday night, Mr. 


LAYARD rose, pursuant to notice, to call attention to 


— 
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the Eastern question. Briefly reciting the proceedings 
on this subject in the House of Commons last session, 


and attributing to the extraordinary reserve of the 
Government the state of uncertainty and excitement 
in which the country even still remained, he expressed 
his hope that this uncertainty would now be removed, 
and both the past conduct and the future intentions of 
the Administration effectually cleared up. He had some 
time since arrived at the conviction,-that if the policy 
of the Government had been more straightforward, the 
course of events would have been materially changed ; 
and after a careful perusal of the voluminous blue 
books, he found no reason to alter his opinion. The 
hon. member then entered into an historical analysis 
of the past events, contending that even in the earlier 
months of last year, the Ministry might have found 
ample warning in the military preparation, the diplo- 
matic proceedings, and even in the language of Russia. 
He read various extracts, showing the points respecting 
which the British Government had been mistaken, 
short-sighted, or credulous. He quoted expressions 
from Russian despatches, in which Lord Aberdeen was 


significantly thanked and eulogised as playing a 
% beau role.” 


It appeared that the language of Lord J. Russell had not 
been regarded with so much favour by the Emperor of Russia. 
But at the end of that despatch there was a very curious pas- 
sage, That despatch was written in French, and it was usual, 
for the convenience of members who did not understand the 
French language, to make a translation of these despatches. 
He was not altogether ‘satisfied with the English version of 
this ge, and he accordingly turned to the French original. 
The House must excuse him if he quoted this passage in 
French (hear, hear) :— 3 

“Sous ce rapport Lord Aberdeen nous semble avoir par- 
faitement compris le beau réle qu’avait 4 y jouer Angle terre 
et nous aimons à en féliciter, persuadés d' advance de l' impar- 
tialité qu'il mettra à le remplir.” 

(A laugh). To his humble apprehension, the beau rdle” 
that the noble lord at the head of the Government was stated 
to have so perfectly understood was rather an ironical ex- 

ression. 0 eers.) But, on referring to the English trans- 
lation, he found a rather more favourable and honourable 
interpretation of this passage. The translation ran thus,— 
“ Lord Aberdeen 4 to us to have fully understood the 
‘important part’ which England had to p 2 (A laugh.) 
Aſter the important part which the noble earl had played, it 
might be thought that Count Nesselrode was justified in 
speaxing of the beau role of England in these transactions. 


He showed that, as early as June last, Austria had de- 
clared against Russian aggression—Count Buol having 
stated, in a gonversation with the British Minister, 
that he would make no engagements with Russia not 
to oppose her with arms, and he even added that, 
should he be called upon to carry out an armed interven- 
tion on the frontiers, it would be in support of the 
authority and independence of the Sultan. There was 
no evidence that any formal protest had been made 
against the occupation of the Principalities. Russia 
was delighted to find that England did not take up the 
uestion as became her, and in September they found 
ir H. Seymour writing to Lord Clarendon to the effect, 
that the chances of a favourable issue wore dimini 
by the belief indulged in by the Russian Cabinet, that 
the Turkish army could not hold out till the spring. 
On all sides the Government received warnings as to 
what the real intentions of Russia were—from Lord 
Stratford, from Count Nesselrode himself, from Lord 
Cowley—and, as showing the confidence with which 
Russia calculated upon our non-interference in any- 
thing like an effectual way, in a conversation related by 
Sir i. Seymour, that took place between himself and 
Count Nesselrode, the count said that he thought war 
would hardly be undertaken by a country so much in- 
terested in maintaining peace as England. Mr. Layard 
went on to remark that, in the matter of the Vienna 
Note, it was only the candid manifesto of Count Nes- 
selrode which taught the Ministers what was the real 
import of that document, and prevented the consum- 
mation of a serious act of injustice. Adverting to the 
movements of the fleets, he found that in every step 
the French had taken the initiative, and seemed to be 
urging on their reluctant ally; and yet it had been 
pleaded, in vindication of the English Government, 
that they were hampered by the necessity of sccuring 
the co-operation of France. Declaring that the tragedy 
of Sinope required fuller explanations, he drew evi- 
dence from the published despatches to show that the 
admirals of the united fleets might have prevented that 
catastrophe, or the Turks by themselves have averted 
it, if it had not been for the timorous and vacillating 
instructions sent out from England. In reference to 
the Sinope affair, Mr. Layard related an anecdote with 
the view of showing the extreme blood-thirstiness of 
the Russians in this transaction :— 

After they had sunk these miserable ships and were going 
away, they espied a few miserable wretches clinging to some 
spars and endeavouring to save their lives, when they manned 
boats, went to them, and took them off the wrecks; after 
which, they conveyed them to an island near and deliberately 
shot them, loading their guns with small shot for that pur- 
pose. What a contrast did that afford to the noble conduct 
of the Turkish commander (cheers), who, when he saw no 
chance but death or dishonour, gave leave to those who wished 
to leave the vessel, and he himpelf went to the powder maga- 
zine and blew himself up in order that the vessel might not 
fall into the hands of the enemy! Talk about this being a 
war * ians! It was not hard to say who behaved 
most like infidels. (Cheers.) 

But the 9 was, what were the Government 
7 oe aa he war, th bound to carry it t 

they en in the war, they were bound to carry it to 
8 * issue, and have con it some tangible results. 


(Hear.) These could not be effected, or a favourable state of 


affairs brought about, until Russia wae no longer allowed to 


interfere with the internal administration of Turkey; until 
the Danubian 2 ties, Servia, Wallachia, and Moldavia, 
were released from ian interference; until the Danube 
was thrown open to European commerce; until Circassia had 
also been thrown open, and until the Caucasus, that high 
road to India, was cut off—for, as long as Rustia 
this high road into Persia, Asia Minor, and the centre of 
Asia, the Indian dominions of England were at her mercy, 
as she could bring her influence to bear on the population 
of India, and prevent this conntry from ever holding it other- 
wise than by military tenure,—until the Black Sea was no 
longer a mare clauewm, and until Russia was compelled to 
ive up its ‘pretensions to the right of interfering with the 
Christian abject of the Sultan—to nothing short of this 
could England submit or assent to without disgrace.” 


Mr. Layard proceeded to notice some of the argu- 
ments used against the Turks and their rule :— 


“ As a small work that he (Mr. Layard) had published had 
been cited in favour of this argument, as to the Tarks being 
unworthy to govern, he might, by way of 2 men- 
tion that the massacre alluded to in that work was not com- 
mitted by the Turks, but by rebellious tribes. The Turks 
had often engaged in wars, at great cost, to enforce the 
rights of the Christians. The Albanian war was undertaken 
in defence of the Christians, and in Bosnia, Omar Pasha, the 

resent commander-in-chief, carried on a war to a successful 
issue in order to compel the Mussulman to admit the Chris- 
tians to those rights that had been accorded to his subjects by 
the Sultan. No doubt, acts of aggression had been com- 
mitted by the Turks; he himself had been witness to some, 
and no one was morg anxious or would do more than he to 

revent their occurrence. Yet, whenever such acts were 

rought under the notice of the Sultan or his Ministers, 
immediate redress was afforded, and no one who had been in 
communication with the Sultan or his Ministers could doubt 
his humane or enlightened character, or his desire to place all 
his subjects on the same footing.” 


He contended that Turkey had very greatly im- 


proved during the last fifteen years. 


“Great had been the improvement when they considered 


that the Turkish Government had to deal with people of 
different races, differing also in religion and language. ‘Talk 
of Russia? It had been ever since the time of Peter the 
Great effecting these improvements. Turkey had done more 
in 15 years than Russia had in 150 years, notwithstanding 
that it had had better material, a people with no great differ- 


ence of religion, and an emperor who was regarded as a god 
upon earth. With regard to the trade of this country with 

urkey, he bert ed to call the attention of the House to the 
almost incredible increase that had taken place. He could 
not compare it to that of any other nation. It had increased 
from a most insignificant amount to nearly 23, 000, 000. He 
was told that part of this was derived from Asia; but what 
was this owing to but the liberal tariffs of the Turkish 
Government and the en ent given by it? And if the 
Sultan was supported it would be found that the commerce 
would continue to increase in a similar ratio to what it had 
done of late years. With respect to the religious arguments 
that were advanced, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe had stated, 
that one of the objects of Prince Menschikoff’s mission was 
to — the spread of Protestanism iu hoe He was 
pis that his noble friend had confirmed what he (Mr. Layard) 

ad stated last year—that one of the great causes of the 
mission Was to check the progress of religious opinions; he 
did not mean Protestanism only, but also of Catholicism, 
They were told that they ought to put the Greeks in their 
place. If they were to do this, they must carry out the same 
principle with regard to other sects. It was not that he 
approved of their religion that he spoke thus, but because he 


stood there as the advocate of truth, and he thought when 


that was at stake they ought not to be influenced by a man's 
religious belief, be he Mah 
denomination.” (Hear.) 


In conclusion, he called upon the Government to do 


their duty, in the certainty that the people of England 
would do theirs. 


omedan or of any other religious 


Sir J. GRAHAM would not appeal to the forbearance 


of the House, but to its wisdom and justice, and was 
ready to stake the cause of the Government upon the 
decision. The primary duty of an administration was 
to preserve peace, so long as it was consistent with 
honour, and this they had done up to the present 
moment. Commencing his reply to the various ch 

brought “pues the Government, with the allegation 


that they had blindly trusted to Russian assurances, he 
remarked that Russia had been an old and faithful ally 
of Great Britain, and dark, malignant suspicions did 
not easily take root in generous minds. The assertion 
that the Russian armaments would have been checked, 
and especially the Sinope disaster averted, by a more 
prompt movement of the naval forces, he met by com- 
paring the dates of the instructions sent to the admi- 
rals with those of the successive events, citing several 
passages from the despatches of Lord Stratford in sup- 
port of his argument, and 9 also, in refe- 
rence to the last-mentioned catastrophe, that no one 
except the Turkish officials knew in how disgrace 

defenceless a condition the harbour of Sinope had been 
left. Briefly vindicating the Vienna note, he went 
through the catalogue of succeeding events, contending, 
that in every instance the Government had shown 
quite as much vigour as the case required, or as was 
compatible with their hopes and efforts for averting 
war. Besides maintaining peace through many months 
of complicated negotiations, in which the French Em- 
* had proved a faithful participator, the Ministry, 

e pleaded, had done much :— 

The hon. gentlemen asks us what has been the result of all 
these transactions ? I tell bim, in the first place, that we have 
avoided war up to the last moment (cheers); and in the next 

lace, that there has been established a cordial union with 

rance. (Renewed cheers.) Here I cannot neglect the op- 
N of bearing testimony to the perfect good faith of the 

rench Government, and more especially of the Emperor at 
the head of it, throughout the whole of these arduous transac- 
tions and complicated negotiations. (Cheers.) I hold it to be 
only discharging a debt of justice to express this opinion, and 
to state that we have not the slightest grounds of complaint in 
anyone 2 against France. (Cheers.) We have, then, 
cemented the union between France and England. Have we 
done nothing more? We have also succeeded in combining 
Austria and Prussia with us in many most important transac- 
tions. (Hear, hear.) There has been some doubt thrown on 
what was the exact meaning of the Vienna note. This is im- 


mediately connected with another subject on which the hon. 
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gentleman touched; and the question arises, what is the true 
intrepretation of the old treaties ? What were the engagements 
of Turkey under the treaty of Kainardji? Turkey, in re- 
jecting the Vienna note, put her construction on those engage- 
ments, and Russia, by Count Nesselrode's comments on that 
note, intimated her interpretation of them in an opposite sense 
—an interpretation clearly inconsistent with the rights, inde- 
pendence, and integrity of Turkey. Well, then, as it is no ad- 
vantage that there should have been obtained the concurrence 
of Prussia and Austria, in addition to that of France and of 
England in placing that interpretationon the old treaties which 
Turkey put on them, and in absolutely repudiating the Russian 
interpretation ? (Cheers.) That we have succeeded in doing 
while maintaining peace. Nay, more, we have in the con- 
ference in Vienna obtained the consent of Austria and 
Prussia to the declaration that the terms offered by Turkey are 
reasonable terms, and that those terms ought to be accepted by 
Russia. (Hear, hear,) Still further, we have the concurrent 


declaration of the Four Powers, that the counter-project of | 


Russia, rejecting them, is inadmissible, (Hear, hear.) Thus 
we have insulated Russia, and she now stands alone, That 
which was in the beginning of the year 1853 a quarrel be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, has now assumed the aspect of 
Russia contending against Europe united (hear, hear); and I 
must again repeat, that to obtain this result, with war not yet 
declared, appears to me to be, I will not say a diplomatic 
triumph, but a great advantage. (Laughter) ...... I 
say we are ready for war—we are prepared for war. France, 
too, is prepared for war. Russia has not yet crossed the 
Danube; and not a Russian ship of war can navigate the 
Black Sea, which Russia has hitherto treated as a mare clau- 
sum. (Hear, Hear.) France and England are determined 
that the Principalities shall be evacuated. (Cheers.) Austria 
and Prussia have stated that they agree in opinion that the in- 
dependence of Turkey must be maintained, and that the occu- 
pation of the Principalities by Russia is inadmissible. There- 
fore, that which was before a mere Turkish quarrel is now a 
European one, and the settlement, like the quarrel, must be 
European. (Hear, hear.) 


Whatever their decision he called upon them 
not to potter over blue-books and raise small objcctions 
at the risk of creating disunion and delay. If there 
were serious grounds of complaint let them bo urged 
manfully, and the Ministry put definitely upon their 
defence ; but let the machine of Government move on 
in any case, at a crisis when it could not be arrested 
for a moment without serious peril. ‘‘I must say (he 
concluded) that, as after all this discussion no clear 
or substantial decision can be come to on such a mo- 
tion as that the Speaker leave the chair, I am almost 
ashamed to have trespassed on the time of the House 
so long.“ (Cheers.) 

Lord Jock vx then addressed the House, and con- 
tended that the Government had incurred heavy sacri- 
floes for the sake of conciliating Russia, who had out- 
witted them after all. 

Lord Duptry Sruart had not read all the blue- 
books on the subject, but he saw enough to convince 
him that the course of the Government wanted hold- 
ness, and should be described as composed of one part 
discretion aud three parts cowardice. That it could 
not be termed wise he argued from the historical facts, 
which proved how utterly untrustworthy had been tha 
conduct of Russia in regard to treaties. Our Govern- 
ment ought to have taken a firm attitude against the 

retensions of that Power: ) 

The general opinion of those with whom he had an oppor- 
tunity of conversing on the continent was, that if the attempt 
of Russia had been met in that way, it would have been 
nipped in the bud. (Hear, hear.) But more than that, it 
was the general opinion, that if England had not been go- 
verned by a Minister who, right or wrong, was supposed to 
have a strong leaning to Russia (hear, hear), and who, by 
former acts, was understood to show a great desire to comply 
with any of the demands of that country—it was the general 
4 that if, instead of such a Minister, we had had one 
of a firmer character, not only would the Pruth never have 
been crossed, but that the demands of Russia would never have 


heen expressed. (Hear, hear.) Wherever he (Lord D. 


Stuart) had gone he had heard but one opiuion on the sub- 
ject, and that one opinion had been pronounced in a single 
word and in a single name—Palmerston. (Hear, hear). II 
you had had a Minister of that description,” was the almost 
universal expression of every statesman and politician that 
eould be talked with on the continent, “nothing would have 
happened.” (Hear, hear.) 


Lord Dudley proceeded to refer to his own observa- 
tions during his visit to the East 


He believed that there was not a statesman who better un- 
derstood the question of Turkey, or who was more anxious to 
defend the interests of England, as connected with it, than 
Lord Stratford, and he stated, that Turkey had exhibited a 
spirit of self-devotion, unaccompanied by any fanatical demon- 
stration ;” and that the Sultan 3 with perfect sue- 
cess to the real of the Mussulman, and the loyalty of her 
Christian population.” (Hear, hear.) What 5 (Lord D. 
Stuart) saw in the country agreed entirely with this descrip- 


ully | tion. The Turks were accused of fanaticism, but he main- 


tained they were showing the greatest patriotism. (Hear, 
hear.) If any attempt were made by a foreign power to in- 
terfere with the internal affairs of this country, especially upon 


any subject connected with religion, would not the Protestants — 


of this country rise up as one man to repel the intruder ? 
And would they then be told that all their zeal and desire to 
defend their rights and honour were nothing bnt fanaticism ? 
(Hear.) Though the Turks had come forward to defend their 
sovereign, they had exhibited no fanatical conduct. There 
had been no insolence offered to the Christians, nor any dis- 
turbances whatever that could be referred to religious feeling. 
When he was at Constantinople, in December last, there was 
a series of émeutes, but they were occasioned by a number of 
the younger portion of the population, the students of law, as 
they might be called—the softas—who had got the notion 
that the Government was going to make concessions to Russia, 
and sign an inglorious and dishonourable peace. But there 
was no disturbance whatever. They declared at once that 
they had no desire to interfere with the Christians or their 
privileges, and no r was molested. He had himself been 
walking about and had passed the greater part of the day in the 
bazaars and that part of Constantinople which was more par- 
ticularly inhabited by the Mussulmans. He wore a French 
dress, and he met with no annoyance, and he did not believe 
that a single Christian had been injured upon that occasion. 
He was glad to state that the Turkish army was in extremely 
good order. The troops were fine men, who were well formed, 
well equipped, and well cared for, both in barracks and in 


hospital, Under Omar Pasha, at all events, they were alsa 
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well commanded, and he trusted that they would be able to 

ive such a good account of their enemy as would continue to 
90 them honour, and would suffice to defend their territory 
until they should receive the succour of this country and 
France, to which they were entitled by their valour, the na- 


ture of their cause, and the conduct which had been pursued 
by their Government. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Roesuck defended the conduct of the Ministry, 
in a situation which he considered exceedingly delicate. 
If they had rushed hastily into war, the first to con- 
demn them would be the opponents who now con- 
demn them for temerity. Nor did he see reason to 
conclude that the earlier assumption of an hostile 
attitude would have stopped the Czar. At present, 
their chief duty was to prove that the English people 
were united and in earnest: that, having spared no 


effort to preserve peace, they would meet war with 
corresponding energy— | 


We ought to tell Europe by our conduct at this crisis that 


we really, and im earnest, meant to stop the Emperor of 


Russia in his career of spoliation, and that, in order effectu- 
ally to do so, we intended to act as one man. (Lond cheers.) 
If Government would speak out upon this subject it would be 
well, and then, if what they proposed were satisfactory, all 
parties would come forward and assist them in their efforts. 
At any rate, it seemed to him that our pe at this time was 
not so much to look back and cavil at what had been done, 
and eould not now be helped, as to look forward and consider 
what was the wisest thing to do. (Cheers.) We ought to 
examine carefully the demands of Russia, and at the same 
time ask ourselves of what we were afraid. As far as the 
mere question of war was concerned, it appeared to him that, 
if such were necessary, we might be called upon to undertake 
the same at some future time under circumstances not half so 
favourable as the present (hear, hear); and it would be the 
height of folly in us—merely for the sake of avoiding such a 
war, which sooner or later must inevitably take place, to allow 
Russia and Turkey to settle this matter by themselves, now 
we had been forced so far into it. What would be the conse- 
uence of so doing? Why, the consequence would be this— 
that when Russia was once in possession of Constantinople— 
as she would virtually be—she would have the use and com- 
mand of the Dardanelles ; she would shut up the Black Sea, 
and, by preventing our channel of approach, would effectually 
extend her possessions in India and the East. (Hear, hear.) 
Now was, in fact, the time to go to war, because now we had 
a close alliance and good understanding with France, such, as 
from circumstances over which we had no contryl, might be 
severed at some future time, or, at all events, might not be so 
cordial as at present. If Government are desirous to go to 
war, or rather, if they have exhausted all means of preserving 
peace, and thus are compelled to have recourse to war (hear, 
hear), we ought to assist them with all our might, honestly 
and truly. (Loud cheers.) [The hon. member, who spoke 
in a very low voice, was listened to throughout with the 
greatest attention, and resumed his seat amid loud cheers. ) 
Lord Joun Russett, ‘after the very generous and 
very wise speech of the honourable member for Shef- 
field,” could have no hesitation in giving that infor. 
mation, so properly asked for on so grave and impor-: 
tant an occasion. Lord John censured the course 
taken by “his honourable friend,“ Mr. Layard. The 
House might have taken three courses. It might have 
voted that ministers had committed so many errors in 
their former policy as not to be fit guides in the war; 
it might have said, You have committed errors, and 
might have made better alliances, but we will waive 
those questions of difficulty, and vote the estimates for 
the year”; or, it might have said, without entering 
into any question about the negotiations, We will 
wait to see our grounds of confidence in the vigour and 
judgment with which the war may be prosecuted.” 
ut Mr. Layard had made out a case of censure, then 
gave ministers a pass for their errors, and allowed the 
votes. Lord John followed Sir James Graham in 
challenging the House to give its censure or its con- 
fidence. He also surveyed the hlue-books, to show that 
the want of straightforwardness was on the side of 
Russia; that the deliberation of Ministers had not 
been vacillation or delay; and that they could not re- 
frain from sustaining the principles from which they 
set out, unless they desired to let Russia, by means of 
menace, or force, or by lavish diplomacy,” render 
Turkey utterly prostrate, and had thus consented “ to 
compliment away the independence of Turkey.” Lord 
John spoke in the following severe terms of the Sinope 
massacre: 


“The disaster which took place at Sinope was one that 
must have affected every man in this country with the most 
painful feelings. (Hear, hear.) Sir, 1 must say I was greatly 
surprised at reading the congratulations addressed by the 
Emperor of Russia to his officers and his admirals upon the 
receipt of the intelligence of the destruction and the butchery 
at that so-called victory (cheers)—a victory fof some six or 
seven large line-of-battle ships over six or seven frigates of 
very inferior quality (hear, hear,)—a victory pushed to the 
extent of the most dreadful carnage, and with no sort of 
generosity shown. (Cheers.) That the advantage of a la 
and superior force like that should be a source of glory to the 
Russians, and a reason for the congratulations of a soverei 


to his subjects, does, I own, afflict me with a feeling of the 
greatest disgust.” (Cheers.) 


The rejection by Russia of the last proposals of the 
Four Powers showed a grievous disregard to the peace 
of Europe :— 

Now I must say that, considering these Four Powers were 
England, France, Austria, and Prussia, and that they repre- 
sented all the great powers of Europe, with the exception of 
Russia, and that the terms were proposed with the view of 
preventing a bloody and costly war, which was likely to ex- 
tend over all Kurope—I must say that the Emperor of Russia 
showed a total disregard of the peace of Euro hear, hear 
Van utter contempt of the opinion of Europe—(hear, ber 
—and an entire disrespect of those sovereigns with whom he 
had been in alliance. (Cheers.) Instead of any acceptance 
of the terms proposed by the Four Powers, others were sent 
to Vienna by Russia which will be shortly laid on the table 
of the House, containing very much a repetition of the old 
demands, with the addition of other terms, one of which is, 
that the refugees in Turkey of different nations should be ex- 
pelled from that country—(hear, hear)—an article which must 
tend to weaken Turkey, as it would be the source of continual 
remonstrance, and the cause of war whenever it pleased the 
Emperor of Russia, (Hear.) 
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He would not attempt to say that he entertained a 


hope that the Emperor of Russia would accede to that 
proposition, or that he would abstain from enforcing, 
with all the age of Russia, those unjustifiable de- 
mands which he had hitherto made. Lord John stated 
the position and intentions of Ministers :— 

In the first place, that there has been an exchange of notes 
between England and France, promising to co-operate in 
giving assistance to Turkey, and declaring on the part of both 
Powers that no selfish interests and no increase of territory 
or power is sought for. (Cheers.) They feel that the cause is 
one, in the first place, of the independence of Turkey—a Power 
which has been most cruelly outraged—(loud cheers) —a Power 
which has resisted with great firmness and with great ability 
the unjust demands of the diplomatic Ministers of Russia; and 
@ Power which has resisted with courage and skill in the 
field the united legions of Russia (Loud cheers.) But, Sir, 
the cause is still more. It is to mankind the peace of Europe, 
of which the Emperor of Russia is the wanton disturber— 
(cheers)—and it is for mankind to throw upon the head of that 
disturber the consequences which he has so flagrantly, and, I 
believe, so imprudently evoked, (Cheers.) And it is to man- 
kind the independence, not only of Turkey, but of Germany, 
and of all European nations. The state of Germany for the 
last few years has been one, if not ubsolutely of independence 
upon the Emperor of Russia, at least one in which dependence 
has not beeu very loudly asserted. (Hear, hear.) I could not 
but think, on reading the transactions that took place last 
year at Paris, that there was too much acquiescence on the 

art of the German Powers in the unjustitiable pretensions of 
Russia, (Loud cheers.) This House is aware, and I have had 
occasion to relate it with that commendation which I thought 
was due, that, when the Earl of Malmesbury found that the 
Emperor of the French meant to be faithful to the engage- 
ments of the country over which he was called to reign, and 
that his object was to maintain the peace of Europe, on the 
part of this country, the willing recognition of the Queen was 
declared to the new form of government. (Hear, hear.) But 
the Powers or Germany thought it advisable to wait until the 
Emperor of Russia had declared his mind on the subject, and 
the mind of the Emperor of Russia was, that the Emperor of 
the French might be acknowledged; but that, not having 
descended from a line which ‘had for centuries occupied the 
throne, he (the Emperor of Russia) could not call the Emperor 
of the French his brother. (Laughter.) The Emperor of the 
French had too much good sense to attach any very great im- 
c to whether he was called “ my good friend,” or “‘ my 
brother.” (Langhter and cheers.) But it was understood that 
the Powers of Germany, one and all, desired theirrepresentatives 
to wait at Paris, and not to recognize the Emperor of the 
French until they were assnred that the unusual form of 
recognition of the Emperor of Russia had been received. 
I say, Sir, that that shows a state of Germany not so inde- 
pendent as one would wish. (Hear, hear) I cannot but 
think—and there are growing symptoms of it every day—that 
this violent attempt on the part of Russia, that these acts in 
violation of all right and justice, have at length aroused both 
in Austria and Prussia a sense that they must consider the 
welfare of Europe before consulting the will of the Empe- 
ror of Russia. My belief is, therefore, although we have no 
engagement with them—and I state it plainly to the House, 
that they are not bound to us to resist in any manner the acts 
of aggression on the part of Russia—still, my belief is that 
both those nations, constituting the great empire of Germany— 
divided as Germany is into separate sovereignties—will be too 
much impressed with the growing importance and position of 
that empire—of its 35,000,000 inhabitants, of its enlighten- 
ment, of its civilization, and of the importance of maintaining 
its independence—not to take care that the aggrandisement of 
Russia does not become so formidable as to threaten the inde- 
pendence of that great Germanic power. I believe, therefore, 
that in undertaking this contest, even though we should not have 
the immediate assistance of those two great German Powers, 
yet that they would look on with a view, not to aid Russia—not 
to engage themselves to Russia—but, on the contrary, to use 
all their influence, and, if necessary, their arms, to stop her 
in her attem progress of conquest and of lawless force. 
(Cheers.) I have said that we have an engagement with 
France. We have now proposed to make an engagement with 
Turkey by which we shall be sure, besides other things which 
are necessary on such occasions, that Turkey will not agree to 
any peace with Russia, while we are giving our aid and 
assistance, without our consent and concurrence. (Loud 
cheers.) That engagement with Turkey has not yet been 
formed; but I have no doubt that, considering the manner in 
which the affairs of Turkey have been lately conducted, that 
she will willingly accept the aid and assistance which 
England and France can give her upon the condition I 
have stated. And, Sir,1 beg here to say that, in entering 
upon that contest, we shall have the graatest confidence in, 
and reliance upon, our French ally (Loud cheers.) The 
conduct of the Emperor of the French during the whole of 
these transactions, in our repeated and almost daily inter- 
communications, has been so open, so frank, and so straight- 
forward, that*it is impossible not to place the utmost reliance 
in him and in his Government. (Great cheering.) Wich 
respect to the exertions it may be necessary for us to make— 
without at present speaking of the efforts that we may here- 
after be called upon to use, but confining myself to what, at 
the very beginning of this struggle, it will be incumbent on 
us to adopt—1 beg to state that we shall think it necessary, 
in the estimates for the year,to add no less a sum than 
£3,000,000 of money to the amount that was asked for last 
year. It may be said that this is a large increase of our naval 
and army establishments. But, I say again, as the right hon. 
gentleman has said, and which I also stated in the beginning 
of my speech, that these resources are necessary; but, at the 
same time, if you think that the direction to be given to them 
can be better confided to other hands, declare that to be your 
opinion by some early vote, and place the direction of the re- 
sources of this empire in more skilful and abler hands. But if 
you do not take that course, and you confide them to us, then 
we shall expect your confidence in allowing us to carry on 
these transactions according to the best of our judgment, with. 
out which confidence nosuccess can possibly take place. (Hear.) 
Recollect that success in war depends upon secresy, depends 
upon combination, depends upon rapidity, and thut it is incon- 
sistent with success to explain your operations. (Cheers.) I 
am not asking too much, therefore, when I ask you to adopt 
one or the other of those alternatives, and either place the 
government of the war in other hands, or, if not, then to give to 
us that — which is necessary successfully tocarry it on. 
(Hear, hear.) It is not to be forgotten that war brings with it 
increased burdens. (Hear.) Let no man suppose that we can 
enter upon a struggle with the Emperor of Russia, in support 
of a power comparatively feeble, without making considerable 
efforts, and without calling upon the ple to bear burdens 
greater than they have had to sustain during a time when we 
were at peace with all the world. (Hear, hear.) If they are 


not prepared to bear those burdens, let them not enter into this 


ah 


war; but let them, if they do enter into this war, endeavour to 
carry it toa successfulissue. (Cheers.) For my part, if most 
unexpectedly the Emperor of Russia should — from his 
former demands, and at the sight of all Europe disapproving 
his conduct, and of two of the most considerable nations of 
Europe being prepared to act in arms, if necessary, against 
him, he should acknowledge the independence and integrity of 
the Porte in the only manner in which it could be satisfactorily 
done—I shall, and we shall all, rejoice to be spared the efforts 
and the burdens of a conflict. (Hear, hear.) But, if that is not 
to be, and if peace is no longer consistent with our duty to 
England, with our duty to Europe, and with our duty to the 
world—if the ambition of this enormous Power has got to such 
a pitch that even its moderation is more ambitious than the 
ambition of other States—if Russia will not be contented with 
anything less than the subjugation of the whole empire of 
Turkey and the possession of Constantinople itself—if such 
are her feelings and such are her objects—then we can only 
endeavour to enter into this contest with a stout heart. 
(Cheers.) Muy God defend the right! and, for my part, I 
shall willingly share the burden and the responsibility. (The 
noble lord resumed his seat amid loud cheers from both sides 
of the House.) 


Mr. Crosser contended that England was not justi- 
fied in interfering in the affairs of the Continent, and 
referred to the gréat increase in the public \burdens 
which must result from such a contest as that in which 
the Government were about to engage, as a reason for 
pausing before they entered upon it. : 

Mr. Cospen and Mr. H. Bariu1e moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. Lord Jonx RusszLL. hoped the 
House would not separate without voting the required 
men. Upon this Mr. Disnaxlt explained, that he 
would rather have taken the discussion after the Navy 
Estimates if he had had the control of the arrangement; 
butafter the speech of Sir JamesGraham, whotold them 
they were not to “potter” over the blue-books, he thought 
the debate had better be continuous. He descri 
Lord John Russell’s speech, amidst the oheers of the 
House, as worthy of himself and the occasion. He 
added, that foreign nations would see that there would 
be no difference of opinion as to the number of men 
that will be voted, or with t to anything that 
may be requisite in the prosecution of a just war. 

n these conditions, Lord Joux agreed to adjourn 
the debate. | 

On Monday night the debate was resumed by Mr. 
ConpEN, who, after tracing the history of the diplo- 
macy of the Western Powers up to the date of the 
Vienna Note, contended that the whole differonce 
between these Powers and Russia consisted in this, 
that the former wished that the grievances of the 
Christians in Turkey should be redressed by thom- 
selves, and not by Russia, and for this despicable 
= of quarrel Europe was to be deluged in blood ! 

ether from Russia or England, the Christian popu- 
lation of Turkey were looking for those ameliorations 
which Russia (for selfish ends, no doubt) desired to 
secure to them. Mr. Cobden read extracts from tho 
official papers showing the condition of Christians in 
Turkey, and the misgovernment of its Greek subjects 
by the Porte. This state of things was fully exhibited 
by Lord Clarendon’s letter of instructions to Lord 
Stratford, on his appointment as ambassador to Con- 
stantinople. Again, he found on the 24th of June 
Lord Clarendon sent a letter to Lord Stratford, in 
which the same subject was again referred to in the 
following terms: — Your Excellency has long and 
zealously laboured to obtain for the Christians in 
Turkey that their evidence should be received in the 
courts of justice with the same consideration and res- 
t as their Mussulman fellow-subjects, and that the 
63 distinction which fanaticism has long inter- 
posed between Turks and Rayahs in this respect should 
no longer be allowed to prevail. It is impossible to 
sup that any true sympathy for their rulers will 
be felt by the Christians, so long as they are made to 
experience in all their daily transactions the inferiority 
of their position as compared with that of their Mus- 
sulman fellow-subjects—so long as they are aware 
that they will seek in vain for justice for wrongs done 
either to their persons or their properties, because they 
are deemed a degraded race, unworthy to be put into 
comparison with the followers of Mahomet. Your 
Excellency will plainly and authoritatively state to 
the Porte that this state of things cannot be lon 
tolerated by Christian Powers. e Porte must de- 
cide between the maintenance of an erroneous religious 
principle and the loss of the sympathy and support of its 
allies. Without the hearty assistance of its Christian 
dependentsand the powerful sympathy and support of its 
Christian allies, the Turkish empire must soon cease to 
exist.“ Here we find the Christian Powers insisting and 
demanding that the Turkish Government should ame- 
liorate the condition of its Christian er as the 
evils and oppressions under which that population 
lived could not be tolerated. Could Russia say more 
than that? And then the letter proceeded further to 
state that the Porte must make its choice between an 
erroneous religious principle and the loss of the support 
of its allies. He would ask what possible good could 
come from an alliance between two countries when the 
one demanded from the Government of the other, as a 
condition of effecting any good. at all, that it should 
abandon its religious principle? Did the House think 
it possible that a me nar like the fanatical Mussul- 
man population of Turkey would abandon its religion? 
And yet, if it did not, we were told it was impossible 
to do justice to the subjects of the country. It was 
absolutely impossible to put the Christians of Turkey 
upon an am with the Turks without a total aban- 
donment of the law of the Koran, the great evil of that 
— system being, that it took up a man from the 
e and never parted with him till he was in the 
grave—that it regulated the civil law of the country 
and exercised an influence over all the social happiness 
of the whole people. — He now came to the 
first letter from Lord tratford de Redcliffe to Lord 
Clarendon, in which a reference was made to the state 
of the Christian population of rd oid, It was dated 
July 4, 1853, and Lord Stratford Already the 
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dissatisfaction iling in Bulgaria threatens to end 
in an insurrection of the Christians. . A party in Servia 
is, at the same time, suspected—I hope etroneously— 
of looking to the first occasion for making a mg 
towards independence, The whole of European Tur- 
key, from the frontier of Austria to that of Greece, is 
almost denuded of regular soldiers, and exposed to the 
irruption of Albanian hordes habituated to turbulence 
and plunder. Information has reached me from Scutari 
that the Montenegrins are preparing to make an 
inoursion into Turkey, with the prospect of finding 
sympathy and co-operation among the Christian 
tribes in that neighbourhood, A spirit of fanaticism, 
dangerous alike to the rayahs and to the authorities 
dangerous to neglect and difficult to controul— 
. 7 to be rising in other parts of the country. 
Greeks, though still quiet, have taken up a position, 
and hold in society a language which indicates views of 
ambition, unrestrained principles or by treaties.” 
About this time Lord Stratford had very properly 
caused inquiries to be made throughout Turkey by our 
consuls as to the condition of the people, and especially 
the Christian . By this means a great num- 
ber of reports been collected. The spirit of these 
reports was apparent in Lord Clarendon's answer, 
dated July 20, 1853: — The urgent necessity of ex- 
tricating Turkey from her present position by peaceful 
means is now more strongly than ever impressed 
upon her Majesty's Government by the numerous re- 
ports from her ajesty s consuls in differents parts of 
the empire, which your Excellency has transmitted 
— the alarming state of the country, and by your 
Excellency’s opinion respecting the dangers which 
threaten the authority of the Sultan in Bulgaria and 
Servia from the disaffection of the people, and in Euro- 
pean N the absence of regular troops; while 
it appears that the Montenegrins are preparing to make 
an incursion into Turkey, and that the Shah of Persia, 
insti by Russia, is collecting an army at Sal- 
tanieh ; and your Excellency considers that a spirit of 
fanaticism, dangerous alike to the rayahs and the au- 
thorities, is rising in various parts of the l and 
that the Greeks have taken up a position which indi- 
cates views unrestrained by e or by treaties. 
But, at the same time—[he wished the House particu- 
larly to mark this passage|—the Turkish Government 
is so little mindful of its interests not to offend Chris- 
tian Powers at this moment, or so powerless to enforce 
its own orders, that your Excellency was compelled on 
the 22d ult., and again on the 4th inst., to address to 
the Porte an energetic remonstrance against the rapine, 
the exactions, and the cruelties, to which its Christian 
subjects were exposed. [He wished to call particular 
attention to thé two following lines.] It is evident, 
then, that imminent and daily increasing perils menace 
in a country which had made more progress in im- 
provement than any other country in the world], not 
alone the authority of the Sultan, but the very exist- 
ence of the Turkish i must be remembered 
that this was the language of Lord Clarendon to the 
representative of her Majesty in Turkey] ;—and there 
is too much reason to fear that the number and the in- 
tensity of these perils must be increased by dela 
in putting an end to the state of things whic 
your Excellency has so powerfully described.” Fur- 
ther on Lord Clarendon talks about the danger 
of internal dissolution of Turkey—in a country 
which, according to Lord Palmerston, had, in the last 
ifteen years, made more progress than any other in 
the world! Were progress and reform means of 
dissolution? He always thought before that corrup- 
tion, misgovernment, peculation, and falsehood were 


he paths which led to the dissolution of a State. 
0 heers). As late as last Nov. 24. in year, Lord 
tratford writes word, that in hinting at internal 


improvements to the Sultan as desirable, the answer 
was one of acquiescence, but not such as I was entitled 
to expect. t was the manner in which the Sultan 
received the questions of reform that were pressed upon 
i Again, in Dec. 31st., 1853, the same noble lord 
says :—‘‘ It would not be safe to hedge round the Otto- 
man empire with European guarantees, unless the 
Porte engaged at the same time to realise and extend 
her system of improved administration.” It appeared 
to him that the evidence contained in the Parlia- 
mentary blue-books went a long wey to prove that 
there was a great spirit of dissatisfaction existing 
among the Christian population of Turkey. That 
conclusion was drawn—not from any production of 
his own, for he had abstained from saying one 
syllable upon any source of information he might 
1 from the reports supplied to the British 
vernment by their own accredited agents and 
representatives — reports which led us to believe 
that, in case of war, we must expect to hear of an 
insurrection of the Christian subjects of Turkey. 
Official evidence also proved, he said, that even the 
Mahomedan population were ground down by oppres- 
sion. And we were asked to form an alliance, to go 
into partnership, with such a State! Suppose the great 
body of the Turkish people had votes and returned 
representatives in a similar manner to the 
is country, what would be their policy ? 


it would be that of the Czar. 


demands of the oppressed majority? 


per annum, and 
of primary importance to 
Our exports to Tur 


that they could hardly see or touch it—as whether the 


declaration to the whole of the European 


eople of 
th Vould it 
be that of the Sultan or of the Czar? Most undoubtedly 
We were about to fight 
on the side of a small minority, and after a time might 
come to view this as a religious question. He appealed 
to the constitutional instincts of the country, and he 
asked whether wo ought to go to a country and take 
the part of a dominant race, who did not number a 
quarter of the population, who were detested for their 
past misgovernment, and enable them to resist the just 
) (IIear.) Mr. 

Cobden then examined and replied to the arguments on 

the other side, founded upon the comparative value of 

the trade with Russia and Turkey. Our imports 
from Russia averaged about £12,000,000 sterling 
neluded among them articles 
our manufacturers, 


£1,000,009 of this produce was taken into the Black 
Sea to] Trebizonn, and went into Persia. Thus our 
exports to Turkey did not exceed £2,000,000, even in- 
cluding what passed into Moldavia and Wallachia, He 
believed that Turkey did not export more than 
£2,500,000 of her own produce, and, comparing both 
countries together, there could be no doubt that the 
Russian trade was three times the importance of the 
trade with Turkey. (Hear.) With the exception of 
the United States, there was no one foreign country 
with which our trade was so important as with Russia. 
(Hear, hear.) He next inquired how the war was to 
be carried on with a mighty military Power, the greater 
part of Europe being neutral. If there was real danger, 
as Lord John Russell alleged, to “all mankind,” 
those nearest the danger ought to be the first to 
meet it. If we were going really to fight for the 
Turks, let us, he said, fight with our navy, and 
nat send a miserable 20,900 troops to the Danube. 
Mr. Cobden concluded as follows: —“ He had no hesi- 
tation in saying that he was opposed to the war with 
Russia—that he was opposed to a war with Russia, 
which hung upon so fine a thread, so gossamer-like, 


Sultan should sign a note, declaring to the Emperor 
Nicholas that he would preserve certain privileges of 
his Christian subjects, or whether he should give that 
owers ? 
He said, on such a subject as that he dare not advocate 
the plunging this country into a war, with all its 
horrors, which would deluge half Euro 
he had not the courage to do so, and therefore this 
country, being in the position, he might consider, of a 
member having given his assent to the principle of a 
bill, yet is obliged. to object to its details, he thought 
the best thing was to fall back upon that Vienna Note. 
Derisive laughter.) He saw no objection to it. 
Laughter.) It saved the honour of the Sultan, be- 
cause it was not the note of Prince Menschikoff, but 
that of the Four Powers, accepted by Russia. He 
could see no objection to this country withdrawing its 
promise of material support to Turkey unless she 
agreed with that note. With respect to the incon- 
sistency of such a proceeding, he did not think 
diplomacy would suffer much if it rescued us from 
war at the expense of one more inconsistency. He 
would take upon himself all the unpopularity of 
opposing this war; and, more than that, he would not 
give six months’ purchase for the popularity of those 
who advocated it on its present bases. (Hear, hear.) 
Lord J. Manners, after replying to some of the 
arguments of Mr. Cobden, proceeded to criticise and 
inculpate the proceedings of the Government, cen- 
suring their blindness to the patent designs of Russia, 
their disregard of repeated warnings, their belief in 
declarations, and distrust of facts communicated by 
their own agents, and their tardy and reluctant consent 
to co-operate with France. 
Mr. Horsman expressed his surprise and regret at 
many parts of the speech, and his dissent from the 
reasoning of Mr. Cobden, whose fallacies, he said, he 
would endeavour to expose, supplying facts he had 
omitted. Mr. Cobden had treated the question as 
a dispute between two neighbouring states, the 
consequences of which were confined to themselves, 
and had dwelt upon the folly of our going to 
war for a State tottering through its own internal 
weakness. But the question really was, should 
the Emperor of Russia be Emperor of Turkey 
also? The conduct of Russia was in pursuance 
of a policy long planned and deliberately carried 
out, which the possession of Constantinople 
was held to be essential to the consummation of 
Russian greatness, and this was considered the 
favourable moment for striking the long meditated 
blow. The whole proceeding of Russia has been, he 
said, a course of ferocity, force, and falsehood, which 
had shocked all Europe. On the other hand, Mr. 
Horsman pronounced a warm panegyric upon the con- 
duct of the Sultan, who, he considered, was battling 
in the cause of civilization. With regard to the course 
pursued by the Government, after a 2 investiga- 
tion of the papers, he had come to the conclusion that 
throughout the negotiations Lord Clarendon had only 
a choice of difficulties, and he could not himself sug- 
gest, and no one had suggested, any other course which 
would not have been far more disastrous; he recapitu- 
lated some of the arguments which might have been 
forcibly urged, if any other course had been adopted, 
and showed the advantages which would have been 
lost.. With reference to the objects of the war, he 
trusted that one of the conditions of the peace would 
be that Russia should pay the expenses of the hostili- 
ties, or restore to Turkey some of the territories of 
which she had been deprived. 

Mr. Drummonp believed they were entering upon 
a religious war—another crusade; and that into this 
we wereled by that author of all mischief, the Pope. The 
country was no doubt very angry with Russia; but the 
contentsof the blue-books related to the rights and privi- 
leges of the Latin and Greck Churches in ‘Turkey, and he 
wanted the country to understand that the question 
was not the balance of power, but only a religious 
question, and that we were entering upon a religious 
war. In fact, the present dispute is, whether the 
milliner shall come from Paris or St. Petersburg to 
dress these idols. (Loud laughter.) He exposed what 
he considered to be the futility of the plea that the 
war was entered upon to support the balance of power, 
observing that, supposing that to be the object, it 
would be still impossible to prevent its being a reli- 
gious war. Ie wound up as follows: „But if you are 
determined to go to war—if it be true that it is to es- 
tablish the balance of power—if it be true that you 
are determined to humble Russia and support the infidel 
Turk—if you will compel Austria and Prussia to 
stand true to their engagements, or abide the conse 
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which France has already entered; enter on the course 


to which the first Napoleon, was pledged, and all of 
whose r the second Napoleon holds himself 
responsible to fulfil; strike your blow at the heart of 
Russia, and don’t go wasting your shots in the Black 
Sea. (Hear, hear.) Do at least one act, which will 
accomplish all you say you want; do an act which 
after all, is but tardy retributive justice—proclaim the 
re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland (cheers); 
and this will effect more to bring these continental 
Sovereigns to their senses than all your guards and 
fleets. (Hear, hear.) . bs sia 
After a few words from Mr. I. Burr, Mr. S. Her- 
BERT observed, that the conflicting objections to, the 
conduct of the Government placed it between two 
fires. It was not possible to manage a long and in- 
tricate nogotiation so that a man with the mind of a 
special pleader could not pick out isolated passages upon 
which he might found a charge. Mr. Cobden argued 
that England had no interest in the matter in dispute, 
but nd had an interest wherever there was an 
European interest; if any State had a stake in the 
maintenance of public law, it must be a country like 
England, engaged in commerce throughout the world. 
The people, he believed, were satisfied that the Go- 
vernment had done its utmost to preserve peace, and 
were not inclined to question the course they had 
pursued, but to give them their support. 
Mr. DisgAERT endeavoured to ascertain, from the 
papers laid before the House, the cause, and thence to 
educe the object of the war into which we had entered. 
he mature opinion of the most eminent statesmen, he 
observed, was, that Russia had no intention of forcibly 
conquering Turkey, but that, by policy and indirect 
means, and by exercising an . over the Greek 
population of the Ottoman empire, she would obtain 
all the authority that would result from her possession 
of Constantinople itself, and this design was almost 
avowed in a 1 of Count Nesselrode in January, 
The policy of Russia had been clear and 
transparent; there was to be a diplomatic mayement 
to increase her influence over the Greek population in 
Turkey, D by the friendly exertions of the 
English Ministers at Paris and Constantinople. With 
this object all but avowed, and the means detailed, 
and in inquiring how the Ministers encountered this 
design, Mr. Disraeli reviewed the proeeedings of the 
late and the present Governments, imputing to the 
latter the omission of a formal demand of an ex- 
plicit explanation from Russia of what was 
meant by equivalent compensation when her 
forces were assembling on the frontier. The 
Government. had had, these warnings — military 
demonstrations and deelarations from the Russian 
Ministers—yet, at the time when she was menaced by 
the legions of Kussia, they were lecturing Turkey, 
whose independence and integrity were assumed to be 
not phrases, but facts, about internal reforms, with a 
significant intimation that the conduct of the Porte 
mußt be distinguished by the utmost moderation and 
prudence—a hint that it should comply with the de- 
mands of Russia. After reading, with a running com- 
mentary, extracts from various despatches from January 
to July, 1853, he drew from them, he said, the 
inevitable conclusion that the Goyernment were influ- 
enced either by a degree of confidence which assumed 
the morbid c ter of credulity, or by connivance. 
The cause of war was, he believed, to be found 
in the conduct of the negotiations by the Govern- 
ment during those seyen months, if prompted 
by credulity, the war might have favourable re- 
sults; but in the other alternative, if the war 
should be carried on by connivers, it would bo a 
timorous, a vacillating war, with no results, or 
E the results which were originally intended. 
Referring to a declaration ascribed to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at Manchester, that the integrity and 
2 ce of Turkey were different from those of 
Eng and France, he advised the House to think 
twice before they sanctioned this war, which, if con- 
ducted on the policy of connivance, would only lead to 
an ignominious peace. ving ascertained 
of the war — namely, the management of the negotia- 
tions by the Ministry —he came to consider the future, 
and, upon this head, he discussed our relations 
with France and with the German Powers, blam- 
ing 15 Government for not obtaining from Austria 
and Prussia a distinct intimation of their in- 
tended course in the event of hostilities. What- 
ever opinion we may entertain of the conduct 
of the Government in the ement of those trans- 
actions which have led to this terrible conclusion (said 
Mr. Disrae:i in conclusion), Ieannot suppose that, upon 
these benches, there can be any difference of opinion as 
to the duty we have to fulfil—to support the Sovereign, 
and to maintain the honour of this country. (Loud 
cheers from thé Opposition.) I can assure the noble 
lord that so long as the Opposition benches are filled by 
those who now occupy them, he will at least encounter 
men who will not despair, under any circumstances, of 
the resources and of the fortunes of their country. 
(Renewed cheers from the Opposition.) The noble lord 
possesses great historical information, and has great 
57 of this House. I cannot but believe that 
e noble lord must have drawn his opinion of those 
who sit opposite to him from his sécollastion of other 
and preceding Oppositions. (“ Hear,“ and cheers.) 
don’t know whether, on the part of the noble lord, it 
was an effort of memory or remorse (laughter); but 
this J can say—I can answer for myself and for my 
friends, that no future Wellesley on the banks of the 
Danube will have to make a bitter record of the exer- 
tions of an English Opposition that depreciated his 
efforts, and ‘that ridiculed his talents. _ (Loud cheers 
from the Opposition.) We shall remember what we 
elieve to be our duty to this country; and, however 
protracted may be the war—however unfortunate (ad- 
dressing the occupants of the Ministerial bonches) your 


urkey did not amount to more than 


quences (hear, hear) —then I say, ‘Go where glo 
waits you’ ‘(Laughter.) Enter’ on that path oo 


counsels—-at least we shall never despair of the Re- 
public.” (Loud cheers.) * 
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Lord Patwerston said, that if he thought a Govern- 
ment were ¢ ble with either ulity or con- 
nivance, he should feel that he had no other alternative 
than to refuse them his confidence—a course, how- 
ver, which Mr. Disraeli did not propose to take. The 
rbearance of the Government, who had ned to 
the latest period a recourse to war, could not be urged 
as a charge against them; on the contrary, it proved 
that there was no precipitation on their part, no-desire 
for war, and the country would for that reason the 
more readily rally round the Government, and meet 
war and its sacrifices as a necessity. He justified Lord 
Clarendon from the charge of misrepresenti 
and gbserved that, although it was painful so to 
of a Government like Russia, he was bound to say that 
tho the whole of these negotiations it had ex- 
hausted every modification of untruth, concealment, 
and evasion, 
falsshood. (Hear, hear.) Lord Palmerston gave a 
concise summary of the views which had guided the 
Government, in particular with relation to the great 
German Powers, contending that while, on the one 
hand, they had not been precipitate; they had not 
shown too much forbearance on the other. But Russia 
demanded nothing less ean the right of sovereignty 
over 12,000,000 of the Sultan’s subjects—a concession 
which the Government of Turkey was justified in 
duty it was to resist the enormous aggrandizement 
aimed at by Russia, declared could not be suffered 
without abandoning the independenee of Turkey. 
It is manifest that if Russia were to appropriate to 
herself these territories which now lie under 
the Sultan, she would become a Power too vast and 
too gigantic for the safety of the other States of 
Europe. (Hear.) If she were to bestride the conti- 
nent from north to south, possessing large naval power 
both in the Baltic and the Mediterrancan, enveloping 
the whole of Germany, commanding regions full of 
every natural resource, and a population of enormous 
extent, she would become dangerous to the liberties of 
Europe, and her power would be fatal to the inde- 
pendence of the other States. (Cheers.) I say, thero- 
fore, it is the duty of the other countries of Europo to 
prevent such an enormous aggrandizement as that 
which would result from such a change of ion.“ 
Lord Palmerston accepted Mr. Cobden's challenge :— 
‘¢ } was asked by the hon. member for the West Riding 
r. Cobden) whether I still maintained the assertion 
made last session, that there was hardly any country 
which had, in the same period of time, made 
such material progress in its internat arrangements 
as Turkey has done. Sir, I abide by that asser- 
tion. (Cheers from both sides of the House.) I 
am satisfied that any man who looks into tho 
condition of Turkey now and compares it with what 
it was at the time referred to, will admit the truth and 
justice of my assertion. It is — true that Turkey 
now is far behind England and France, but we are not 
on this account to forget how much further advanced 
it is now than it was in the time of Sultan Mahmoud. 
Any man who knows anything of Turkey will know 
that in respect to internal navigation, in respect to her 
army, her navy, and justice or political ddministration, 
great and immense progress has been made since that 
period, (Hear, here.) But Turkey, forsooth, is not 
worth defending, and does not desire to be defended, 
because the Christian subjects of the Sultan are not in 
all re placed upon the same footing of equality 
with the Mussulmans. I believe that, legally speaking, 
the great distinction now between the two races is, 
that the Christians pay the kharaj, and are exempt from 
conscription. There is also an inequality as to their 
evidence in civil cases; but, I believe, in respect to 
criminal cases they are now placed upon an equality 
with the Mussulmans. But, sir, if the fact of any race 
in a country being upon a footing of civil and political 
inequality is any justification for considering that 
country as undeserving of independent 12 ex- 
istence, what would have been said by the hon. member 
for the West Riding, if he had lived not very long 
igo, when there prevailed that penal code in Ireland, 
which laced our Catholic fellow — on a much 
worse footing than that on which the Christian subjects 
of the Porte now stand. (“ Hear, hear.“ and laughter.) 
I fancy that in those days, when this country produ 
many men eminent in all matters of literature and 
science, they would have been very much surprised if 
they had been told that they were a set of barbarians, 
and deserved to be conquered by France in order that 
the Catholics should be put upon the same footing as 
the Protestants in this country. (Cheers and laughter). 
Well, I say then, that the condition of the Christians 
is no reason whatever why, upon great political 
— this country and France — ay, and Austria and 
2 is, too—should not combine to a the 
urkish empire in its present geographi sition. 
(Cheers.) T believe that the internal accel which 
has commenced in Turkey will be continued, and that 
the Christian and M man subjects will be placed 
on the same footing of equality.” In looking at the 
sa a of the approaching conflict, there was no great 
te, he observed, whose power in external and aggres- 
sive operations had been more overrated than Russia. 
On the other hand, the Turks had shown a vitality 
which few believed them to possess; what the Russians 
called ‘ fanaticism” we should call national spirit.“ 
In conclusion, he expressed his confidence that the 
people of this country would be satisfied that the 
Government had not involved it recklessly in war, but, 
if they did think that the present Ministers had shown 
either the weakness of credulity, or the infamy of 
connivance, let them take from such Ministers the 
direction of a war which they would be unworthy to 
conduct. 

Colonel Sinrnonr made a few remarks, when the 
motion was ae to, and the House went into Com- 
mittee of Supply, 

On the motion of Mr. J, Wirsox, a vote for Ex- 


8 ional | 


and ended with assertions of positive 


refusing, and the other Powers of Europe, whose h 


e sway: 


* 
— we 


| —— Bills was agreed to A3 — = — — of Sir 
. GRAHAM, certain votes o Na tim 
agreed to without discussion. = ints 


INCIDENTS OF THE EASTERN QUESTION, 

In reply to a question put by Mr. Disk Rl. 
Tayeds os. to the. dutluaticlly of the Dee 
1 apoleon’s letter to the Emperor Nicholas, Lord Joun 
Russ nLl. stated, that the document wes authentic, and 
that her Majesty's Government held themselves res- 
ponsible for having agreed to such a letter bei 
Written, as — eay * 1 to —— if possible, 

© impending. war, although not for ev 
word or phrase contained 15 it. e 

Questioned by Mr, GroGan on Friday, Lord Joun 
RossRLL stated, that he thought, in the case of war, it 
would be y inexpedient that the orders given to 
the fleets or the armies of her Majesty should be com- 
municsted to the House. (Cheers.) He conceived 
‘that nothing was more likely to disturb and interfere 


to them. Hear.) 

In reply to Mr. Coppgen on Monday, Lord Joux 
Russ RL said that government had come to no decision 
with reference to the blockade of the commercial ports 
of Russia. | 
In reply to Sir J. Waxsn, the noble Lord said he 

received information some days ago of an insur- 
rectionary movement in Albania; but there is nothing 
to lead the government to the conclugion that the 
movement has been fomented by the King of Greece, 
although some persons, resident in Greece, have been 
connegted with it. th at 

Mr. Bardi having inquired respecting the proclama- 
tion against the exportation of warlike stores, Mr. 
Wuson said, that the causes out of which this procla- 
mation had arisen were these.—In the middle of last 
week, the Commissioners of Customs represented to the 
Treasury that a large quantity of arms and ammunition 
were intended to be exported to Odessa, a fact which 
the Commissioners thought it their duty to represent to 
the Government. (Cheers.) The Treasury were ad- 
vised there was. but one course to pursue, which was 
to avail themselves of a clause in the Act of last year, 
for the Consolidation of the Customs’ law, which 
authorised Government, by order in council or procla- 
mation, to prohibit the exportation of goods of the 
nature referred to by the hon. member. The Govern- 
ment hadalready taken steps to empower the Commis- 
sioners of Customs not to act upon the proclamution in 
cases where no objection could properly be made to the 
exportation, Mr. Brigut—Do I understand the hon. 
2 to say that exportation to all countries but 

zussia will be allowed? Mr. Wirsox thought that 
was not the effect of the statement he had just made, 
(Cheers.), He would state a case which had just 
occurred which would put the House in possession of 
the intentions of the Government on this point. The 
ship Gem was entered out with a freight of machinery, 
and said to be bound for Alexandria. The Commis. 
sioners of Customs asked for evidence as to her destina- 
tion, and a letter from the agent of the Pacha of 
Egypt was produced, to prove that these goods were 
bona fide going to Alexandria. On the production of 
the letter all obstacles to the departure cf the vessel 
were removed. (Cheers.) 


THE NEW REFORM BILL. 


Mr. Bricur on Thursday asked whether the system 
proposed to be introduced, of representing the minority 
i laugh)—would apply to the City of London as 
well as to other places; and, secondly, whether, if the 
representative for the city of London were to die, he was 


to be represented by his successor ? (Laughter). Lord J, 
Russet. said the same rule would apply to the city of 
London ag to other places; and, although there would 


Privilege of voting for threo. With respect to the 
second question, it N required no answer. 
Hear, hear,” and a laugh). 

Lord J. Busszxx subsequently brought up the bill 
to amend the representation of the people in Parlia- 
ment, which was read a first time amid considerable 
cheering, and ordered to be read a second time on 
Monday, the 13th of March. : 
On Friday Mr. WanxRR inquired whether the pro- 
| posed £6 borough franchise was to be calculated on the 
municipal assessment in each case, or whether means 
| would be taken to adjust the Fer inequalities between 
the assessment and the actual value which now exist 
in different boroughs, in many cases under special Acts 
of Parliament; also how it was proposed to deal with 
the assessment of compounded property ? and whether 
there would be any change in the mode of voting i 
places which returned two members. To the first 
question Lord Jonx RussxLL asked Mr. Warner to 
wait till he had read, the clauses of the bill-—to the 
second that there was no intention of making any 
change in the case of places returning two members, 
In such places, both members would be returned by 
the majority. 

In reply to Lord SrAxLET, Lord Jonx RusseEx1 said 
that it was the intention of the Government to bring 
in a bill relative to Barnstaple and other places con- 
victed of bribery; but that if was not convenient at 
the present moment to enter fully into the nature of 
them. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord J. RusskLL is not sure whether Government 
will be able to bring in the Scottish and Irish Reform 
Bills before the 13th of March. 

Lord Joun RussEvu has moved for a series of returns 
rerating to the county and borough electorate, setting 
forth the number of £10 occupiers in unrepresented 
towns, derived from the last Census reports, and illus- 
trating various propositions in the new Reform Bill. 

Sir E. DEnIxd gave notice, on Monday, that on the 
second reading of the bill tu amend the representation 
of the people in England, he should move a resolution 
to the effect that the state of our foreign relations ren- 


dered the present moment-inexpedient for tho discussion 


with the success of the operations that were committed th 


—— 


a — ere r 8 — — 0 — — oh oye 
of measures Of Patliamentary Reform. (Cries of *Oh!” 
and cheers.) 15 , 
! MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. T. Duncomse on Thursday asked Lord PaT- 
MERSTON whether, since he had issued an order for 
closing the New Bunhill-fields Burial ground, Isling- 
ton, on the 31st day of December last, his attention 
had been called to a notice that had been recently 
given by the proprietor of that cemetery, to the effect 
“that, as the ground was required for building pur- 
‘poses, the relatives of persons buried there must 
remove the bodies within one month.” Lord Pa1- 
'MERSTON said that several applications had been made 
to him on this subject, which had occupied much of 
his attention. He had carefully looked into the law 
on the matter, and was of opinion that the present 
laws gave the Government no adequate power of 
remedy; and he therefore thought that it would be 
better to apply to Parliament for a short Act to meet 
e exigencies of the case. | ve 

In reply to Mr. Coturer, Sir W. Motzsworrn said 
that the present constitution of the Board of Health 
would expire with the present session of parliamen 
and it would therefore be necessary to bring in u bi 
to reconstitute it; in that bill he proposed to introduce 
various alterations with respect to the Boarxe. 

Mr. C. Foster on Thursday moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to alter and amend the Truck Act, which, h 
said, while it struck at collusive contracts, overlooked 


collusive payments. He explained the chief provisi 
of the bi, which is similar to one in . took 


session by Lord Palmerston. The motion was supe, 
ported by Mr. Peto, Mr. Bnienr would not, a 
introduction of the bill, although he did not expect any, 
good from it. Lord PaumerstTon, in conformity to the 
pledge he gave on withdrawing the bill of last session, 
supported the motion. As a general principle, he 
deemed it better to leave parties to ige among 
themselves, as best they could, all matters relating to 

their mutual interests; but cases might arise, in which 
classes were so dependent upon others as to be unable 


to take care of their own interests ; it was noto- 
rious that, before the introduction of Truck Act. 
erent abuses were practised. There were difficulties, 

owever, in carrying out the prohibitory regulations of 
the bill, in the case of works at a considerable distance 
from any town. These difficulties had led to his with- 
drawing the bill of last session; and he thought the 


be four members, the electors would only have the | 


best course would be to refer tho present bill, the 
second reading, to a Select Committec, After some 
further discussion, in which Mr. Muxrz, Sir H. Hat- 
rorD, Mr. M‘Manon, and Mr, J. G. Puuimonn, took 
part, leave was given to bring in the bill. 

r. Serjeant Sunn moved for leave to bring in a bill 
to provide compensation for improvements made by 
tenants in Ireland; his object being to set before the 
House, in the shape of clauses, what ho thought would 
be improvements in the Government measure. He 
explained the provisions of the bill at some length. It 
differs from his antecedent bill in ata that com- 
pensation may be obtained for main and thorough 
drainage, and for b:asting rocks, done by tenants, Sir 
J. Youne said, under the circumstances, Government 
would make no objection to the introduction of the bill. 
Leave was accordingly given. : 

On the motion for going into a Committee of Supply, 
on Friday, Captain Botpsro movod a declaration that, 
in the opinion of the House, the resolution of the 8th 
of April, 1860, relating to the inadequate accommoda - 
tion provided for Assistant-Surgeons on board her Ma- 
jesty s ships of war, should be forthwith carried into 
effect. Sir James GnARAM assured the House that 
there had been, on the part of his predecessors, a sin- 
cere desire and honest endeavour to carry fairly into 
effect the We referred to; * having entered 
into some explanatory statements, he ex | 
hope that the motion would not be „ * 
CuamBERs strenuously supported the motion; but, after 
a discussion of some in which Admiral Beaxe- 
ar, Mr, Nan, Mr. Hume, Mr. Srarronu, Mr, 

navy, Mr. Cowrxn, and Captain SconnxIL took part, 
the House divided: for going into committee, 216 ; for 
Colonel Boldero’s motion, 104: majority, 112. 

Sir Benzamin Haut, in the absence of Mr. Tufnell, 
on Friday, obtained leave te bring in a bill to abolish 
the property qualification of me of Parliament. 


— 


— — 


OPINIONS AND SOCIAL STATE OF THE 
CHINESE INSURGENTS. 


The North China Herald has published » very inte- 
resting letter from the Rev, Dr. Medhurst, in reference 
to the condition of the insurgents. doctor had 


fallen in with a Canton man, who was for some time a 


follower of Fap.pingr Weng, and who left Nanking in 
August last. When questioned as to the religion of 


the insurgents, he answered with an air of reverence 
that they worshipped God (Shang-te). When asked 
when they did it, he gp „Every day, and previ- 
ous to every meal.“ He was then requested to repeat 
something of what they said, when he chanted the 
doxology, as it is found in the Book of Religious Pre- 
cepts of Tae- ing-Wang, in such a tone and manner 
that showed he was familiar with it. As he had re- 
referred 20 their daily meals, he was asked whether 
they had sufficient to eat. Abundance, he replied. 
— whether they had 22 to wear. To which he 
answered, they had plenty of clothing. He was asked, 
whether he got any pay; to which he replied not a 
cash : no pay being dealt out to the troops from one 
month’s end to the other. He was also asked whether he 
was allowed to enjoy the society of his wife; to which 
he replied in the negative, adding that the women of 
Nanking were all kept in a particular quarter of the 
city, where there were whole streets of them, but that 
no men were allowed to approach, under pain of death. 
On a subsequent occasion he was asked whether Tae- 
ping- Wang actually existed, or whether he was dead, 


aud his image oarried about, as some bad reported, 
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He had no doubt that Tae-ping-Wang was a living 
man; that he 1 went about in a chair, but 80 
shrouded in deep folds of silk, that the common people 
could not get a glance at him. The highest rs, 
however, saw him every night, when they went to 
consult about affairs of state, and to receive his orders. 
He was asked whether he had ever heard that Tae- 
ping- Wang had been up to heaven; to which he re- 
lied, Certainly, It was commonly reported, and fully 
lieved, among his followers. Recurring to the sub- 
ject of the soldiers receiving no pay, he was asked 
whether any of them 1 any property of their 
own; to which he replied, None whatever, and if more 
than five dollars are found in the possession of any 
man, he is immediately bambooed for not having given 
it up previously. He was then asked why the men 
were 
ration took place? He said, that during all their pro- 
from Kwansgi, the women fought by the side of 
s men, and conducted themselves as bravely ; but 
when they arrived at Nanking they were separated, 
because there was no more need for them to engage 
in warfare. They were, therefore, kept apart, had 
their various duties to perform, and were engaged 
for a great part of the time in learning, every band 
of twenty-five women having an instructress overthem. 
As for the men, they were told it was their business to 
fight and to work for the present, and when the em- 
pire was gained they might enjoy their wives. But 
ow, it was asked, is each one to find his own, when 
the war is * among anch a „ Pes — 
e man and woman is re registered, an 
there will not be the slightest Non 
every man his rightful partner. He was asked whether 
there were any secret- society men among Tae ping - 
Wang’s followers, specifying that Teen-te Hwuy, San- 
hoh Hwuy, Seaou-taou Hwuy, and others; when he 
immediately and distinctly replied that there were none, 
for Tae-ping-Wang put them to death. — of 
learning, he was asked what books they learned, to 
which he replied, none other than the book published 
by Tae-ping-Wang ; all others were burnt. He was 
then asked whether the books of Confucius were burnt 
likewise. Boing no scholar, he said he could not give 
a definite answer. He was then asked whether he had 
ever been to school, and what books he had then learned. 
He said he had only been to-school for about a year, 
when a boy, aud the schoolmaster flogged him so griev- 
ously that heranaway. During that year what books 
did he learn? He said the Ta-hioh and the Chung- 
vung. Had he ever seen these books at Nanking? 
Yes, he said, he had seen them, but they were altered. 
Were books on history permitted? He did not know. 
What about the books of Buddha? Oh, evervthing 
belonging to Buddha and Taou were indiscriminately 
destroyed; the temples and images smashed all to pieces. 
As for the priests, they dared not show their faces, and 
togethor with gamblers, opium-smokers, and whore- 
mon were scattered to the four winds. He was 
then asked whether they kept the Sabbath, to which he 


replied that it was regularly observed; that no work | h 


was done on that da 3 what was necessary. That 
they all assemble for public worship in large halls, 
when they knelt down to prayer, and that the chiefs 
exhorted them. On being asked who the exhorters 
were, he mentioned, among others, Lai, at Nanking. 
He knew nothing about 2 or the Lord's supper 
He was asked if he had heard much of Jesus; he 
replied that he had heard his name frequently, but he 
was not competent to detail what he had heard. He 
was then asked what was now his settled opinion; he 
had been for several months with Tae-ping- Wang, 
and for several months with the Imperialists,—whic 
now, honestly speaking, did he prefer? He looked 
round, and asked if any one was near, and whether we 
would accuse him. We replied there was no danger ; 
upon which he exclaimed, with emphasis, I am for 

ae-ping-Wang. Why, then, it was asked, did he 
leave him? Because, he said, I had a brother 
among the Imperialists, and I wanted to see him. In 
order to accomplish this, I went out secretly; my 
brother then my head shaved, and reported that I 
was a distressed subject of the emperor, who had been 
deceived into following the insurgents. I was then 
taken into the pay of the Imperialists, and was afraid 
to go back, lest I should lose my head.” What an 
extraordinary view does the above present of the 
insurgent army! What a moral revolution! To 
induce 100,000 Chinese, for months and years toge- 
ther, to give up opium, lust, and covetousness; to 
deny themselves in lawful gratifications; and, what is 
dearer to a Chinaman’s heart than life itself, to consent 
to live without dollars, and all share and share alike, 
braving death in its worst form, and persevering 
therein without flinching. There may be defective 
teaching among them, there may be errors of a greater 
or less magnitude; but if what is above detailed be 
true, or the half of it, it is confessedly a moral revolu- 
tion; it is the wonder of the age. 

Another letter from Dr. Medhurst, dated as late as 
Dec. 14, 1853, has been 1 containing further 
interesting particulars. e states that, on the after- 
noon of that day, he was preaching in one of the 
chapels of the London Missionary Society to a large 
congregation, descanting on the folly of idolatry, and 
urging the necessity of 8 the one true God, 
on the d that he alone could protect his servants, 
while idols were things of nought, destined soon to 

out of the land—when suddenly a man stood up 

in the midst of the con tion and exclaimed, That 
is true—that is true—the idols must perish, and shall 
rish. I am a Kwangse man, a follower of Tae-Ping - 
Waites we all of us worship one God (Shang-te) and 
believe in Jesus, while we do our utmost to put down 
idolatry; everywhere demolishing the temples, and 
destroying the idols, and exhorting the people to for- 
sake these superstitions. When we commenced, two 
years ago, we were only 3,000 in number, and we have 


marched from one end of the empire to the other, 


separated from the women, and when such sepa- en. 


ty in restoring to | o 


‘town, some particulars of his p 
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putting to flight whole armies of the mandarin troops 
that were sent against us. If it had not been that God 
was on our side, we could not have thus prevailed against 
such overwhelming numbers; but now our troops have 
arrived at Teén-tsin, and we expect soon to be victorious 
over the whole empire. He then proceeded to exhort 
the people, in a most lively and earnest strain, to aban- 
don „which was only worship of devils, and the 
perseverance in which would involve them in the misery 
of hell; while by giving it up, and believing in Jesus, 
2 would obtain the salvation of their souls. As for 
us, he said, we feel quite happy in the profession of our 
religion, and look on the day of our death as the happiest 
period of our existence. When any of our number die, 
we never weep, but congratulate each other on the 
joyful occasion, because a brother is gone to glory, to 

joy all the magnificence and splendour of the heaven! 
wo While continuing here, we make it our busi- 
ness to keep the — tard to worship God, and 
to exhort each other to do good; for which end we 
have frequent meetings for preaching and prayer. He 
went on to inveigh against the prevailing vices of his 
countrymen, parti 1 1 — But you 
must be quick, he adds, bor ae-Ping-Wang is coming, 
and he will not allow the least infringement of his 
rules—no opium, no tobacco, no snuff, no wine, and 
no vicious indulgence of any kind. All offences against 
the commandments of God are punished by him with 
the severest rigour, while the ORO are beheaded 
—therefore, t in time. Dr, Medhurst says he 
was struck with the appearance of the man, as he went 
on in this earnest strain, bold and fearless as he stood, 

onl 1 the vices of the people, his counten- 
ance ing with intelligence, his upright and manly 
form the very picture of health, while his voice thrilled 
through the crowd. They seemed petrified with 
amazement ; their natural conscience assured them that 
his testimony was true, while the conviction seemed to 
be strong among them that the two great objects of his 
denunciation, opium and idolatry, were both bad things, 
and must be given up. 


THE FRIENDS’ DEPUTATION TO ST. 
PETERSBURG. 


(From the Birmingham Mercury.) 


Our readers will feel interested in learning that Mr. 
Joseph Sturge, and the other gentlemen deputed by the 
Society of Friends to wait upon the Emperor Nicholas, 
have arrived at their destination, and — bably 
ere now, fulfilled their mission. Mr. Sturge has com- 
municated to his brother, Mr. Charles Sturge, of this 
ss, and to that 

entleman we are indebted for the following details :— 

e learn that early in the present month the deputa- 
tion left Riga, a town situated in Russian-Poland, and 
several hundred miles from St. Petersburg. This dis- 
tance was traversed by means of sledges; and some 
conception may be formed of the sort of route they had 
to take, when we mention that no fewer than 300 
orses were employed for the various relays on the 
road. Mr. Sturge, writing from St. Petersburg, on the 
4th of February, describes his journey as having been 
very ery wey! and, considering the t amount of 
snow that had allen, he and his companions had arrived 
as soon as they could have expec On their arrival 
at the Russian capital, the party first obtained an intro- 
duction to a gentleman who had resided in Russia for 
40 years, and who it was thought would be of service 
to them in their delicate mission. The deputation 
found a report prevalent that all the members of the 
Royal family, even including the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, were anxious for peace; and as Count N 
the Chancellor of the Empire, was known from the first 
to have opposed the war, the gentleman already alluded 
to recommended the deputation tosend the Count a note, 
requesting an interview. This they did, stating that 
they had not deemed it advisable to apply to their 
own Ministers, or to the Ambassador in London; 
and for the same reasons, they had preferred apply- 
ing to Count Nesselrode direct, for the purpose of 
securing his assistance in the presentation of the 
address to the Emperor. On this letter being 
delivered, the Count almost immediately sent a mes- 
senger, apparently one of his private secretaries, who 
could s English, and fixed an early hour for 
receiving the deputation. The messenger further stated 
that he was instructed to render them any service he 
could. Mr. Sturge states that though the weather has 
been severe, yet his health has been so far benefitted 
by the journey, even if no other good should result 
from it. On the 5th of Feb „Mr. Sturge and his 
friends were visited by the lish Consul, who, 
though, he had but little hope of their success, ex- 
2 his belief that the Emperor would receive them. 

n reference to the war, the British Consul stated to 
the deputation that the trade of Russia, as far as Eng- 


land is concerned, must be greatly paralyzed by what | ( 


has taken place. This circumstance is dy known 
to the Emperor, and it was hoped would have its influ- 
ence with him on theside of peace. On the following 
day the party learnt that the Emperor was riding out, 
and consequently that the day of their reception would 
be thereby postponed. However, just after receiving 
this intelligence, they had a note from Count Nessel- 
rode, stating that he had been sent for by the Emperor 
relative to the interview, and intimating his (the 
Count's) wish to receive them about half. past one 
o’clock. Accordingly, the waited upon him, and met 
with a very co reception. The Count said he had 
already spoken to the Emperor upon the subject, who 
had expressed his willingness to appoint a day for 
mg an audience. In answer to a question by 

r. Pease, the Count said that it was very likely the 
heir ere would be present. The deputation then 
read the address they had been deputed to present, and 
he (the Count) replied that both himself and the Em- 
—4 sympathised with the sentiments it contained. 

he deputation then retired, after leaving a French 
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translation of the address for the perusal of the Emperor. 
The above details we have been enabled to glean from 
some correspondence that arrived in England on Tues- 
day last, and we learn that another letter has arrived, 
dated Saturday, the 11th inst., but up to that period 
the party had not been summoned before the Emperor. 
However, they were in daily expectation of learning 
his Majesty's pleasure. We may add, that Mr. Sturge 
describes the frost as exceedingly intense, the tem- 
ture being one morning at five degrees Fahrenheit. 
owever, the houses are so secured with double 
windows, and other means used to exclude the cold, 
that he was not sensible of the change of temperature 
until going out of the domicile. Sunday is very little 
observed by the great body of the people. The places 
of worship were all opened, as also were a number of 
shops; while, on the same day, there was a sledge- 
race on the frozen Neva, to which some thousands of 
rsons resorted. Mr. 8 adds, that there is an 
piscopalian place of worship, and also one belonging 
to the Independents. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE DWELLINGS OF 
THE INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES. 


A public meeting of merchants, traders, and bankers 
of the city of London was held on Saturday at the 
London Tavern, for the purpose of considering the 
best method of extending the operation of the Metro- 
politan Association, established some years since, for 
the purpose of improving the dwellings of the indus- 
triousclasses. The association has recently purchased an 
eligible piece of land in the Borough, near * 
capable of accommodating upwards of 100 families; 
and has also another piece of land in Spitalfields, in 
which accommodation will be provided for 150 more 
families. Mr. F. Baring. M.P., presided, and was 
supported by the Marquis of Stafford, Lord R. Gros- 
venor, M. P., and many other gentlemen of eminence 


at Westminster or in the City. A letter was read 
from Lord John Russell, subscribing for two £26 
shares. Mr. Hubbard (Governor of the Bank of 


England), Mr. Prescott, Mr. Cotton, Mr. T. Hankey, 
Mr. Dillon, Mr. Morley, and Mr. G. W. Alexander, 
were among the speakers; as were also Jord 
Radstock, Viscount Ebrington, and Lord Stanley. 
The last-named noble lord said, in the course of an 
interesting speech—It was a wise and true saying, and 
well worth being remembered by those who thought 
that while other pursuits required skill and study, 
philanthropy required none—that while charity created 
the distress it relieved, it could not always 2 the 
distress it created. (Hear, hear.) It was also said to 
be as dangerous a thing for a man to practice philan- 
thropy without previous consideration as to practice 
physic without study. ( Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) 

en @ man received a gift in the way of charity, he 
had to pay dearly in a moral, if not in a material sense, 
for what he received. If he was a proud, honest, inde- 
pendent, self. reliant character—and such, happily, were 
the great mass of their labouring classes—he must ne- 
cessarily feel humiliation at having lost his self- 
dependence. If he were a person of easy temperament, 
then the danger was—and perhaps it was a more serious 
evil—that, finding it easy to beg and hard to work, he 
became more and more degenerate and improvident. 
(Hear, hear.) Now this association gave nothing to 
any man, and no lodger felt that he was accepting 
any favour when he entered one of these houses. It 
was simply a fair and equal bargain between man and 
man, and there was-no sacrifice of independence on 
either side. They got a fair return for their capital, 
and the workman got a better quality of lodging. It 
was therefore founded upon strictly commercial prin- 
ciples. It was asked, if this institution were self- 


} — ado » how did they undertake to undersell the 
ordina 


ry -house proprietors. He took it that 
the advantages they relied upon for the permanence 
and stability of the association were, that in the first 
place they had a larger capital than any individual 
owner of house property. That necessarily involved 
a reduction of expenditure. There was also a difficulty 
in completing the tenure of houses, but they swept 
away all intermediate parties, and let directly to the 
lodgers. Third, a great part of the expense of lodgi 
in large towns arose from the ground-rents being high. 
In the model lodging-houses a much larger number of 
persons were accommodated within the same space, 
and consequently a large amount of ground-rent was 
saved. Lastly, they reckoned upon attracting to their 


houses a more respectable and more solvent class of 


tenants, and ran less risk as to the receipt of their 
rents. He might refer to the working of a similar 
plan upon a larger scale under the Imperial Govern- 
ment in Paris, where 60,000 labourers were at work, 
and it was generally believed by those acquainted with 
the subject that this vast undertaking would pay. 
*. It was unnecessary to trouble the meeting 
with the fearful details of the manner in which a por- 
tion of the working classes are lodged in that great 
metropolis; but he remembered reading that, in a 
small lane near Oxford-street, there were 461 persons 
lodged in four houses, giving to each one-seventh less 
air than was awarded to the felons in the gaols. It was 
a disgrace to the age in which they lived. (Cheers.) 
Lord Eprincton mentioned, that out of a rental of 
£15,000, the whole of the bad debts had not amounted 
to £40, and he doubted whether any landlord in Lon- 
2 could make such a statement as that. (Hear, 


Mr. A. CAurzxLL said, before the resolution was 
put, he wished to state that he had been all his life 
intimately connected with the industrious classes, and 
he ventured to say that there was no subject the work- 
ing men were so deeply interested in as the obtaining 
comfortable dwellings, convenient to the places where 
they were employed. He believed also that the working 
classes themselves would be quite willing to contribute 
their money to this object, and it was well known that 
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were enabled to raise sums of money 
n co-operation. The workmen . 2 

the b trades would, he had no doubt, be fore- 
most in l g their pecuniary aid to an ect. which, 
while benefiting themselves, would be a and pro- 
* investment of their savings. (Hear.) 

ORKING Man in the body of the meeting also 
ee that had received a letter from the 


s houses, 8 
— ety for the comforts thay enjoyed. 


Postscript. 


LAST NIGHT’S PARLIAMENT. 
THE MANCHESTER AND SALFORD EDUCATION BILL. 
In the House of Commons almost the entire evening 


was occupied in the discussion of the Manchester and 


Salford Education Bill, which had been introduced as 


a private bill. Mr. ADDERLEY, in moving the second 


reading of the bill, stated that its object was to enable 


the rate-payers of Manchester to rate themselves to a 
common fund, to be distributed proportionably among 
In supporting the bill he entered 


the existing schools. 
somewhat deeply into the general system of education. 


Mr. M. Ginsox moved, by way of amendment, a de 
resolution “that education to be supported by public | parents to send their chile great | solved, 
rates is a subject which ought not to be dealt with by drawback fo 2 ed this N ee ‘of oe hind Ir | 
He warned the House against com- ’ 


arty private bill.“ 
mitting itself in this indirect manner to a principle of 


national education. 

The Lorp-Apvocate said, although this measure by 
no means came-up to his abstract idea of the measure. 
required, the wants of the country in regard to educa- 
tion were so great that he would not throw any obstacle 
in its way. 

Sir G..Grey considered that this bill could not be 
allowed to remain in the category ‘of a private bill, the 
principle involved in it having a eral (though not . 
universal) application to a very lar 
stituency. 

After a few words from Mr. 3 Mr. G. HAx- 


count, Mr. Wicram; and Mr. Hume, Lord JOHN | 


Russie dbserved, that if the bill had been introduced 


as a public bill, it would have been stopped by objec: 
tions in point of form; on the other hand, the com- 


munity of Manchester were not agreed in their 
rt of the measure as a private bill, conceiving 


that it should not be carried on at their private ex- 


pense. The resolution proposed by Mr. Gibson was 
an abstract resolution, which the House, he thought, | 


2 not to support. He entered at some length into 
an exposition of his own views regarding a 1 


system of national instruction, showing the impedi- 


ments in the way of the Government taking up the 


subject. He thought that, although he could not vote | 
for the resolution, the House could hardly entertain | 
this bill after the Town Council of Manchester had 
objected to it, as a private bill, on the ground of 


expense. 


Mr. J. Puit.1m«0Rz supported the bill, which was | 
opposed by Mr. W. J. Pox, who considered that it was 
intended to prolong, extend, and endow, by a public’ 
rate, an inefficient system of education—namiely, the; 


denominational system. 


Bir J. Paxmorom hoped that this important bill 


would not be pushed aside upon a mere formal. point. 


Its principle was, that education ought to be universal and 
and religious, but that religious teaching ought to be 


given on the fairest and most tolerant system; to this 


prindiple he gave his cordial concurrence, and he had 


come to the conclusion that, to support a popular 


system of edueation in our large towns, recourse must 


be had to an education rate. He declared (as Lord J. 
Russell had done) his hostility to the secular system. 
Mr. Buicut said, there never was such a proposition 
as that before the House—for reading a bill called an 
Education Bill, which, under the guise of a private 
bill, sought to tax the ratepayers of Manchester to the 
extent of £40,000 or £50,000 a-year, which was op- 
pesed.by the unanimous vote of the corporation, and 
could not consequently work otherwise than by im- 
porting into the town the evils of a Church-rate.. He 
suggested that this bill should be withdrawn, and that a 


general measure should be brought in giving a permis- | 


slve power to corporations to apply its provision ac- 
cording to the exigencies of each. 

After some remarks from Mr. Henuzy and 
Mr. Patren, Mr. Prro opposed the bill, believing 
the voluntary principle in education was all the 
country could require. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS and Mr. E. Ball supported the 
bill. 

Mr. Warrolxꝝ opposed the bill, though he dissented 
from the amendment. 

Mr. MALI, after some comarks on the impropriety 


of discussing this momentous question upon the narrow 


| municipal con- 


| basis of a private bill, said he would avail himself of 
| that opportunity, with the permission of the House, 


0 put it into the possession of the opinions of those 
who entertained what were called “ ey prin- 


j ciples” :— 


would 
ane provision had not made for the poor; but he. 
| should never think, on that account, of or: to the 
conclusion that Parliament ought to provide suitable habita- 
tions for the poor. (Hear, hear.) But it was said—Who | 80 


put the one oes Nr. gk Gorstement if — 
not put ihe such a 


ment at all, oe ce the — i of education in 0 f 8. 9 | the 
— 2 85 phe 5 
8 of cases could, provide for 1 5 7 The’ 


fact was, that the fault. generally might be traced: to the | i 
are teen, ote D 


b 10 5 

the igen ot pe of nts iB nt fo reget r “pa Send 
e improvement to * 

a. lower orders coul my Se 555 * 

beer aday, find the. means some | n 

education, Sand, it, w e 


this, and to Correct she Was little doubt that che supply 
of education would be. quite equal to the demand. (Aal. 
E He me 
their 


not see how 1 e 


750 on. the State to make a . 

rative, without first 1 5 the donde that it would be! 
— (Cheers.) If 1 f ouse were to adopt the system of 
education proposed by this Will, they would be rediicing the 
high science into n — af pplice, and degrading education 


in "the eyes of the (Hear, hear.) they ihe ene 
voluntaryisrs) Said was t the ate make proyisi 
1 to whom the wight stand ra the ple for $e) 2 
parent, but do not undermitie the self-reliance of 


—ͤ— 1 They tal 


them are Ps the people, inatead af rely- 
905 eee ot te e ee 

% on r * 
45 1155 ee By nee once too e this principle, 


they mst cary it othe fl exet fear, Bea) 


The Hovge of Lonns sat but a short time last 


In the Hous of Commons, in reply to Mr. S. Knox 
Sir J. Youna stated that inquiries instituted upon the 
subject had resulted in negativing the report that 
certain Irish Roman Catholic priests had from the 
altars of their chapels endeavoured to prevent recruits 
) from enlisting in the army. 

Mr, Fagan’s motion on Minister’s Money (Ireland), 
referred to else where, was interrupted by the educa-- 
tion debate last night, and is now down for to-morrow 
| We understand that the Government intend to evade 
| it by moving, as an amendment, that the acts relating 
| to Ministers’ Money and the Irish Church Temporal- 
| ities Act be now read? | 


MEETING OF LIBERAL MEMBERS ON THE 


atio 


REFORM BILL. 
Yesterday a large and influential meeting of the 
Fe. of orm, an 
in ommittee-room, in order consider 
| line “roe * should be adopted with reference to the 
| bill now be . for am the et ape 


which seemed to them rable, to support it as a 
| whole rather than run any risk of en the bill 


by insisting too pertinaciously upon what they con- 
ccived would be improvements. . 


A very long disc then commenced with respect 
to the eon of John Russell’s bill, che 


merits of Which were frankly admitted, While 
the more questionable portions 20 minutel criti. 


* 


ously opposed ——— many of the DR 6 
present. Another point in which the billwos sice also 
stravaly 1 yt ea ion were 4 
Adered fat t the word should tbe e to “rental,” 
both as regarded the town and the country voters; —4 
it was also thou 20 that the period of residence re- 
uired of the . roughs to entitle 
em to 3 vr bg. 


“of it sate of fhe. pete |" 


eised. Many be! great were taken to several of its 
details ; but the N was laid upon what 
was termed the minority 1 


the provisions 


Some hon. 


e of the, present bill would 1 


c commander of the Austrain troops in the Banat. 


EA » metropolitan 
Ha had not received oor share of attention, 
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a strong opinion that were entitled 
tion of new seats 5 — 


Much had been said about e it had been | 
divided 5 f 5 
e n tiny go ssc — ts, th 5 — 

en 6 univ 

1 ciples to be énforced on t ~~¥ a made of tho 123 aa one of entire — be = all prese 

ö e, the report of the for the Improvement ol W ok woe them cal calling forth. 

the Dwellings of the Poor, and he thought | p Bacto approval. The obable 
that a — * of such * * it won| rel Lord John — l’s measure were . 


at zome length, and thare was as some diversity of opinion . 
as to the extent to which the constituencies of the 


— were likely to be enl On this point 
be ee n a topinion, fo 

sh pene rsons who had a _ acquaintance with 
localities, to the effect that the increase - 

of the ‘present number of voters. probable 
nerease in the constituencies by the en- 
= X. the Bye ws 400,000 y moved for by Sir J. 
eee of those who 


eir Own constituents an 
would in boreyghs bo equal 1 one-third 
0 
franchisement of the £10 olders had been 


ae upon the registers by the other 
3 5 . re- 


Ror TON reco e Hed that the second read 
A ＋ tive time to modify the 
it acceptable, and that then 
it ace he passed. fur @ limited period as an exgeri- 
men 

Mr. fe wy wpe ripe altered his amendment by in- 


f 


244 


Fo gg ony time, ‘after “ ought , 
hen me amendment yes. 


THE WAR. 


Sir James Graham has officially intimated that it is 
not the intention of Government to resort to amy com: 
| pulsory measures for manning ‘the navy. 

By advices from St. Petersburgh of the 11th inst., 
we learn that dir Hamilton Seymour had not yet left, 
nor even communicated his recall; though General 
Cestlebajac bas arrived in Paris, The Emperor. 
Nicholas had been suffering from erysipelas, and was 
said to be in a state of great irritation and excitement, 
which rendered him ingccessible to the advice of his 
oldest ministers. He is said to be greatly enraged at 
the answer returned by Prussia. Prince Paskiewitsch 
is summoned from Warsaw to St. Petersburg. The 
utmost activity prevailed in every department of the 
Government, and preparations for war are made on the 
most extensive scale: From the frontier of Poland 
we learn that the troops in the Russian fortresses In 
that kingdom have been marched to the svat of . 
and their place supplied by Gostaacks. 

Telegraphio intelligenoe received in Vienna . 
‘that Russia rejects the Austrian proposition for further 
jntervention communicated to Count Orloff, Phe; 
Emperor of Austria has distinctly intimated his deter- 
mination not to astent to the arran ta for the 
nettrality of Germany projected by the Saxon and 
Bavarian Goyernments at the instigation of Russia. 

Accounts of the rumoured insurrection on the borders 
of Albania, Macedonia,.and Thessaly, are not very. 


MCT ide Ope report sete. down the insurgents. at 


40,000—a1 a 29 men. It is said that a. 
ritish 9q ae gen A, Kom Corfu to protect the 
banign coast... Th ops from the Monten- 

égtin frontjer were L 5 ither. 

The Prince of Servia has not been to Vienna, but 
only to the head-quarters of General Poronini, tho 
Ac- 
cording to the Vienna papers the object of this visit 


Mr, | was to concert measures for assuring the neutrality of 


Servia under all eventualities. The same papers state 
that to Ethem Pacha, tho bearer of the firman to Bel- 


: grade, the Prince.of Servia bas notified that he cannot 


consider himself freed frem the Russian ruten 
by the mere act of the Porte. ä 

By intelligence dated Bucharest, Fobruary 17 tu, wo. 
| hear that troops. are concentrated in great numbers by 
| the ies * 


Giurgevo and Oltenitza, and by tho 
at Rustschuk — as if a passage of 


r d en eporis oe two Russian 


* => are 
he Tesh Court of . have set aside tho 


11 6 iene 2 ef outing eT v. N with which 


Cabinet Council was Id 1 2 at the Foreign 
[. and sat two hours. 


L _Wepwespay, Fes, 22, 1654. 
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“James Harcourt.” 


the provision of new parochial or other ceme- 
ne though the last-named act requires conformity 
to certain regulations in the case of new ds of 
whatever kind. There ie, therefore, nothing to pre- 
vent the establishment of a joint-stock in lieu of a 


parochial cemetery. — 


The Ponconformist. 
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SUMMARY. 

THe newspaper being a reflection of passing 
events, we fear that our columns will for some 
time to come be monopolised, as they are to-day, 
with the exciting but dangerous details of warlike 
discussions, preparations, and deeds, rather than 
with those questions of social and political reforms 
which more frequently challenge our attention. 
Lord Aberdeen spoke but too truly when he re- 
marked: “War in itself is the cause of many 
calamities to mankind ; but it is an additional mis- 
fortune that it should interfere with the progress 
of every social improvement, and with all those. 
measures which most conduce to the welfare of 
the country.” We must now, alas! speak of 
war as a certainty rather than a contingency. 
Lord Clarendon’s expression—“ drifting towards 
war,” scarcely defines our present position. 
We are in a state of undeclared war. The 
spirit of the great debate in our House of Commons, 
may be said to be epitomised by the official 
French organ in announcing that the answer of the 
Emperor Nicholas to the Emperor Napoleon is 

unfavourable, and “ destroys all chance of a pacific 
solution.” The Czar “declares that he can only 
enter into a negociation on the bases which he has 
made known,” and is said to have responded to 
Louis Napoleon’s warnings by the declaration :— 
1 have the firm confidence that my troops will 
reply in the same manner as they replied in 1812.” 
He has also, it appears, rejected the last Austrian 
proposition for intervention, made through Count 
Orloff; and, in a state of gloomy isolation, borne 
down by illness, as well as, perhaps, by a sense 
of responsibility, awaits that declaration of war 
which himself almost superstitiously refrains from 
making. 

That the two Western Powers will shortly take 
that step scarcely admits of a doubt. In fact, the 
proclamation in last Friday’s Gazette, forbidding 
the exportation of gunpowder and machinery, may 
be regarded as the precursor of a formal declara- 
tion of hostilities. Preparations on both sides of 
the Channel are unremitting. This day, the 
Guards, the van of the British contingent of 25,000 
men, embark at Southampton, and probably be- 
fore their arrival in the Mediterranean the French 

troops intended for the East will have been dis- 

patched. Whether the destination of this force be 

the neigbbourhood of Constantinople, the Bay 

of Varna, or the Crimea, is only matter of 

surmise; but it is to be remarked that Omar 
Pasha is already moving his reserves from 
Sophia to a more advanced position on the 
banks of the Danube—under the impression, 
no doubt, that he is safe in the rear.—Amid the 
unhealthy excitement which ever ushers in a com- 
mencing war, Ministers have wisely laid before 
the country their bill of charges. It will be seen 
that the total increase of expense for the three 
services—army, navy, and ordnance—is about two 
millions and-a-quarter. The money market is 
surprised at the smallness of the extra demand 
upon the pockets of her Majesty's liege subjects. 
But we fear this is only a first instalment. Lord 
John Russell has already rounded the sum off to 
three millions, bnt emphatically warns his country- 
men that the approaching contest will not only 
require considerable efforta, but entail upon them 
burdens greater than they have had to sustain 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. d 


Emperor of Russia as entirely desperate.“ With 
England and France acting as su 
‘Turkey, with the opinion of the whole of Europe 


We have received several communications we would | not a single ally to support him in his career of 
— * inserted, had the exigencies of space 


injustice, I have no dou 
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ar. 
Lord Palmerston describes “the chance of the 


pporters of 
opposed to the Emperor of Russia, who will have 


as to what must be the 
result.” It is quite possible that our Home Secre- 
tary underrates the resources of his antagonist. 
We learn from the Blue Book, that in January he 
possessed an army of 150,000 men in the Caucasus, 
which will probably for some time prove more than 
a match for the undisciplined Turkish troops in 
that region; and Sebastopol is reported to be 
too strongly defended for an attack by sea. 
One of his best cards is the fomenting of an 
insurrection in Turkey. An outbreak has already 
oe * W and 2 oe nts, 4 
Y the sympathy and aid of King Otho’s 
subjects, are said to be in considerable force, and 
with the tacit sanction of the Court of Athens. A 
eral insurrection at the present moment would 
most embarrassing to the Porte and its allies, 
and perhaps prevent that extension of the rights 
of the Christian population, which is so much 
desired by the English people and Government. 
It deserves, also, to be borne in mind by those who 
are enthusiastic as to the results of the impending 
war, that in inverse proportion to the hearty 
co-operation of Austria and Prussia with the 
Western Powers, will be the chances of exacting 
such terms from Russia as will secure the inde- 
pendence of Turkey and prevent future aggres- 
sion. With Austria for an ally, our Government 
will look well after the refugees. 

The Liberal members of the House of Commons, 
to the number of about fifty, met yesterday to 
deliberate on their course in relation to the New 
Reform Bill. They were appropriately convened 
and presided over by Mr. Hume, and unanimously 
adopted his advice,—to vote for the second reading, 
reserving efforts at improvement for committee. 
But this result was not arrived at, it appears, with- 
out protracted deliberation; and it was resolved 
to hold a second meeting for the fuller discussion 
of the representation-of-minorities project. 

This is the only formal attempt of which we 
have heard at eliciting or directing opinion upon 
the bill. Beyond its intermittant discussion in the 
newspapers, there is no sign of public interest in its 
provisions or its fate. e working-men are the 
only class with whom 1 are more than an 
occasional interest; and they will hardly care for a 
measure that cares nothing for them. Wherever 
it is talked of, the talk is of something unintelligible. 
Thus far, examination has only served to perplex, 
and inquiry been treated as impertinent. Mr. 
Bright's very proper question to Lord John 
Russell, for instance, is resented by a Whig organ 
in a sentence as unintelligible as the measure it 
champions. We copy it, letter for letter, and 
point for point :— 

We do not know any member, whose whole mode 
of being is more urgently suggestive of the expediency 
of some scheme for eliciting from popular election 
results less explosive than the undiluted multiplication 


of men like themselves in Parliament —than Mr. 
Bright's.” — Globe, Friday. : 


Pleasant weather,—the downward tendency of 
rices of food and other necessaries—and the pro- 

ility of an early termination, by compromise, 
of the Preston strike,—would make a cheerful 
paragraph of general news; but gloom is brought 
to the heart by tidings of another and most terri- 
ble explosion, at the Ince-hall Colliery, near 
* Some hundred and twenty lives lost! 
eighty-six dead bodies having been alread 
recovered from the huge 2 into which a vast 
cave. of industry was suddenly converted. Car- 
buretted hydrogen is the name of the invisible 
power that in a moment revealed itself by 
thunder, fire, and ruin; but by what hand it was 
loosed, we shall probably never know. An inquest 
on the dead, subscriptions for the desolated living, 
laments over the disaster,—and all but the quiet 
suffering of a hundred households, will be over. 


NOTES FROM THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


TE Session which the public generally imagined 
would open stormily, has hitherto — as quiet 
as the most pacific could desire. tt has, contrary 
to all anticipation, “ come in,” not “as a lion,” but 
“asalamb.” How it may “ go out,” we will not 
take upon us to predict. There is certainly a little 
cloud on the horizon, which may, perhaps, by the 
13th of March, have grown into 9 
tions, and assumed a menacing hue. But as yet, 
or, at least, until Friday night, not a breath of op- 
position could be felt. Independent members, 
therefore, have had an easy time of it—short sit- 
tings, little excitement, and early hours. Of 
course, such lightness of work cannot be expected 


Y| Mr. Layard’s stood last. 


[ Fesrvary 15, 


a time when we were at peace with all the | reached the extreme limits of so delectable a 


Burial world.” If they are not prepared to bear those 
session, nor the General Board of Health. id on — he adds, “let them not enter into the 


region. Wednesday, it is true, was all but a holi- 
day, the business having been got through in half- 
an-hour. Thursday was tather more fully occu~ 
pied, and deserves a higher place than the fag-end 
of an introductory * 5 

On Thursday, then, Sir Fitzroy Kelly sabmitted 
his measure for the extinction of. bribery. 
rumoured, no doubt ill-naturedly, that the stibiect 
is one with which he has been conversant, and fhat 
if any member of the House ought to know how 
to track the windings, and estop the doublings, of 
that political offence, he ought. Rumour, it may 
be supposed, has done the hon. and learned gentle- 
man great injustice, for, assuredly, his tone through- 
out his speech was that of an unspotted purist. 
We know not whether the fact that he is a con- 
summate advocate ought to make any abatement 
in the force of this observation—for, unhappily, the 
manner of most of the lawyers in the House, even 
when they are most animated, is suggestive of a 
suspicion that they are not in earnest. At any 
rate, Sir F. Kelly evinced no superfluous. feelin 
while he acquitted himself of his task with high intel- 
lectual respectability. His scheme for the prevention 
of bribery, placed side by side with Lord John’s, 
shows more elaboration, but does not promise more 
efficiency. Into the details of it we shall not now 
enter—it may be described as an attempt to put 
down electoral corruptions by a general system of 
oath-taking. The thing is about as feasible as 
confining an offensive smell by means of garden- 
netting. One suggestion, however, of the learned 
ex-Attorney-General was valuable — that which 
would enable a timid voter to give his vote without 
leaving his house. It is instructive to remark the 
pains taken by the leaders of both political parties 
to ignore the ballot, and the bootless ingenuity 
they display to discover for it some more preten- 
tious and less effective substitute. Her Majesty’s 
Government offered no opposition to the introduc- 
tion of the bill, and scarcely any comment was 
made on its provisions. 


leave to bring in a bill for the amendment of the 
Truck Act, a motion which was ably seconded by 
Mr. Peto. It seems that, in the iron districts, 
“tommy shops” are by no means unfrequent, and 
it is — 4 we have no doubt with truth, that 
they are made the means of defrauding the work- 
men of their hire. The evil is great—the grievance, 
in some instances, intolerable—but that it can be 
put down by legislation is not so clear. Experi- 
ence, hitherto, has not led to any such conclusion. 
A smart discussion on the question ensued, con- 
ducted, however, with candour and good-feeling ; 
and after a speech from Lord Palmerston, the con- 
clusion of which (unless we misapprehended him) 
contradicted the opening, on a matter of fact, the 
motion was agreed to without a division. The 
business of the night was concluded by a long 
speech from Serjeant Shee, to a thin and not ver 
attentive House, introductory to his bill for Tenant's 
Compensation in Ireland, and the House adjourned 
about half-past eleven o’clock. 

On Friday, matters took a livelier and more 
important turn. The Navy Estimates were to be 
brought forward, and Mr. Layard had given notiee 
of calling the attention of the House, on the ques- 
tion that the Speaker leave the chair, to the con- 
duct of her Majesty’s Ministers on the Eastern 
question. The galleries, consequently, were 
crowded, several having waited for the chance of a 
good seat from twelve o’clock till four. The House, 
too, was exceedingly well attended at an early hour. 
Petitions having 05 presented and questions 
asked, the clerk proceeded to read “ the orders of 
the day.” The first which stood on the list was 
1 35 >’ whereupon the Speaker put the question, 
“That Ido now leave the chair.” There were 
six notices of amendments on this motion, of which 
Captain Boldero had the 
first place, and he rose accordingly to make some 
motion concerning the treatment of surgeons in 
the Navy. A considerable number of members 
took advantage of the interlude, to get fresh air, 
or to renew the strength of the outer man. A 
short debate and a division ensued, which latter 
fact gave the right of precedence to the first mem- 
ber who should catch the Speaker’s eye after the 
announcement of the numbers. Mr. Layard did 
so, and was called upon to proceed. 

The hon. member for Aylesbury is still a young 
man—being three years short of forty. He has a 
most pleasant aspect, and agreeable manners. His 
delivery is somewhat rapid, and his elocution ani- 
mated. Perhaps he was alittle nervous on Friday 
night, but if so, he so far mastered himself as to 
retain his presence of mind. The only defect 
noticeable in his speaking, is the habit of dropping 
his voice, at the end of his most emphatic sentences, 
to a whisper, in consequence of which he was in- 
audible at times to more than half the House. 
His speech was one of great ability—his analysis 
of the blue books was keen and searching—his 


— recollections, did honour to his heart— 


to last long—and even already we seem to have 


we must add that his desire co cast censure on 
the ministry was too manifes’ from first to last, 


It is 


Mr. Foster, member for Berwick, then asked 


deep devotion to the Porte, evidently the result of 


| 


1884. 


Some of his arguments were pushed to an absurd 
extreme, and the animus which pervaded his speech 


was rather that of an eager advocate than of a dis- 


passionate judge. He was replied to by Sir James 
Graham, who was not so happy as usual. He was 
slow, heavy, and occasionally embarrassed. But he 
made some good points, and, on the whole, offered 
a substantial defence. Lord Jocelyn followed in 
upport of Mr. Layard, but did not add greatly, 
we thought, to the strength of his position. Lord 
Dudley Stuart wearied the House with a long 


repetition of arguments familiar to every member 


present, and said but little of what the House 
would have been glad to hear—his nal obser- 
vations of Turkey, and her condition during his 
recent tour. Mr. Roebuck then rose, and was 
warmly greeted. He a but briefly, but he hit 
the right nail on the head. He justified the ministry 
for their backwardness to risk a European war, but 
he asked for explicit information with — to 
their future intentions. His voice, enfeebled by 
long illness, was yet clear, and, as absolute silence 
reigned through the House, he was distinctly 
heard, and was pretty generally responded to. 
And now Lord John Russell rose. Most of our 
readers will have already perused his speech. The 
enunciation of it gave us a new idea of the noble 
lord’s power. He spoke in the tone of a great 
statesman boldly confronting a fearful peril. His 
countenance, his gestures, his voice, and the very 
construction of his periods, betokened an unusual 
elevation of the inner man. One could easily 
gather that his last hopes of peace had been dashed 
aside. But he stood there without quailing. He 
had measured his responsibility, and was ready to 
assume it. Now, let the lawless autoocrat of the 
North beware. He had provoked a contest, and 
he must abide the consequences. Great Britain 
and France would no longer tolerate his aggres- 
sive spirit, but would compel the disturber to 
respect the law of Europe. Lord John produced 
an immense impression on the House, and, as he 
resumed his seat, acclamations from both sides 
attested the triumph he had achieved. Great must 
have been Mr. F. Crossley’s moral courage to 
stand up in the very midst of that excitement, and, 
in spite of the hubbub occasioned by a rush of 
members from the House, to utter a few peftinent 
sentences vindicatory of a peace policy. He did 
so, however, and won respect by his gallantry, even 
from many who differed with him in sentiment. 


Mr. Cobden moved the adjournment of the debate, 


which, after a few words from Mr. Disraeli, was 
assented to. 

On Monday evening, accordingly, the discussion 
was resumed, in a full House. Physically, we 
should say, Mr. Cobden was not — in 
trim — for his delivery struck us as painful to him- 
self, and less pleasant than usual to the House. 
Intellectually, he was even stronger than usual. 
He spoke for an hour and a half —he commonly 
contents himself with less than an hour. His line 
of argument went directly in the teeth of the pre- 
vailing excitement and prejudices, and it is little 
to be wondered at, therefore, that he should have 
elicited cheers only from the few who think with 
him. But his power was attested by the spell- 
bound silence of the House. Every face was 
turned towards him—all eyes were fixed upon 
him—and, however unpopular might have been 
the drift of his observations, he fastened, at the 
very outset, on the attention of his audience, and 
increased their interest up to the close. The con- 


trast was most striking when he sat down, and | had 


Lord John Manners rose to reply tohim. From 
both sides there was the hurrying of members 
towards the lobby, until half the assembly had dis- 
appeared, and, during a considerable portion of 
the noble lord’s address, the hum of conversation 
was loud enough to suggest a — that you 
might be “on Change. Mr. Horsman broke 
silence, after his long indisposition, in vindication, 
and very able vindication, of the cautious and for- 
bearing policy of the Government during the pro- 
gress of negotiations on this Eastern Question. 
Nor ought we to forget Mr. Drummond—quaint, 
fantastic, original, and instructive as ever—couch- 
ing questionable sentiments, and wise suggestions, 
in witty aphorisms. Mr. Sidney Herbert opened in 
a clumsy and embarrassed strain, but became in- 
teresting before he closed. The speech of the 
night was Disraeli’s—and it evinced the speaker's 
a intellectual power in connection with a 
selfish littleness of purpose. It was his aim to 
damage the Ministry by showing that their counsels 
had been divided, and by fastening on them the 
alternative charge of “ credulity” or “connivance.” 
At this he laboured for two hours and a half; and 
2 forged a consistent chain of reasoning 
which had the merit of convineing every listener 
that—he was a clever man. Vet, it was evident 
enough, that the * was not happy— for 
more than an hour he was as prosy and dull as 
such a man can be—and it — transparent 
that even his assumed enthusiasm on behalf of 
the Turk was only got up as a telling point 
against the Administration. Lord Palmerston 
riefly answered him, travelled over the old 
familiar line of defence which Ministers have 
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taken up, and left Cobden unanswered and Disraeli 
almost unnoticed. It 4 ** as if he was well 
content to leave some of his colleagues to smart 


under castigation. After a few sentences from 


Colonel Sibthorp—in which the gallant colonel 


of militia, with nasal twang and thickness of enun- 
ciation, paid his especial and flattering compli- 
ments to the noble Home — House 
went into Committee, and voted the two leading 
items of the navy estimates; Sir James Graham's 
preliminary statement having been deferred to 
another day, in consequence of the lateness of the 
hour. It was two o’clock a.m. when the House 
adjourned. 

t — the House was occupied from five 
o'clock till midnight in the discussion of a private 
bill—a fact unprecedented, we believe, in Parlia- 
men history. The Manchester and Salford 
Education Bill stood for second reading, and a 
notice of amendment was on the paper to the effect 
that education, supported by a public rate, ought 
not to be dealt with as a private measure. The 
discussion embraced the whole question of educa- 
tion, and the leading representatives of all the 
shades of opinion on the subject spoke. The 
debate was interesting, and, for the first time, 
perhaps, the Voluntaries got both the facts and the 
philosophy of their position fairly stated to Parlia- 
ment. Notwithstanding the shuffling course of 
the Government, which provoked the censure of 


all parties, the bill was thrown out by a con- 
siderable majority. 


THE BLUE-BOOKS IN THE LIGHT OF 
DEBATE. 
Tux safest of the many various positions taken 
up by speakers in the great debate on the Eastern 
question co ndence, was that of the constitu- 
tional right and duty of Parliament to discuss the 
uestion before acting upon it,—the unhappiest of 
Minis isterial blunders, the * 4 „or seeming to 
deny, that right and duty. . Layard is entitled 
to t 8, if for nothing else, for having exposed 
to the searching light of debate that ponderous 
“accumulation of solemn trifling” (to use Mr. 
Disraeli’s phrase), which Ministers, however con- 
scious of their general rectitude, had ample reason 
for wishing should escape too keen analysis. 
There is nothing to compare, as an intellectual 
entertainment, with such an analysis as the House 
of Commons can perform, by its party leaders and 
its independent individualities—the searching scru- 
tiny by which latent facts are detected, the relent- 
less severity with which they are exhibited, the 
shouts of triumph evoked by the mouthpiece of a 
“side,” the air of proud humility with which a 
minority of one vindicates his right to differ and 
extorts, applause when he fails to persuade. But 
we believe that something better than intellectual 
entertainment may be got out of the recent debate 
on the momentous questions, Why are we at war? 
and for what ? 

Perhaps the only absolute novelty of the debate 
was, the proof elicited by Mr. Cobden, from facts 
furnished by Ministers themselves, of the internal 
condition of Turkey. The newspapers have, we 
believe, without exception, omitted from their 
abstracts these parts of the Blue-books; and no 

revious speaker had referred to them, or only 
astily. e House was reminded, by the Mem- 
ber for the West Riding, of Lord Palmerston’s de- 
claration, at the close of last session, that Turkey 
made greater progress during the last thirty 
years than. any other country,—and was then 
treated to despatches in which Lord Palmerston’s 
colleague (Lord Clarendon) instructs Lord Strat- 
ford to warn the Sultan and his ministers of the 
“natural consequences of their unwise policy and 
reckless mal-administration ;” to despatches in which 
Lord Stratford reports, that to his urgent recom- 
mendation of internal improvement, the answer 
was one of acquiescence, but not, I think, such as 
I was entitled to expect ;” and to other despatches 
in which renewed warnings from Downing-street 
are met by renewed * ty from Pera of oppres- 
sion, rebellion, anarchy, and indifference. So 
copious were these quotations, and over so long a 
— did they stretch—coming down even to the 

t day of the last year—that the most diligent 
detractor of Turkey cannot but have felt that he had 
been surpassed and superseded by the Foreign 
Secretary of the Government which proclaims war 
for thé maintenance of Turkish integrity. 

There were also disclosed indications that the 
Government—at least the majority of its members, 
for Lord Palmerston’s reiteration of his eulogy on 
Ottoman progress entitles him to exception — 
persevered in negotiations up to the limit of 
— forbearance, partly from this disbelief of 

ish vitality; and were glad of an occasion 
for shifting the ground of their alliance with 
her. They allege, in defence of their absti- 
nence from hasty hostilities, that every month 
employed in negociation helped to arm oo for 
a war in which she must have otherwise gone down 
at the first blow; and events justify their policy in 
this respect. But it is also clear that they were 
reluctant to draw the sword for a nation which 


* 


they had described through Mr. Gladstone, as 
well as Lord Clarendon —by nearly every form of 
Fri e; that they would have gladly 
got rid of the charge of her defence on any terms 
short of open concession to Russian demands—a 
int —— out both by Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
li. It was their misfortune to have ham- 
pered themselves with a phrase—“ Turkish in- 
tegrity; and it now appears that they would 
never have gone to war for that phrase, if Russian 
on and fraud had not made it a convertible 
p for “European independence.” There has 
always, we believe, been asense, in the public mind, 
of this distinction; but Mr. Sidney Herbert was 
the first to fire it ministerial recognition—to give 
up, as the thing to be defended by arms, a diplo- 
matic fiction ; substituting for it a political reality— 
the security and freedom of Turkey, in common 
with other states, from autocratic ambition—from 
encroachments of a semi-barbarous power which 
veils, under seasonable demands, “evil, sinister, and 
selfish ends; prosecutes them by mendacity and 
violence, with lying manifestoes, bloody deeds, and 
blasphemous appeals. 
Thus much was brought out as to the origin of 
the war ;—as to its mode and objects, we are still in 
the dark. Mr. Cobden would content to fall 
back on the Vienna note—Mr. Drummond advises 
the re-establishment of Poland—Mr. Disraeli de- 
mands, in common with lesser men on both sides 
of the House, whether the restoration of Bessarabia 
to the Porte, the liberation of the Crimea, the 
opening of the Danube and the Euxine, shall not 
be our aim? Some hon. members insist that 
Russia’s payment of all nses be added to the 
condition of peace. The Government may contem- 
plate all or none of these objects, for aught that the 
country is told. That we are “to fling back defi- 
ance” on the Czar, and not allow Turkey to make 
her own terms, are the most definite and distinct 
of the assurances by which Lord John evoked on 
Friday the thunders of the Commons. Beyond 
that, we only know what he did not say—namely, 
that France and England are mutually bound not to 
disturb existing territorial arrangements. There 
is hope in this—hope for Poles and Circassians. 
But the very circumstance of the German alliance, 
of which ministers are so boastful—and justly, 
from the diplomatic point of view—marks the wide 
difference between the governmental and the 
national ideas of the war. Jean Paul Richter has 
given forcible expression to the melancholy fact 
that, while German students and peasants, poets 
and artizans, fought for a free fatherland, their 
crowned generals were thinking only of a reparti- 
tion of the soil. Scarcely less melancholy, we fear, 
is the diversity between the thought that is now in 
the heart of our statesmen, r and conser- 
vative classes, and that which inspires the millions 
with eagerness for the fray—while those seek only 
to restore “order,” these pant with the hope of 
jnflicting retribution and enthroning liberty ! 


SECONDARY LEGISLATIVE PROJECTS. 


Ir must be either from the courage of rig et 
or a strange indifference to failure, that Lord 
John Russell — in this session, bills for 
the removal of Jewiah isabilities and the cor- 
rection of electoral corruption. This latter project 
—the latest of a long series to which his lord- 
ship has been a 8 from its prede- 
cessors chiefly in new provision for trying 
disputed elections; the submission of petitions to 
a sort of Parliamentary grand jury, and the assist- 
ance of select committees by assessors—gentlemen 
learned in the law, and skilled in its application. 
The new 22 for giving or 3 bribes 
are what Canning would call C epigramatically just ” 
—incapacity from ever again giving or receiving 
a vote. e candidate convicted of bribery is 
disqualified for life from sitting in the House ; and 
the elector convicted of sin in the passive voice, is 
also disfranchised for life—his name being written 
down in a great book in the Palace at West- 
minster. 


If there is something of aoe gran solemn in- 
aptness in threatening only with the loss of social 
privileges men whose incapacity of appreciating 
the loss, and whose skill in evading its infliction, 
would seem prejudged by their guilt,—there is a 
itive 7 of moral sanctions 4 pro- 
fessional immorality in the rival bill of Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly. The hon. and learned gentleman—whose 
fitness for the task of remedying electoral corrup- 
tion, whether as a repentant offender or an inno- 
cent victim, none can doubt—pro to line the 
path to the poll-book with a chevaux de frieze of 
oaths. At every step of the process between no- 
mination and introduction to the House—between 
the registration court and the voting lace—candi- 
dates and electors are to swear; and their refusal 
80 to do will expose them to ultimate rejection, as 
untrustworthy even on oath. Whether the buyers 
and sellers of a solemn trust will suffer their bar- 
ins to be frustrated by a solemn form of words 
a problem whose n do not fear, wil 


be left to experience. If there were not some. 


* 
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thing of merit in Sir Fitzroy’s ‘posal to make a 
able officer the trustee of all ds expended in 


would have secured the instant rejection of his bill ) 
There are several other projets de loi already | 


before Parliament, in addition to the great radic 

measure Which is to tap the very root of all defi- : 
cient ‘or surplus legislation. First in rank—being : 
a Goyernment measure—is Mr. Baines’ bill for 
the alteration of the Law of Settlement ;—it gives 
the pour a right to relief, wherever they may be, 
and forbids their subsequent fw remoyal— | 
a provision alike reasonable ai humane; but, as 
the principle of Neri rating is to be extended 
only over Unions, the bill is threatened with oppo- 
sition from¥the jealousy of contiguous districts. 
Mr. Phillimore proposes, at length, the appoint- 


ment of public prosecutors—and the proposal will 
probably he adopted, substantially ; for there are 


xe objections to an institution for the want 
of Lie the punishment of wrong is often worse 
than its silent endurance, and thus both private 
and public interests suffer, while justice is defrauded. 
Mr. Locke King asks leave to enact that the landed 
estate of persons dying intestate shall be divided 
equally among their sons, instead of going to the 
eldest an attack upon “the much-abused law 
of primogeniture,” which Lord John Russell permits 
to be made in the belief that it will fail ; for which 
belief there may be less ground when ten-pound 
houséholders send their lack-land representatives 
to dispute with elder sons the power of legislation 
t the laws of nature. Lastly, Mr. Collier 


proposes—with some chance of success to extend 
the operation of. certain local acts peculiar to the 
south-west corner of England, protecting share- 
holders in mines from unlimited liability: the 
rapid growth of opinion on this subject is most 
cheering, and our good wishes to Mr. Collier are 
only qualified by the fear that obstructives would 
use the instalment he asks to delay that payment 
in full which Would enrich this busy nation 
more than the discovery of gold in the mines of 
Cornwall. 


PHILANTHROPY IN THE CITY. 


Tre London Tavern has, no doubt, often been 
used for assemblies not less mock-heroic than that 
at which Ralph Nickleby, Esq. ‘assisted—a noble 
lord in the chair, and a humorous M.P., with a fur 
collar and a cambric handkerchief, for Apollo Mer- 
curius. But the well-known room has also not 
seldom been filled with people, drawn from different 
quarters—a city cake, garnished with west-end 
otnaments—all intent upon a really benevolent 
enterprise. 

It was so on Saturday last,—when a number of 
noble lords, distinguished commoners, and wealthy 
citizens, met to promote the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Dwellings of the Indus- 
trious Classes. There were many good things 
said, as well as many shares taken up. Lord 
Stanley, for instance, discoursed well and wisely of 
charity, real and spurious. Several speakers 
dwelt upon the remarkable good health enjoyed 
by. the inmates of the Model Dwellings,—their 
positiye exemption even from epidemic disorders 
and infantile mortality. Lord Radstock pointed 
out, d propos to frequent calamitous incidents, 
the advantage and the sense of safety given 
to a working-man by the fact that his house 
is fire-proof. Working-men were there them- 
selves to. testify how highly their class appre- 
ciate efforts for bettering their condition. 
Lord digen mentioned that the loss from bad 
debts is to these associated landlords quite insig- 
nificant. And City gentlemen—great in figures— 
indisputable authorities upon investments—advised 
their friends to rely upon dividends of five per cent. 
We need not urge, again, our friends to take 
shares in this or some similar association. We 
will show them how if disinclined to that course 
they.can do good of the same sort by individual 
enterprise z 

Puan FoR Proviping BetrER ACCOMMODATION FOR 
THE Poorer CLASsES.— This plan is to take at a rental 
ranges of old houses (containing ten or twelve rooms 

ach), to convert the staircases of every other house 
into lobbies and accessories for each separate floor; to 
break communications through the party walls on every 
story; to clear off and clean the walls; in some cases 
to add a story, or, where the curtilages admit of it, to 
enlarge the houses, and in all cases to convert the 
basement story into common kitchens, laundries, and 
cellars. the rental of each house, on a repairin 

ise, be £50, (and this for central position is a f 
Hc for suburban sites it might be £35,) sup- 


pose taxes to be £12, add thereto the interest of £150 
er hous y on repairs and additions, at 


as the outla ) 
5 r „the total amount is £69 10s., or say £70 
2 for Ave commodious suites of apartments, con- 
sisting of three rooms each, with closets, —— and 
the other comforts of civilised life in higher spheres. 
This could be done then at — a- year for each family ; 
but if you divide. these, aps too spacious, an 
. too luxurious, suites of chambers in halves, 
tho accommodation will far surpass anything to be 
even in all Soho 


only 


LETTERS FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


THE FRONTIER PROVINCES OF TURKEY. 

Three of our daily journals have now their “own | 

correspondents” on the Danube, each of them ap- 
parently well versed in military matters. The writer for 
the Nimes directs his last communications from Silistria, | 
those for the Daily News and Morning Chronicle from 
Widdin and Kalafat. The difficulties of these enter- ' 
prising caterers for the English public do not cease : 
when they have written their letters. The Turkish 
post-office service is performed like the travelling, by 
small pack-horses, keptinrelaysat various distancesalong 
the leading routes. The letters are carried in bundles 
on the horses’ backs, guarded by a tatar and one or two 
armed kavasses. The pace is generally a walk or a jog- 
trot, so that correspondence between different parts of 
the empire is by no means expeditious, A letter is 
generally a week on the way between Constantinople 
and all the large towns along the Danube. From the 
description given by one of the writers of the interior 
arrangements of a provincial post-office, it is a wonder 
that letters find their way to their destination at all. 
To ensure their certain delivery it is necessary to pay 
double postage. At the present moment, when Russia is 
threatening to cross the Danube, the military resources 
of Turkey in that region are matter of special interest; 
and we propose this week mainly to confine our re- 
marks and extracts to this point. 
The three principal points of defence along the line 
of the Danube are Widdin, Rustchuck, and Silistria— | 
Schumla forming the base of operations, and Adria- 
nople the station for the reserve army. Tothis last-named 
city the Sultan is to proceed early in the spring. The 
territorial arrangement of Turkey in Europe is con- 
sidered well adapted for defenco. Such was found to 
be the case during the Russian invasion of 1829, when 
European art and science had done little for Turkey. 
One of the military correspondents remarks on this 
point :— 

Now the European art of war has completely revolutionized the 
military arrangements of Turkey, and at Oltenitza it was not the 
mere brave, resolute Turk of the old stamp, but the Minie rifle 
and the Prussian school of artillery that contributed to gain the 
victory ; and I now hold the conquest of Bulgaria by Russia to be 
a thing as improbable of realization as it would be for the Turks 
to drive the Russians out of the Principalities without cavalry 


able to cope with the more powerful horse at the disposal of the | 
Czar. 


Rustchuck, the capital of the pachalic of Silistria, 
has a population of 50,000, and possesses considerable 
wealth and property. Its fortress has been put into a 
strong state of defence, and mounts 400 guns, with a 
garrison of 10,000 men. Many of the officers belong. | 
ing to the effective regiment of artillerymen were sent | 
to Rustchuck, and were engaged all last autumn in 
drilling the local artillery militia. “ At this moment | 
there are a great many butchers, carters, and even 
cooks, tailors, and other unwarlike-sounding craftsmen, 
who can work a battery with all the Prussian improve- 
ments on their old jog-trot native practice.“ 

Should the Russian battalions cross the Danube, as 
has been so often threatened, they will land in Bul- 
garia, the inhabitants of which province are mostly 
Christians, How are they likely to be received? 

In the Bulgarian villages we found the people well dressed and 
fed, the houses superior to those of the Wallachian peasantry, and 
having more utensils in iron, whereas, in the Wallachian hut wheie 
1 passed a couple of days the poor people had neither candle 
nor candlestick. I made particular inquiry as to what sympathies 
there were for Russia among the Bulgarians, and found that in 
the old times of Turkish oppression there was a great desire for 
Russian rule; but since it has become the policy of the Porte to 
treat them with mildness, this desire has in a great measure 
passed away. They now only think of making a little money, 
and deeply regret the war as interfering with their trade and | 
agriculture. They all acknowledge this great change in the 
administration of the Porte, and only complain of the lower and 
more ignorant Turks, who say to them, “ You have been intrigu- 
ing to bring the Russians upon us.“ 

Bulgaria is ‘‘ altogether one of the best provinces of 
Turkey for general productiveness, in corn as well as in 
other raw materials of food.’ Heavy wheat crops 
are grown, and grazing largely prevails. Consequently 
Omar Pacha’s Danubian army, though numbering 
130,000, is well provisioned. The daily allowance per | 
head is 24lbs, of good brown bread, ‘‘ more than- many 
men can consume,” and 80 drachms of butchers’ meat, 
besides rice, vegetables, &c. 

From all that I hear, the Turkish troops are far better fed than 
the Russians across the river, and this physical support, added to 
the more impetuous bravery of the Turk, renders the private 
Ottoman soldier decidedly superior to the Russian. At Oltenitza, 
the Russian officers were a-head of the infantry, sabre in hand, tug- 
ging on the not over-willing troops. On the contrary, the Turkish 
soldier was like the willing horse that required neither whip nor 
spur. It is in the excellent superior and staff officers, in the admi- 
rable cavalry horses, and in the native intelligence of the Oos- 
sacks, that the real strength of the Russian army lies, certainly 
not in either the moral or physical vigour of the common 
soldier. But the Turkish soldier is as much worse dressed 


1 The Turkish soldiers, we are told, are 85 longer the 


terrible scourge to the population they once were. 
Every excess is strictly forbidden, and the Arnauts are 
the only disorderly troops. The Rediffs; of which 
one hears so much, instead of being half-drilled troops, 
are fully trained soldiers, having already completed 
five years in the line, and serving the second term of 
seven years in the Rediff, which prudent provision for 
a rainy. day is quite a modern featuré. in the organiba- 
tion of the Ottoman army. Ae 

The advance of a large Russian army upon Constan- 
tinople, however practicable at first sight, would bo at- 
tended with difficulties doubly formidable when the 
wretched state of their commissariat, and the jobbery of 
their officers, are taken into account. In 1828, thé 
troops of the Czar got as far as Shumla. An eye-wit- 
ness, M. de Moltkeo, a Prussian officer, has described 
their sufferings and privations :— | 
Provisions were not to be had: herds of oxen which had accom- 
panied the army soon perished ; the horses worn out with fatigne, 
rendered no more useful services, or fell dead in the field; fevers, 
scurvy, and dysentery cast thousands of men into the hospitals, 
where death struck them down. Provisions, and even atrew to 
sleep on, were not to he had. The only bedding which the sick 
had was a cutting from the tents abandoned by the Turks. Their 
havresacks served as pillows, and their great-coats for blankets. 


After the first days of a somewhat rigorous cold, the trees around 
the hospitals were cut down for firewood. And when wood failed, 
the bones of the dead in the cemeterjes were dug up for fires. ft 
would then be: very difficult, especially without the support of 3 
fleet, to protect operations on the coast, to cross the Balkans, and 
to arrive at Adrianople. Once there besides, nothing would be 
ended: the line of operations would be exposed to flank attacks 
on the part of the rude and warlike populations of Bosnia and Al. 
bania; the road between Adrianople and the capital present 
various positions very advantageous for defence, and Constanti- 
nople itself would be in a state to oppose a serious resistance, 
which by being prolonged would render the situation of an army 
so far advanced in an emeny’s country very critical. | 
About a fortnight ago a groundless report prevailed 
that Silistria, one of the strongholds of the Mussulman 
army, had been taken by a small Russian force which 
crossed the river. A slight knowledge of this important 
strategic point would have prevented so absurd a 
rumour. One of the military writers describes its con- 


sequence :— 
The first aspect of Silistria shows it to be a place of the first 


military importance, every embrasure and pallisade being fresh, 
tidy, and fit for work; while the heights are covered with forts 
that sweep every approach to this place, which is renowned be- 
yond every other in the annals of Danubian warfare. The loss of 
Silistria would, in the event of a serious prosecution of the présent 
war, be a great blow to the Ottoman arms, for it breaks down ah 
angle of the triangle which it forms with Rustchuck and Schumla ; 
it places all the Turkish troops in the Dobrudja, or tongue of land 
between Silistria and Sulina, in a very disadvantageous position, 
and in danger of having their retreat cut off, while at the same 
time Silistria becomes a tete de pont for operations on Schumla 
and Varna, which latter important post is the extreme right wing 
of the second line of Turkish defence ; but even with the rupture 
of the Danubian chain the heavy work of the invader has still to 
come, for on the Balkan line from Varna to the Servian frontier 
the five great passes near Varna Pranada, Osman Bazar, Ternoya, 
and Sumugh have been fortified so as to be all but impassable. 
Silistria is situated on the full breadth of the Danube, 
just before it makesa little bend to the south, and divides 
so as to form several islands. It contains above 20,000 
inhabitants, the houses being mostly one story high, 
built of wood. The garrison consists of 11,000 men 
The commander- in- chief of the place is held by Moussa 
Pasha, virtual Director - General of the Turkish artillery 
of the Ottoman Empire—one of the most distinguished 
men of the Ottoman Empire, the great reformer of 
this arm, and the man whose persevering and energetié 
support of the Prussian officers for a number of years 
has made the Turkish artillery what it is. The detached 
forts of Silistria are very strong. Fort Abd-ul-Medjid; 
constructed according to the designs of the Prussian 
Colonel, Gutzkowski, is allowed by all military men to 
be one of the most remarkable works of this age. 

A little to the left of Silistria, between that town and 
Rustchuck, is Turtukai, opposite the now celebrated 
Oltenitza, which occupies a commanding position on 
the Bulgarian shore, from which one sees the whole of 
the field of the recent fight, spread out as on a map. 
The town itself is anything but inviting, with six 
inches of block liquid mud in the streets, as if all the 
reserve stores of Day and Martin had been poured out 
on them. It is the head-quarters of the irregular 
troops under the command of Giafer Pasha, head of 
the Moslem Arnauts, and Ahmed Pasha, who watches 
the Danube line from Rustchuck to Silistria. The 
town itself, lying on the last steep slopes of the hill 
next the Danube, is small, and every house packed as 
full as it can hold of troops, mostly Tosk Cham and 
Queque Arnauts, in their drab clothes and kilts of 
Manchester cotton, which has now universally super- 
seded the native linen fustanella. Giafer Pasha, says 
one of the writers from the spot “unites intelligence 
and bravery with loyalty to the Sultan, and I antici- 
pate a brilliant carecr for him. The Cossacks are 
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of the river, but no signs of war are visible here at 
present, except an o@asional conical ball aimed at the 
lodgings of Ahmed Pasha or Giafer Pasha, and the bark 
of a tree fresh peeled by one was pointed out to me by 
the latter. The Russian force on the other side of the 
river, between Giurgevo and Kalarasch, is estimated 
at 24,000 men.” 

Widdin, opposite to Kalafat, is a lively bustling town, 
and is used as the hospital for the troops wounded in 
the engagements in Lesser Wallachia. The commu- 
nication with the opposite shore is effected by boats, 
and is liable to be interrupted during the winter season 
by floating ice. The guns of Widdin command the 
opposite shore; but, in case of the storming of Kalafat, 
the defeated Turks would have small chance of 
reaching the Bulgarian bank. Aware of their desperate 
position, the army which, under the command of Ismail 
Pasha and Achmet Pasha, line the entrenchments of 
Kalafat, is prepared to conquer or die. Here isa lively 
description of Widdin :— 


% Besides the above, there are the usual quantity of mosques, 
minarets, the clock-tower, the post-office (lately described as ‘one 
room six or eight feet square), shops for the sale of tobacco, fur- 
riery, bread, groceries, drugs, pipes, arms, fruits, haberdashery, 
dard ware, second-hand goods of every description—with a Turk 
walking about in front of the shop, holding an old pair of breeches, 
perhaps, up to auction, with no bidders; shops, too, containing 
manufactured articles of the coarsest description, where they are 
sure to have a representative of everything except that which a 
European can possibly want: wine and spirit shops, where a fine 
‘yassy’ wine may be procured, which has been aptly described 
to taste like ‘across between vinegar and a doctor’s gargle; 
likewise ‘raki,’ a vile spirit made from! raisins, flavoured with 
aniseed, and is the most horrid compound invented with the 
intention of cheering the heart of man; still it is much 
affected by the Bulgarians, and eke by the Turks — the 
Koran, to the contrary, notwithstanding. But to continue the 
catalogue, the baths—so often deseribed as to be almost as well 
understood in England as in Turkey; the butchers’ hope, with 
the whole of the road in front streaming with blood, and strewed 
with organic remains—a disgusting sight, enough to engender all 
the plagues of Egypt’; the smitheries, where an unfortunate bullock 
may be seen undergoing the, to him, highly uncongenial operation 
of shoeing, fastened beyond all power of escape or movement. A 
log of wood is tied between his forelegs at the fetlocks, as he lies 
on his side ; the arm of a lever of wood, somewhat similar to that 
used in England for raising up the axle of a carriage off the ground 
to wash the wheels, is thrust under the log, and the other arm 
worked upon, until the creature finds his legs stretched up in the air 
in a convenient position for his shoes to be nailed on. Horses under- 
go the same operation, though with less desperate measures—the 
shoes being plates of iron with a hole in the centre, and bent up 
at the feet into a point. Cafes filled with soldiers and turbaned 
Turks, smoking consumedly ; the Austrian consulate, with a flag 
and a coat of arms flourishing over the door, and, with one or even 
two compatriotes to look after, &., fill the main streets with sleighs 


laden with forage, wood, &., dragged by bullocks, and driven by | 
woolly-clad Bulgarians ; and soldiers, veiled women, boys selling | 


doubtful sweetmeats, and men vending an unknown beverage from 
a tin can and in acoffee-cup; bashee buzooks, the irregular calvary 
ofthe army, from all sorts of unknown countries; a Greek priest 
or two, and a dervish or so; and last, but not least, with thick 
slushy mud up to the ancles, and a fair idea of a street in Widdin 
may be formed.” | 

Before leaving Bulgaria, we may glance for a moment 
at the line of defence furnished by the Balkan, several 


of the passes of which are now strongly fortified. At 


proved so formidable a barrier to Russian aggrandise- 


ment, lies Shumla, the head quarters of the Turkish 
army :— 

On leaving Schumla we passed through one of the two roads 
by which the chain of hills which all but encircle it can be pene- 
trated. They are in no part of very great height, but rise almost 
perpendicularly above the town, and contain some charming 
giens. At first sight one would imagine that, when thus over- 
looked, Schumla must be all but untenable as a military post, for 
any line of defence which embraced [the hills would require an 
enormous army to man it, vastly larger, in fact, than the impor- 
tance of the place,in any point of view, would warrant. In 
reality, however, they form the great source of its strength, and 
have rendered it famous by the various checks which the Russians 
have sustained before it. They are covered throughout the whole 
extent by thick brushwood, the remains of old forests, the height 
in most places of a man’s shoulders, and so stiff and close that it is 
almost impossible for one to make his way through it, even along 
the path, without a guide. In the same manner it forms an ex- 
cellent barrier against any attack on every side but the east, as it 
would be impossible for troops to deploy in the thickets; and, if 
the two narrow roads were well defended, it would be equally im- 
possible to penetrate, even for scattered detachments to penetrate, 
without being separated and cut off by any foe who knew the 
ground. These natural advantages have “rendered Schumla the 
great stumbling-block of the Russians in all their wars with the 
Turks, and as long as it remained unto them, an advance upon 
Constantinople was attended with no small danger. The ap- 
proaches on the side next Varna are defended by several batteries 
as well as by the enceinte which surrounds the whole place. Alto- 
gether a large army might safely retire here in case of @ reverse 
farther northward, and bid defiance to a force vastly superior. 
Its position with regard to the other fortified posts on the Danube, 
renders it admirably adapted for the Turkish head-quarters. 


These facts go far to prove that, despite inequality 
of numbers, Turkey has now, by the help of European 
science, the strong position of her frontier provinces, 
her formidable border fortresses, and the excellent con- 
dition of her troops, become almost a match for her 
great northern enemy. Her strength lies in her de- 
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fensive attitude, and would perhaps suffice to repel a 
Russian invasion of Turkey Proper without the assist- 
ance of either European powers. 

Turn we now to another provinc> of European 
Turkey, of only less importance in a military point of 
view, than Bulgaria itself. The Principality of Servia 
enjoys its own independence under the protection of the 
Porte, paying only a small tribute, and allowing its for- 
tresses to be garrisoned by Turkish troops. A glance at 
the map will show the value of its position in a military 
point of view. Notwithstanding that the Servians 
profess the Greek religion, and that intrigues of the 
Muscovite have for many years past kept alive a Russian 
party, and materially influenced the actions of the 
Government—to the extent of setting up and pulling 
down the chief advisers of the Hospodar — here, 
‘as in Bulgaria, the mild rule of the Turks has 
diminished former animosities, and, generally speaking, 
the Serbs prefer the nominal sovereignty of the Sultan 
to the untried despotism of the Czar. Prince Alex- 
ander, whose merit consists chiefly in the fact that he 
is the son of the original murdered hero” of Servian 
liberty, Kara George, is believed to sympathise with 
his Ottoman suzerein ; the majority of his senate, con- 
sisting of seventeen members, rather leaning to Russia, 
as is evident from their objection to the publie reading 
of the new firmans from the Porte. As to the rumours 
of revolution in Servia, one of the correspondents 
believes all will remain in the most profound quiet.“ 
Servia is the most advanced of the Turkish provinces. 
The government is now regularly administered in a 
civilised manner, and the exercise of despotic power is 
unknown.” The Serbs area vigorous race, and during 
the four centuries of Turkish domination have 
managed to preserve the Christian religion and muni- 
cipal rights. 

All newspaper readers are familiar with the name of 
Prince Milosch—one of the many tools employed by 


Russia in carrying out her schemes against Turkey. 
He was originally a peasant, made Prince of Servia in 
1813, and remained chief of the Principality , for 
| twenty-five years. 


Milosch had many excellent qualities, but, m the opinion of his 
enemies, he was finally more sensual, cruel, and despotic than a 
Turkish Pacha. But the peasants, even to this day, are devoted to 
him; for in his progress through the country, and on all occa- 
sions, he would call many of them by their own names, and when 
they gathered in crowds, having come long miles to see their 
chief, he would cry out to one— Hey, Peter ! how does it go with 
thee now? how are thy children?“ naming them, perhaps, and, 
having a prodigious memory, recalling each face after ten years. 
| Then he also understood their oceupation, for it had been his own 
Ah, Milo! your hogs are not fat enough, they ought to weigh 
a hundred more.“ This naturally gained the hearts of the 
peasantry. But meantime, say his enemies, he lost the affections 
of the cities by his unbridled lust, avarice, and vengeance. As he 
could neither read nor write, he gave his orders verbally, and 
often settled personally, as judge, after Oriental fashions, the 
quarrels of the peasants. But when the struggles of war were 
over, his animal propensities and his unbridled power overthrew 
him. He had no intellectual resources. Without the religion, or 
the social excuses of the Turks, he adopted their worst practices. 


This brutal savage in his jealousy had Kara | 
the foot of this range of mountains, which have hitherto | ; N 


murdered, and is said to have ordered the skin to be 
taken from the head, and, after it was stuffed, it was 
sent through the pacha, as a present to the Sultan. 
Such is the protégé of Russia! His excessive tyranny 
brought about a rising which drove him into exile in 
1839. He is anxious to regain his position, and is now 
upon his estates in Wallachia, receiving some of his 
Servian friends; but his chances of success are very 
small, and are not spoken of. He has amassed great 
wealth, which he appears to be spending freely, in 
organising a volunteer corps in the Russian service. 
We conclude with the report of a conversation between 


one of our literary politicals and an Albanian adven- 
| turer :— 3 


I must not forget to give you a good specimen of ingenious 
Albanian reasoning, which I heard from another Arnaut lately, 
with reference to the neighbouring principality of Servia. “ What 
a pity,” said he, it is that Servia holds so tenaciously with the 
Porte. A long peace has rendered all the people of Servia— pea- 
sant and citizen—rich and prosperous; while we Arnauts, with 
our troubles, have remained poor. For a number of years, % 
least 100,000 Albanians have been waiting for Servia having some 
little quarrel with the Porte and a signal to move across the 
border ; but no, our rifies and their farmyards seem destined 
never to make acquaintance with each other.” I commiserate 
your bad luck,” said I; but only look to the plight I am in myself. 
I come here as a historiographer of bloody battles, and I have not, 
on my word, seen a single battalion cut up. I even begin to lose 
the hope of a skirmish of Cossacks and Bashi-Bozouks on the ice.’ 
Ah these peace-makers !” said he, with a face as long as a doctor 
or an undertaker in a healthy season, these peace-makers spoil 
all; Jnshallah better times are in store for us both.“ 


Mr. Robert Stephenson the eminent engineer, has 
offered to pay half of the debts of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, pro- 
vided means are taken to pay the other half before the 
next anniversary, and the annual subscription is re- 


duced one-half, namely, to one guinca. The deb 
all, amounts to £6, , : : ** 
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THE NEW REFORM BILL. 


ABSTRACT OF ITS PROVISIONS. 
The following are the schedules attached to this 
sere ee It will be seen that the schedules 
chisement, A and B, would vacate 62 seate— 
vis., A 29, and B 33. The total disfranchisement of 


— — 62 seats. With 

to additional mem ey rr 46, Schedel 
D 10, and Schedule E 6; total, 62. The number of 
seats therefore, exactly balances those 
disfranchised ; the number of the House of Com- 
mons remains the same: 


Deiiinghea Naving: tess than’ 900° elestent; or lode then 
28 
6,000 inhabitants. * 


Members at present returned. 
* 2 * * 0 2 
— * . * 1 
9 * . * * 1 
¢ ° 9 * 33 1 
* * * 0 0 1 
0 . * 0 * 2 
9 0 * 0 0 2 
9 9 . e 7 2 
0 * * * 2 
0 0 0 1 
. ° 0 2 
* * 8 „ 1 
9 * * . ; 
Richmond (Yorkshire) . . . 2 
Thetford FF 
Totnes VVV 
e 5 
Wilton . „ * 9 * * 1 
49 boroughs. 29 membs. 
Sonzepure B 


having less than 500 ‘electors, or less than 
100,000 inhabitants, now returning two members, 
to return in future one member only. 


we 7 oom 

ridgnorth on 

Bridport Malton 

Buckingham Marlow (Great) 
Chichester Newport (Isle of Wight) 
Chippenham Peterborough 
Cirencester Poole 

Cockermouth Ripon 

Devizes Stamford 

Dorchester Tamworth 

Guilford Tavistock 

Hertford Tewkesbury 
Huntingdon Tiverton 

Leominster Weymouth 

Lewes Windsor 

Ludlow | Wycombe (Chipping) 
Lymington 


Total, 33 members. 
ScHEDvu.e C. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS TO COUNTIES, 
Counties,and divisions of counties containing a popu- 
lation of more than 100,000, at present returning 
two members, for the futare tureturn three members. 
Bedford Middlesex 
Chester— Southern div. Monmouth 
Northern div. Norfolk —Western div. 
Eastern div. 
div. | Stafford—Northern div. 

i Southern div. 
Somerset— Western div. 
Eastern div. 
Northern division. 


York—East ; 
N —— 


Glamorgan— 1. me 
Divisions of counties now returning two members to 
be sub-divided, and each sub-division to return in 
future three members. 
Lancaster—Southern div. | York—West Riding—8. 
Additional members, 46. 
Scuol D. 
CIMES AND BOROUGHS TO RETURN ron THE FUTURE 
Ci nd „ than 100, 000 
ities a ing more 0 
inhabitants, at present returning two members, for 
members each. 


the future to return three (ity) 
Sheffield * 


Liverpool a 
Borough now returning one member to return in 
future two members. 

Salford —1. 

Additional members, 10. 

Sonzpol E. 

UNREPRESENTED PLACES TO RETURN MEMBERS IN 


FUTU 
Towns containing more 1 20,000 inhabitants to 
return in future one oe each, 


Birkenhead | 
Staleybridge—3. 
Inns-of-C ourt to return in future two members. 


University to return in future one member. 
— additional members, 6, 


> ele 
7 
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1 2 


The following are 
counties and boroughs — 
1. Persons in receipt of * — from public or 
private employment of not 1 than £100 per annum, 
peyable quarterly or half- 
Persons in receipt of £10 
89 Stock, or Bank or 
N A. paying 40s. per annum. to Income or 


3. Graduates of any University in the United 


5 ee derived from 


e bo posed Wot 
deposit of 50 in ts ra tor sizes, year ' Tolles 


New Fare ron Countries, 


1 EN are 
elsewhere than in represented towns. 


Naw Fare von Borovans. 


J. „AL. £6, whe have been re- 
sident within the borough two years and a half, 


* 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The daily newspapers have not 
the position they took up immediately on the exposi- 
tion of the Government measure. The mes; Chronicle, 
and Globe, continue their * of its n ion and 


efficienpy—-the ‘Post, > Herald — Standard still rail at 
it as d wanton ‘delusive conc to democ apy —the | 8. 
Daily News has almost forgotten its ‘de in the 
steady contemplation ‘of its merita—the Adver 
~ Sun giye it a grumbling support. 
Among the London “gs sae the scheme finds unex- 
pected approbation. The ange ul Fe Leader, 
preferring the postponement of a to those 
that smell of gunpowder, sees ‘sufficient merit in the 
bill that it will “‘enfranchise more Englishmen ;”— 
but ons of the Zeader’s regular and most é d con- 
tributors (“Non-Elector”) warns Radical eformers f 


t to rush at this bill merely. boone It it extends the 
setae lest, it having og Pee 1 cries 
annual re * 10 peer af a0 
0 Are, P 


a for another 

mild Reform Associations noty he he 
Dispatch almost rivals the pectator in antes of 
the minority repretentation crotchet—which, however, 
the Evaminer thus caustically exhibits:— 


on what is this innovation proposed? Lord John 
ssell e that it is to avoid the irritation and 
— — of the defeated minority in close contests, and 
also that it is an expedient for bringing, as it were, 
something of everything into the House of Commons, 
or a scetion of all opinions. Now, as to the anger of 
the defeated minorities, how can so partial a case for 
its avoidance be justified? Why is one county or 
town to be soothed, and comforted with its odd mem- 
ber for its odd opinions, while other counties and 
towns are left uncared for to fret and fume over their 
defeats? Constitueneies will be apt to suy in this case 
that what’s sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
aul that one minority has as good a right to a salve 
and plaster against irritation as another. As for the 
urgument that all opinions should be represented in the 
House of Commons, we have only to observe that if 
the variety were somewhat smaller than it now is, the 
stock of sense would be greater. The Wrongheads are 
now a very numerous family, and there is not the least 
reason to believe that there willever be a serious dearth 
of that race; and it appears to us nothing less than pre- 
posterous to contrive special openings for them. To 
use a Scotch phrase, they will “win in,” whether their 
presence be desirable or not ; and with that certain 
the advocates of diversity might be content. To in 
duce men for the mere sake of difference is like that 
truly Irish whim of “the young man of Ballinacrazy, 
who wanted a wife to make him-unasy.” But we may 
be told it does not follow that minorities must be 
wrong, and Lord Meibonrne used ta;centend that mi- 
norities were always 4958 ant bat would be- 
come of the m E ‘thei, ange when they 
inony 4 right, 


ried mh from 


ait nents 
; acute states- 
That minor ies are often 
3 aa: ee they — be 
| m ties orce 
rest fitially into pi pier this 
mT 1 éseaped.. And what will 
nd oc 2 of the odd members 
use? For what. will they tell 
lies and. divisions ? Of course the usual way 
of speaking of them will be, “the hon. member for the 
minority of Guzzledown.” will be called the 
minor thirds. Their votes should correspond with the 
proportion of their constituencies, and be counted as 
two-fifths; and Wo-and-a-half of these half panies 
should make an 2 member, or five should go to 
two entire mem Working the fraction will task 
the arithmetic of the Tellers, who will wok the poh for 
convenience, reduce them to decimals, w 
before their figure, In every debate and every dean 
the part of these oy whit will be the subject of apg 
observation. They 3 wilt be reminded that, hey arg 
~ é as other 2 E 5 — e of 
measure, as ere, but on on, 
bankrupt rate of four shillings in e d 
whenever they open their mouths to make a statement 
the house will be warned against giving credit to 
minors, and they Mill be admonished to wait with the 
modesty suit to ‘their, immaturity, fill they attain 
—— g ropsesen We do hope that this project of 
8 170 minorities, and another to the 
e Bribery Bill, will be re- considered 


their oppon 
e “plain. 


safely left to kt re 
of truth; but in fq i, 


and * 


The Weekly News, 8 this novel peculiarity 
of the bill an excrescence rather than a feature,” 
scems to think it so objectionable, as to spoil the whole : 


It appears to us flatly: opposed to the whole theory 
of Brit n, to the spirit which stirs a county 
from end to end in a contest of principles, but which, 
when the battle is bu ane the winner to c er 
himself * . for t 0 Ronny, and not for 


majority; it pe 

might as easily be effect by letting a county have 
one member only, if two are to neutralise each other; 
and in fine, and most 1 of all, it tends to do 
away with that m constitutional doctrine 
Which Englishmen d and continental na- 


to 
A try asse 


it a ‘practically nullifying in one direction the in- 
political power which, with a show of libe- 
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sk; 


Tibe 


more than they ought ; 
n reject. it as a mogkery, a delusion, and a snare.” 
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The Wend provincial press, show no favour to the 
*‘excrescence.”’ The -Manchester Examiner describes 


tions gant 


A conferred in another: — 
att principle, carried to its full extent throughout. 
the country, would simply result in ie yee ti — — 


of votes; whilst, confining 
5 — 2 — Leeds, Kaden . 5 
pt th bs ia of the 
ties of my barliamenfery: — ne 8 they are e 
dau 2 ning err ear by {on To 1 911 
Pros n large ‘boro 


AI tone of the. northern liberal | 
“ abstaing at present from | 
if representing mindritiés ; 
2 2 the Shefield Independent | 
prompt sd edd The former.says:—- 


step backw e in Ag difficulty ; and 
ple that all 
out in this 7 
a — Phen univ vote on 
ernment would thus 
— still rule: it 
of the vote. ‘of 4 


e 


minority Was 

the . 115 ority sp Behe Shake Fat ag g | 
On the other hand, where the mi- | 
norty as — its rp would be * 1 ~4 
a wn man, an t 7 
roe 0,98 elde the el hoite of a nd In g gr eat 
4, BARE on the most stirring questions, Nad, 

ford and Leeds, In place of a two votes in the 
pees ld have but, one; the ying three mem- } 
rs would put them in a worse on than smaller 

towns having only two. 

The Sheffield: Independent puts a new inttrpeotation 
on the proposition, but stall objects :— 

It has been taken to be that the third candidate must 
have two-fifths of the votes in order to be returned, 
and the question naturally arose—What, then, if he 
had not two-fifths? But Lord J. Russeil’s language, 
correctly understood, removes the difficulty. He says 
that where three members are to be returned, he pro- 
posed that the electors should vote only for two candi- 
dates out of the three, and that {thas when the mi- 
nority excecds two-fifths of the whole number of elec- 
tors, that minority should be enabled to have one of 
the representativ es. Suppose a constituency of 6000, 
three nen to be elected out of four candidates. 

may Fr ne 5000 electors to vote for two candi- 
dates, and 1000 to divide their votes between the other 
two, The third man would be returned if he had 500 
votes, and the fourth had 499. But when the majority 
was in the proportion of three-fourths to one-fourth, it 
might so divide its votes as to return three members, 
and leave the majority powerless as at present. W he- 
ther the measure proposed will materially affect the 
strength of parties in parliament, it may be difficult to 
guess. It is to be obsery erighat the plan is to be applied 
to niné large boroughs forty counties, or divisions 
of counties, of the 0 population. All those nine 
boroughs, excepting Liverpool, return liberal mem- 
bers. And among the counties subject to this change 
ave nearly all those that return liberal members. Wher- 
ever the liberal party is but just secure, the result will 
be to return a third member, Who may be a check, and 
may even be a cqunter balance to one of the existing 
members, In some cases it may seat as a third member 
a moderate liberal. 


In more it would probably send a 


to 
Tue! Rochdale Sentinel, characterising the bill as one 
‘to enfranchise minorities,” argues that as the addi- 
tional member is given to at most one-third of the 
electors, his transference from a small to a large con- 
stituency is only a nominal 2 “He might 
as, well have been the member for Midhurst as for 
Manchester, for what good he is to the majority of the 
electors of the city favoured with a new member.” 
estimating the half-dozen new franchises as little 
else than so many descriptions of the same class,” 
and balancing the gain to the landlord interest in the 
rural ne: from the £10 franchise, against the 
the metropolitan and manufacturing 
counties 12 e same source, the Sentinel concludes 
that the bill will „time the balance of parties, and | 
leave the people pretty much where it found them.” 
A table is 1 to show that the 43 counties to which 
new members are to be giv: en haye already 47 members | 
e Radical Reformers are ex- 
horted either to obtain great alterations in the bill, or | 


In the event, of Lord John Russell’s new Reform | 
Bill. becoming law without material alteration, says the 
Sanford Macewy, there will undoubtedly be a remark- | 

. e in the representation of Lincolnshire. 
$45 ach r 2 be a 
0 one no e county; an 
to the present state of political feeling, a ne | 
cquat the proposed | mode of voting. it is 3 thet | 
or the North division two Liberals and one conser- 
yatiye; and for the South division two Conservatives | 
and one Liberal, will be returned at the next general 
election. 

We are rather disappointed in the small amount of 
information to be gat red from our provincial aan! 
temporaries as to thi fs probable working of the measure. 
While the London’ Spectator guesses the increase. of 
elections at but a third of their present number, only 
the Leeds Mercury, the Birmingham Mercury, and the 
Norfolk News, afford any data for correcting the con- 
e |} jécture, The Birmingham Mercury makes a sanguine 
estumate:— | 1 

The total number of registered electors in Birming- | 
ham in 1852 yas 7,986. This number includes the 
whole of Rimming’ ham and Edgbaston, and that portion 


22 13 half, 


tuencles will be increased in aco 


| permissive, not compulsory ), the rates for all 


of Aston ich ie 3 tuated within the borough. Now, 
assuming that all householders and occupiers of tene - 


~ | ments. stag for the tran ey ule tars 6 apd upyards will be 


ting Bdg 25 constituency, — 


umber of Assessments rated to the poor 


at £6 and upwards, in Birmingham. .... 26,12 
Ditto in 3 % %ννο˙,j,öeüebeieeeees 2861 


Total...... 82,108 
Of course this number does not include Bank CL who will 
be qualified through the Bayings Bap k Clause—the 
payment of 40s. as income-tax—the . of a salary 
of £100 wed geome: or ough 4 the Ae new ere 


liberal del — . from the 383 ‘ghee for double 


assessments t Lec’ J in = 
1 
constituency of aaa be ct put 1 05 te fl 
from twenty-five to t —— electors. 
aoe — eS of — ton, Which includes 
yer Wilh l 
Seley, 0 1882 cont cone tained 0 8887 ectors. 0 
number will be s foll OWS: - 
Tenements rated at £6 and apwards, in 
nee 
„ MEI, evccccsccccccccccengecoepae 4 
Ditto in Wednesfield ö 
The numbers for Bilston and Sedaler we have not at 
hand, but we may neg that the. total _—- 2 


einer has a n of 886. The desi — 


| assessments exceed 

From the above comparisons it will be evident that 
the proposed bill will extend the franchise in boroughs 
to an extent that must be highly satisfactory to those 
— — have so long been agitating for an extension of the 
Sit 

In the counties, we are of opinion that the consti- 
esponding degree. 
As yet, we are not able to lay before our readers the 
total increase in any county division; but just to show 
how the £10 franchise may be expected to act, we may 
say that in that part:of Aston, not comprised within the 
borough, the present number. of electors for North 
Warwick who derive their qualification by. living ins 
450 tenement is 146. The number of assessments 
rated tg the poor at £10 and upwards is 1,224; s6 that 
in one parish, without calculating any of the other new 
qualifications, the electors will be increased from 146 to 
1,224. 

The Leeds Mercury offers no opinion upon the effect 
of the bill on county constituencies, and is not very 

sanguine as to the towns ;— 


The borough 8 we apprehend, will noe 
be very greatly increased—by eans. go mue 
they would have boon ander Lord J. Rus as prope ad 
reform bill of 1852. By dar measure all occupiers’ of 
premises rated at £5 a year were to have votes. By 
the present measure the occupiers of premises rated 
above £6 a year are to have votes, but not until they 
have resided in the borough at least two years and a 
half. However, the clauses which require the payment 
of rates and taxes before being put on the register axe 
abolished; but the effect of this arrangement in swell- 
ing the register will be very small, at least in Leeds. 


There is then given a table, showing the number 
of assessments to the poor and highway rates jn each 
r of the borqugh, — from which it would 
appear that the number of names on the register for 
the Borough of Leeds (including duplicates) will be 
increased from 6,367 to 8,195,—increase 1,828, or 
about 29 per cent. " 


It will be remembered that by the Small Tenements 
Rating Act, 13 and 14 Vic. c. 99, (which, however, is 
ents 
of the value of £6 and under are to be paid by the 
owners and not by the occupiers: and as Lord John 
makes an allusion to that act in his speech, we shall 
probably find that he intends to enfranchise, not — 
occupiers of tenements rated at £6 and upwards, 
the occupiers of tenements rated above £6. (This con- 
jecture is strongly confirmed by Lord J. Russell having 
moved for returns of “the number of persons rated: to 
the poor at sums exceeding £6.) We suppose he will 


draw the line of enfranchisement where the Small 


A e Act draws the line of the payment of rates; 
46 5 11 Pere persons occupying premises 115 exactly at 

6 wou d not be enfranchised because t ey do not pay 
the rates.—A rating of £8 5s. is about equal fo a value 
or rental of £10; and in point of fact, where it is found 
in the Revision Court that a person is rated at £8 5s., 
| his, possession of the qualification for voting (which is 
a £10 value or rental) is not disputed. The addition 

mad to the constituency would, therefore, be of the 
persons, occupying houses rated above £6 and under £8 

; and that number is 2,182. Deducting from 17 

number 30 per cent., or 654, for tenements unoccu 

those occupied by females, and for persons who 
not had a continuous occupation in the borough for 23 
yeart, the · net addition made to the constituency from 
| this source would be 1,528. 

hen our informant believes that the persons who 
wi be qualified, by receiving salaries of £100 a year, 
by paying 105 a peat of direct taxes, or by having £10 
a year from funded property, will be about 200; and 
that those who have had £50 in savings banks for 
three years may be 100. The total number of electors 
in this borough would then be 8,195. 

We think there can be no question that all the 
classes whom it is proposed to add to the borough 
rn deserve the franchise; but the combined 

t of the various additions will be less than might 
seem at first sight, Of course, many of the persons 

10 possess one of the new qualifications tie 8 
a second or a third of those qualifications; and the 
variety of qualifications for which a person may regis- 
ter will lead to the burdening of the register with 
many duplicate and triplicate entries, 

In our judgment it is very undesirable to attach the 
condition of two years and a half’s residence to the new 
class of occupiers admitted to the borough franchise. 
That class is by no means so numerous or in such 
humble circumstances as to render any such invidious 
distinction needful, It will consist of the more re- 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


spectable and intelligent of the working class. 
municipal franchise, where every householder, whatever 
may be the value of his tenement, may vote provided 
he has resided two years and a half, some such regula- 
tion is desirable, in order to ensure that the electors 
shall be settled inhabitants, and not wanderers. But it 
is altogether different with regard to the occupants of 
houses rated above £6 a year. They are the better 
portion of the working class; and it would be a vexa- 
tious, needless, and unjust thing to deprive them of 
their votes for nearly three years if the necessity of 
their trade should lead them to remove from one town 
to another. We hope Ministers will see the desirable- 
ness of putting all the borough voters on the same 
footing, as to length of residence. 

It deserves to be pointed out, that the extent of the 
franchise will be very different in different townships 
or poronghs owing to the rated value not bearing a 
uniform proportion to the real value. The only remedy 
for this would be to pass a law regulating the mode of 
rating, so as to make it uniform. 


All these objections are alleged, by the always- 
Radical Norfolk News, in relation to Norwich and 
other boroughs in the eastern counties. 


First, and most decidedly, we object to the inade- 
quacy of the provisions for enfranchising the working- 
classes. Certainly, we did not expect that the measure 
would fully satisfy us on this point, but we did encour- 
age the hope that it would be at least as acceptable as 
that of 1852, Which was based on a £5 franchise. We 
can hardly understand what Lord John Russell means 
by £6 rated value, for small tenements are almost uni- 
versally compounded for, and rated at only a fraction 
of their value—a third or a fourth; but we will pre- 
sume that the rated. value is £10 per cent. below the 
actual rent, A house letting for £6 12s,, then, is the 
lowest that would entitle to a vote—and moreover, the 
unreasonably long period of nearly three ycars’ resi- 
dence is required; but three-fourths of our. operatives 
live in houses considerably below that rental, and would 
therefore be excluded from the franchise. This, with 
us, is a very serious objection, sufficiently so to prevent 
us from giving a hearty support to the measure. 

A minor objection involved in the preceding is that 
the vote is made to depend on the rateable value. Now, 
in Norwich, the cottage of £6. is set down in the rate- 
book (under the local Act) as of the rateable value of 
£1 10s.; in Yarmouth, the general law—the Parochial 
Assessment Act and the Small Tenements’ Rating Act of 
the 13th and i4th Victoria—is in force; whilst at Lynn, 
another local Act—different from both the general Acts 
and the Norwich Act—regulates the rating. Rateable 
value may mean three different things in these boroughs, 
and as many more different things in as many other 
similar constituencies. Now, however stinted the mea- 
sure may be, we ought at least to know what we are 
about, and the same words should have the same mean- 
ing and effect throughout the country. Let us have 
no local grievances to be relieved after they have 
caused an infinitude of trouble and vexation. 


The enfranchisement of the Inns-of-Court, and of 
University graduates, meets even less approval than 
the minority representation project. The Atheneum 
had ‘fondly hoped for an educational franchise, 
and takes, as a = ill substitute, the provisions above 
named, and the allotment of two members to univer- 


sities. 
THE WAR. 
THE CZAR'S REPLY TO THE EMPEROR NAPOLERON's 
LETTER. 


The Moniteur of Sunday briefly announced that the 
reply of the Emperor of Russia to the letter of the 
Emperor of the French had arrived, and that the Czar 
declined to accept the proposals for an ment 
which were addressed to him. On Monday the MontYeur 

ublished the following article:——-‘‘ The Czar in his 
etter to the Emperor discusses the conditions of ar- 
rangement which had been proposed to him, and de- 
clares that he can only enter into a — on the 
bases which he has made known, is answer de- 
stroys all chance of a pacific solution, and France must 
prepare to maintain by more efficient measures the 
cause which the persevering efforts of diplomacy have 


failed to conduct to a successfulisaue. In defending } 


more energetically the rights of Turkey, the Emperor 
reckons on the patriotism of the country, the intimate 
alliance with England, and the sympathies of the 
governments of Germany, These governments have 
constantly declared that they desired to maintain as 
resolutely as ourselves the balance of power in oy + 
and to cause the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman empire to be respected. There is no other 
question engaged in the discussion. Attention is di- 
rected towards Austria, which is called by her position 
to play an active and important part. Austria has 
always declared herself, with great firmness, in favour 
of points which were established in the protocol of 
the conference of Vienna of the 5th December last. 
We have every confidence in the loyalty and chivalrous 
character of the young Emperor of Austria ; we find 
also a guarantee of the dispositions of his government 
in the interests which are identical with our own. In 
the general circumstances of European policy, France, 
strong in virtue of her loyal and disinterested intentions, 
has nothing to dread from the struggle which is pre- 
paring. She knows, moreover, that she may rely on 
the energy as much as on the wisdom of the Emperor.” 


PREPARATIONS IN FRANCE. 


It is expected that immediate orders will be given 
for the embarkation of troops at Toulon. The expe- 
dition will consist of 45,000 men. Prince Napoleon 
Jerome is believed to have been nominated to the 
chief command. All the general officers in Paris paid 
their respects at the Palais Royal on Saturday, though 
the appointment has not yet been gazetted. It is sup- 
posed that Marshal Vaillant will be appointed Chief of 
the Staff, and will exercise the command in reality. 
There was some idea of appointing General Baraguay 
d'Hilliers, but he cannot yet be spared from his diplo- 
matio post. General Pelissier will, 


In the Maomahon, who is still here, and whose aides-de-camp | 
will 


— 5 been just named by the Minister of War, 
take a command. 


The Emperor gave a fancy ball at the Tuileries on 
Saturday night. It is described as having been very 
splendi he Emperor appeared in the uniform of a 

lonel of the company of the Garde du Corps which 
is in course of organization. The Empress wore the 
costume of an Albanian lady, and looked admirable in 
it. Vely Pasha, the Ottoman Ambassador, wore the 
gorgeous and imposing costume of a Turkish Pasha of 
the olden time. The Emperor spoke for some time 
with the Pasha, and said, among other things, that he 
hoped he was satisfied with him, as he was about to 
send 10,000 turbans to Turkey—alluding, no doubt, to 
the Zouaves. The Am or replied, that he was 
most gratified at the sympathy and co-operation of 
France; that the 10,000 his Majesty spoke of would 
be received with enthusiasm by the Turkish people 
and army. 


OUR PREPARATIONS AT HOME, 


At a Privy Council held on Saturday afternoon, the 
Queen was pleased to issue a proclamation, prohibiting, 
under a clause of the Customs Consolidation Act, the 
export or carrying coastwise of arms, gunpowder, and 
all other stores of war, and also of marine engines, 
screw-propellers, and all other machinery or parts of 
machinery which may be used in steam-vessels. This 
3 is general and absolute, and the officers of 

ustoms are thereby authorised to stop all such com- 
modities or merchandise from leaving our ports. The 


| suspension of the trade in gunpowder and stores of war 


is a measure always resorted to in or before war, and 
was first legalised by an Act of Charles II. For an 
lanation of this Act see our Parliamentary report. 
reparations for war continue on all sides. The 
squadron of steam-transports hired by the Government 
from Southampton is fully equipped and ready for sea. 
The Ripon, Manilla, Orinoco, and Inu, are to embark 
troops and sail this day. It is expected that the Hima- 
laya will proceed to Plymouth to take on board 1,300 
men, and leaye on Thursday: The Cunard steamer 
Niagara will take her departure from the Mersey to- 
day, with the 28th Regiment, about 1,000 strong, on 
board. The Cambria will leave Liverpool for Kings- 
town to-day, to take on board the 50th Regiment to- 
morrow, and sail on Friday. It is now understood 
that a second force will be immediately got ready, and 
that ‘the total army sent to the East will be from 
24,000 to 25,000 men. On Monday morning, at eleven 
o'clock, the Ist battalion of the Fusileers, and the 3d 
of the Grenadier Guards, were reviewed at the Wel- 
lington Barracks by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
previous to their departure for the Mediterranean. 


The principal staff appointments for the expedition cipalities. 


to the East were finally determined on at the Horse 
Guards on Friday. Lord Raglan takes the chief com- 
mand of the British auxiliary force, which will consist 
of two divisions, one under General Bidwn, the other 
under his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 

Colonels Bentinck, Eyre, 7 and Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, go out as Brigadiers ; Colonel Sullivan as Ad- 
jutant-General; Colonel Cator in command of 
the Artillery, and Colonel Victor in command bf 
the corps of Engineers. Lieutenant-Colonel Dacres, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Bloomfield, and Lieutenant-Colonel 

Lake, go out under Colonel Cator; General Wetherall, 

as Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-General, and Dr. Smith 

as head of the medical department. It is stated that 

the entire force will be armed with the Minie rifle, and 

that the whole machinery of the training school at 

Hythe will be transported to Malta, in order to teach 
the troops the perfect use of that formidable weapon. 

The authorities of the Horse Guards have been quite 

inundated with volunteers proffering their services in 

every rank of the military profession. In Ireland the 
authorities are . with the number of per- 
sons offering themselves as recruits, Several of the 
corporalg of the Scots Fusilier Guards, who were not 
required to go with the regiment, were reduced to the 
ranks at their own special request, in order that they 
Ne be eligible to march with their comrades to the 
seat of was. Those who get very enthusiastic about 

rospective military operations on the Danube would 
0 well to remember the 1,000 yards of adhesive plas- 
ter, and several bales of ony which form a necessary 
part of the expedition to the 


INSURRECTION IN ALBANIA. 


The Nimes asserts that a wide-spread combination is 
in existence for the purpose of asserting the national 
and spiritual rights of the various Christian races who 
still live under Mahomedan laws. Already L 2 of 
insurrection have, been given in Albania, th 
Turkish garrison at Arta is beseiged by a detachment 
of Greek insurgents, led by the son of one of the 
chiefs in the Hellenic contest. This occurrence is 
the commencement of an extensive plan of operations 
which only awaits a suitable opportunity to be carrie 
into execution. Considerable — have been raised 
by the wealthy Greeks in different parts of the world, 
and the intended insurrection has been concerted and 
prepared by men of ability and energy, who are re- 
solved to devote their lives to the national cause.“ 

A letter from Athens of the 2nd states that several 
arrests have been made in the southern provinces of 
the kingdom of Greece, among the insurgent chiefs, 
aa Mog endeavouring the excite the people against 

urkey. 


RUSSIA. 


Before the fifth corps d’armée marched from Moscow, 
the Patriarch issued a fanatical address to the soldiers. 
He told them that Russia was again “ provoked” by 
the enemy so often vanquished; that “the Czar, the 
country, and Christianity, called upon them;” that their 
brothers had already revived the old habit of beating 
their enemies by land and sea; that they would fight 
for the “most pious” of Czars, against the profaners 


have the command of the African division, and General 


in all likelihood | 


of the cities that had seen the birth, passion, and resurs 
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rection of Christ; and that they would go forth followed 
by the prayers of the Church; and now if ever victory 
was due to them—by faith they would conquer. 

„We bid you farewell (he concludes) with our prayers and. 
with the symbol of faith. In former times, us, an old and 
venerable father and predecessor, who ever lives for Russia,. 


blessed the victorious contest of your ancestors the 
oppressors of the country. The * image was ed in our 
regiments under the C Zart Alexis, Peter I., and Alexander I., 
in the great battles against twenty nations. Let the image of 
the venerable Sergius accompany you, as a pledge of the 
ressing and efficacious prayers whic he is 1A to God 

or you. Garry with vou and recollect the warlike and vieto- 
rious speech of the Czar Prophet David — Salvation and 
Glory is in God '—Psalm 41.“ 

A telegraphic despatch from Paris says, that “on the 
27th Jan the Emperor Nicholas addressed a letter 
to Prince Cholutoff, the Hetman of the Don Cossacks, 
in which the following phrases ocour :—‘ In the war 
which has broken out in defence of the Christian faith, 
my brave Cossacks of the Don have given new proof 
of their deyotion and valour, The glorious history of 
their faithful service to the throne and country is well 
known; and I have a firm conviction that during the 
present year they will be, as they have ame 

Re terror of the foes of R nia and of the Holy 
ross.” ”’ ae oa 

Letters from St. Petersburg of the 10th state that @ 
financial crisis prevails in that city. Money has be- 
come extremely scarce, and most of the transactions 
have been adjourned. Trade is completely paralysed, 
Nothing but paper is seen, and the princi ouses 
avoid engaging in any important operation. War is 
considered inevitable; it is, howeyer, anything but 
popular in that capital. The best troops have been 
marched to the seaports, where immense quantities of 
munitions of war are being accumulated, If a col- 
lision takes place, it will be terrible and decisive, for 

ussia is displaying all her resources. A forced loan 
is contemplated. Foreigners are quitting St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow ev :nasse. In this last city, the war 
party is predominant, not among the upper c but 
among the people. The efforta made at St. Petersburg 
to excite enthusiasm for the affair at Sinope have not 
been successful, A subscription was o to pur- 
chase a sword of honour for Admiral Nakimoff, but it 
was 80 coldly received that it was abandoned. The 
Czar is greatly esteemed by the multitude. Byadvices of 
the 3rd from Odessa, we learn that the van of the sixth 
army corps, which some months since quitted Moscow, 

assed the northern frontier of Bessarabia on the 31st 
an., under the command of Gen, Skobeltsyne, The 


able to follow for some weeks, but still the troops in 
Bessarabia have received orders to enter the Prin- 


THE THEATRE OF WAR. 


that the Russian fleet has been withdrawn from the 
navigation of the Black Sea, on the ground that it is 
accustomed to pass the dangerous months of January, 
February, and a part of March in harbour ; the chance 
of a maritime collision has therefore diminished for 
the present, as none occurred on the first appearance 
of the combined squadrons beyond the Bosphorus. 
Some other cause, still imperfectly known, appears to 
suspend the operations of the Russian army on the 
Danube, and, though a general attack on the Turkis 
position at Kalafat has been announced for seve 
weeks, and is doubtless still impending, Prince Gorts- 
chakoff had not advanced, by the last accounts, beyond 
a general reconnaissance of the place. . The result, it 
is said, is the expression of an opinion by General 
Schilders that the 222 admirably fortified by the 
Turks, is impregnable in the front, and that it will be 
necessary, forcibly or otherwise, to obtain a passage 
across Servia to march against it. 

The Turkish camp at Sophia is said to be broken 
up, and the troops have marched in the direction of 
Widdin. The reserves at Shumla have been divided 
into four corps, and sent to Rasgaad, Turtukai, Silis- 
tria, and Sistow. | 

On the 6th, several large English and four French 


steamers went from the Bosphorus into the Black Sea, 
convoying 7 2 Turkish steamers and ten ves- 
sels, with 7, 


troops and ammunition, to Batoum. 
One English and one French steamer had gone to 
The report of an attack on Chefkatil (Fort St. Ni- 
cholas), after the combined fleets left for the Bospho- 
rus, is not correct. It was on the 3d January that the 
fleets entered the Black Sea, It was on the 6th tha 
the Russians eannonaded St. Nicholas. The alli 


commanders heard of this, and, expecting to catch the 


e Russians in an act of war, the ships convoying the 


Turkish transports to Batoum set out from Sinope with 
guns shotted, in the hope of a brush. But the Rus- 
sians had been 14 handled by the fortress, and 
did not wait for the French and British ships. It is 
stated, that on the 19th of January, the Russians made 
a land attack on the fort, and were repulsed with great 
slaughter. There would appear to be good reason for 
the withdrawal, at least, of the sailing ships from the 
Black Sea. During Jan and February the Rus- 
sian ships always keep in their harbours. The fo 
the short chopping seas, the sudden gusts, and the 
dangerous coasts, render sailing all but impossible. 
The Admirals seem to have determined to command 
the sea and the Russian ports with steamers. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Mehemet Pasha, 2 ambassador in London, 
has been named Capudan „in the room of Riza 
Pasha, whose nomination to the post of Seraskier has 
been very well received by the pore and the army. 
He was engaged in the war of 1828; was Governor of 
Widdin when the Hungarian exiles arrived; and 
when the present war threatened, he the 
nucleus of the army now stationed on the Dannbe. 
The new Seraskier has decided on turning 30,000 
Bashi Bozouke, or into regular troops, and 


reserve corps, under General Tscheodaieff, will not bo 


There is every reason to wee | says the Times, 3 
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on sending them to the army in Asia. He has also 
decided on admitting Christians into the service. 

Prince Wassiltschikoff, Aide-de-camp General of the 
Emperor of Russia, has arrived at Vienna. 

Prince Alexander, the Hospodar of Servia, arrived 
at Vienna on Wednesday, 1°th inst, accompanied by 
his Minister for Foreign Affairs. It is supposed the 
former will ask for a corps of Austrians to occupy 
Servia in the event of a Russian invasion in that 
territory. The feeling in Vienna is, that the prepara- 
tions of Austria are more for war than an armed 
neutrality ; and the effect of this feeling is evident 
in the fall of the exchange—4 per cent, in forty-eight 
hours. | 

The Turko-Egyptian officers who had arrived at 
Vienna were not those captured at Sinope, but in the 
Egyptian frigate, ‘‘ Pevasi-Bahri. They have — 
themselves under the protection of the Turkish am- 
bassador. 

The Suisse of Berne states that the Swiss general, 
Salis, who has been attempting, in the interest of 
Russia, in whose army he is now serving, to raise a 
regiment of Greek Christians in Bulgaria, has com- 
pletely failed in the undertaking. ~ 

The idea prevails among the Russian soldiers that 
they are on their way to the Holy Land, to rescue it 
from the hands of infidels. On the march of one of 
the early corps into the Principalities, a party of 
soldiers halted at a house to beg for a draught of water. 
After their thirst was satisfied, they asked, with great 
simplicity, but with all apparent sincerity, whether 
they were far from Jerusalem, for which they were on 
their march, and they were told they would reach it 
in one or two days more. 

It was reported at Constantinople that five ships of 
war of the United States would shortly arrive there. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The visit of the Duke and Duchess of Brabant to 
Paris, it is now stated, is abandoned, or at least post- 
poned. It appears that the parties concerned feel some 
alarm at the idea of allowing an Archduchess of 
Austria to visit Pans. It is now reported that it is 
— of the Belgians himself who will come to 

aris. 

The Himalaya made the passage from Malta to 
Alexandria in sixty-one hours; the shortest time, by 
eight hours, in which the voyage has ever been per- 
formed. 

At the departure of the Great Britain, an electric 
telegraph had been established from Melbourne to 
Williamstown; the railway from Hobson’s Bay was 
progressing ; and it was proposed to cut a ship-canal 
to communicate between Melbourne and the sea. 

The telegraphic communication between Piedmont 
and Lombardy, Trieste, Venice, and wall the other 
countries forming part of the Austro-Germanic line, 
was opened on the 9th. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times says that the 
publication of the Blue Book on the Russo-Turkish 
question has produced an excellent effect in Germany, 
and raised English statesmanship in the eyes of 
foreigners, The National Zeitung, a journal which has 
been in the habit of snubbing John Bull, now talks 
about Queen Victoria’s ‘‘ ordination” to oppose “the 
Muscovite universal monarchy :”—“ Her victory this 
time will be the victory of peoples, the victory of all 
nations.“ 

Austria will not relax her stupid vindictive policy. 
The blockade established for the last year by the 
Austrian Government on the frontier of the canton 
of Ticino is maintained with the same rigour as ever, 
and every movement of persons and merchandise con- 
tinues to be prohibited by the numerous bodies of 
troops who occupy that line. Penury is great in the 
canton of Ticino, but it appears to a with heroic 
resignation; and the charitable gifts and donations 
sent by the other cantons and the Swiss citizens who 
are in foreign countries afford some relief to the general 
suffering. The Federal Government itself contributes 
large sums to carry on public works of utility, and for 
the encouragement of —＋˖ 

The Evangelical Speiety of Genoa lately purchased 
an abandoned Roman Catholic Church in Turin, to 
open as a Protestant/place of worship; but the devout 
clergy of the Chureh of Rome, who bad seen no harm 
in its being used asa shop and stable for so many 
years, took immediate alarm, They appealed to their 
archbishop, who, though a man of liberal opinions, 
thought it right to forward their views, and, as the 
story goes, the ministry was by him induced to inter- 

fere, and beg the society to renounce its claim to the 
purchase in order to avoid a scandal in the Church! 

A waterlogged vessel from Liverpool, bound for Sa- 

vannah, was fallen in with, a few days ago, some 
twenty miles off the coast of Ireland. She was com- 
pletely dismasted, and her unfortunate crew, or rather 
what remained of them, were in the most extreme state 
of exhaustion. They had been no fewer than eleven 
days and a-half without food or water, and their suffer- 
ings in consequence, together with the long exposure 
to cold, had been truly frightful. Six of the crew, in- 
cluding the master, had died from starvation two or 
three days previously. 


Generals Jose de la Concha and O'Donnell are crased 
from the Army List. 


The Emperor of the French has forwarded a sum of | of small arms; the cost of “ improving the artillery 
100,000f, to the Prefect of Police for distribution at | practice” is set down at £85,000. There is an increase 
the residences of artisans out of work and the needy | of £27,155 upon the vote for the scientific branch, 


families of the capital. 


The old Anglophobia of the French has given place | surveys of the United Kingdom absorb the bulk of this 


to a veritable Anglomania. 
The Parisian 
the name of Prince Menschikoff. 


. Le 


There is not naw a betting-house in London ostensibly | which that is an increase on the vote taken last 


next year have been published, and eagerly scanned. 


uf Gras for this year has received | close the estimates. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


THE INCREASED ESTIMATES. 
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The estimates for our warlike establishments for the 


The grand total to be asked for the navy is 47, 487, 948, 
which is an increase of nearly a million and a quarter 
as compared with the previous year (51, 202, 455). The 
chief items of increase are in wages and victuals for 
seamen and marines, the first being £456,435, and the 
latter £254,898 ; the totals being—wages, £2, 192,671; 
victuals, £870,324. The number of men is 41,000 
seamen, 2,000 boys, and 15,500 marines. Running an 
eye down the statement of which this charge for seamen 
afloat forms the first, and only vital, entry, we come (says 
the Daily News) to those enormous amounts set down 
for ‘dead weight,” which have herctofore—and ever 
will hereafter, whilst they last —provoke the ire of all 
honest reformers. ‘* Her Majesty's establishments at 
home —“ her Majesty's establishments abroad“ 
Naval stores, and building and repairing of ships“ 
„New works, improvements (2), and repairs ”’—swallow 
up the customary huge sums. Naval stores and 
‘building and repairing of ships, —though we have 
already 573 ships in the Navy List,—is entered at 
£1,142,732. Then, again, we have, first, £657,575 
charged for “‘ half-pay and retirements;“ then £476,659 
put down for pensions and allowances ;”’ and, finally, 
as a crowning scandal, no less than £148,798 as one 
ear’s expenditure for Civil pensions and allowances.” 
ho are the people that swallow up this sum ?—a 
sum that, if paid at all, belongs to the men who do the 
naval work of their country at sea. A hundred and 
forty-eight thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight 
unds is surely too much to tag on to the stern of a 
3 naval estimate, as the pension-money and allow- 
ances of a squad of tarry-at-home idlers. 
We learn from the army estimates that the number 
of men and officers proposed to be maintained for 
the service of the United Kingdom, for the ensning 
year, is 112,977. The charge for this effective 
force is £4,859,925, of which nearly a million is 
charged upon the revenues of India and Australia for 
troops employed in those colonies. The exact cost of 
the active land force is thus left at £3,923,288—an in- 
crease of £297,505 over last year. For that increase 
we are to get the services of 10,694 additional soldiers. 
The distribution and results of the proposed augmenta- 
tion may be analyzed as follows :—Excluding regiments 
taken into the pay of the East India Company, the 
total numbers of ail ranks to be maintained were, in 
1853, 102,283, whereas in the present year a are set 
at 112,977. These forces are divided into life and 
horse guards, cavalry of the line, foot guards, infantry 
of the line, West India regiments, and colonial corps. 
Of these the life and horse guards and West India 
regiments remain without any change in number or 
cost, and the colonial corps show a decrease of some 
300 men, with a proportionate alleviation of charge. 
In the cavalry of the line, too, there is a slight diminu- 
tion of numbers. The weight of the augmentation, 
therefore, is thrown upon the foot guards and the in- 
fantry of the line. In 1853 the former mustered 5,260 
of all ranks, who figured in the estimates for £191,271; 
for the ensuing year they are set at 6,478 in numbers, 
and £221,633 in charge. It deserves, however, to be 
remarked that there is no addition to the numbers of 
the officers, which remain precisely as before. The 
troops at home number 64,795 rank and file—horse, 
foot, and recruiting troops included—of which 9,086 
have yet to be obtained as recruits. Supposing, there- 
fore, 20,000 men are sent abroad, 40,000 will remain 
“at home,“ exclusive of marines, artillery, and militia. 
But though the charge for the effective force—includ- 
ing £88,000 for volunteer corps—is but little more 
than four millions sterling, the total sum to be voted 
is over six millions and a quarter—this total being 
made up by the dead weight.” The staff swal- 
low £151,382; the “public departments” absorb 
£105,093; and the Royal Military College” takes 
£17,401; the Royal Military Asylum” enjoys 
£20,756. These different sums are all set down for 
“effective services.“ Under the “non-effective” 
headings we have an ingenious play upon words, says 
the Daily News, to avoid apparently the setting down 
in a single line, in plain English, the plain truth, that 
the military dead weight absorbs the enormous sum of 
£1,981,556 sterling. Next we come to Full Pay of 
Retired Officers, 449, 000.“ Why are they retired 
officers? Were so many officers appointed that there 
was nothing for them all to do, and they were put 
upon full pay and idleness to get ridof them? If 
veterans unfit for service, why are they not put down 
as pensioners at once? It would probably (says our 
contemporary) be a simple task to show how the 
dead weight” could be reduced to a third or fourth 
of its present amount, and how, by a proper employ- 
ment of our 573 ships of war, and a due concentration 
of moveable forces, we could get a thoroughly 
efficient military power—paying and clothing the 
men on service better than we now do—for, 
perhaps, two-thirds of our existing military outlay. 
The increase in the ordnance estimates is £792,311 
Pay and allowances amount to £902,817—an increase 
of £92,310 upon the previous year. The expense of 


£207,855 ; aconsiderable proportion of which (£180,000) 
is for “machinery and buildings for the manufacture 


the sum to be voted being £154,368. ‘The ordnance 
vote. The superannuation and pension votes, £171,466, 
The following is a summary of the total amount 


which Parliament is asked to vote for the year com- 
mencing on the Ist of April next, and the extent to 
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Proposed Vote. Increase. 
Army 40,287,486 £262,470 
Navy ... 7,487,948 . 1, 202, 456 
Ordnance . ... 3,846,878 792,311 
217,621,312 22,257,236 


NATIONAL FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


On Thursday evening the annual meeting of the 
members of this society took place. at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. The large room was 
crowded to excess, and on the platform were several 
persons of distinction including Mr, Cobden, M.P., and 
Mr. Wilkinson, M.P. 
Sir Joshua WAIXSLET occupied the chair, and in 
moving the adoption of the report, said he was happy 
to congratulate the meeting of the unexampled success 
of the soviety, exhibited by the facts and figures con- 
tained in the report. For the seventeen months 
expiring 3 Ist October, 1850, the society had issued 
6,019 shares; for the twelve months ending Zlst 
October, 1851, they had issued 9,831 shares; for the 
twelve months ending 3lst October, 1852, they had 
issued 22,251 shares; and for the twelve months 
ending 3lst October, 1853, they had issued 29,742 
shares, or a total number of 66,843 shares. (Ap- 
plause.) It would be seen from this that the society 
was steadily and prosperously progressing. The 
dividend had been fully and well maintained, amount- 
ing for the present year to £5 8s. 4d. The guarantee 
fund had also been materially increased, and they had 
now in hand, against all losses, £12,800. The money 
value of the estates now purchased and in hand was 
£193,000, and seeing that they were on the evo of 
possible vicissitudes, the amount of guarantee would 
not be considered too great. (Hear, in Although 
the business of the society had so largely increased, 
the directors had been obliged to restrict the extent of 
it, so as to prevent it from becoming more than they 
could bear, and at the present time they had the large 
sum of £70,000 at their bankers to meet any case of 
emergency, and to secure the position of the society. 
The receipts of the last year were 50 per cent. 
more than those of the former one, and nearly 
ual to the total receipts of the previous three years. 
The report was adopted, and several gentlemen ad- 
dressed the meeting. Amongst them was Mr. Cospen, 
who, in acknowledging a complimentary vote which 
had been passed to the directors, observed that they 
had been told there was a balance of £70,000 in the 
bank, and he thought that circumstance alone entitled 
the directors to the confidence of the members. They 
ought to give the directors credit for prudence and 
caution on this account. He had himself been an 
advocate for certain restrictions in the mode of con- 
ducting the business, and had shown himself more 
particularly in favour of suspending their operations 
in the purchase of land, in consequence of the threat- 
ening aspect of affairs in the East—for he believed 
that any general war would spread confusion through- 
out — and tend to paralyse the affairs of this 
country, by interfering with the employment of its 
citizens, and causing a panic among its capitalists. 
This state of things would, of course, affect freehold 
land estates, situated in towns, to a greater extent than 
those situated in rural districts, although there could 
be no doubt all would be more or less injured. The 
hon. gentleman then entered into the general principles 
of freehold land societies, and observed that he thought 
the new reform bill proposed by Lord John Russell 
was a good measure in some respects, but he took 
certain exceptions to it. He was of opinion, for 
instance, that the artisan in the receipt of two guineas 
a week was as fully entitled to the franchise as the 
clerk who received one hundred a year. He hoped 
that freehold land societies generally were exercising 
providence in the control of their affairs, for when he 
saw them springing up so numerously, he could not 
help praying that their managers might see the neces- 
sity of prudence and economy. 
A discussion took place, and several facts were 
elicited which tended to prove that the society was in 
a flourishing condition, and that its affairs were judi- 
ciously and satisfactorily managed. 

The meeting then separated, with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman and a cheer for Mr. Cobden. 


THE PRESTON STRIKE, 

The chief event of the week has been the resump- 
tion of work at Mr. Hollins’s Royal Sovereign Mill. 
An interview between that gentleman and the opera- 
tives resulted in mutual concessions, and an arrange- 
ment as to prices, satisfactory to both employer and 
employed. e hands re-commenced work, entering 
the mill amid the hearty acclamations of a vast crowd, 
numbering several thousands, assembled to witness the 
gratifying scene. Messrs. Gratrix, brothers, have also 
made an arrangement with their operatives. 

A notice has been placarded by the committee of the 
Masters’ Association, to the following effect :—“ All 
persons desirous of obtaining employment may rely 
upon the assurance already given by the Associated 

asters, that the mills will be kept at work, and that 


recruiting alone is set down at £40,000 The ordnance’ those engaged at the several mills may depend upon a 
The Madrid Gazette announces that the names of | stores for land and sea service show an increase of 


continuance of work.“ The committee entrusted with 
the management of the defence fund intimate that the 
masters will continue to keep open their mil!s “ at 
whatever sacrifice,” adding, the most vigorous mea- 
sures are being adopted by the committee to contribute 
to an early termination of the dispute.” 

It appears from the reports that the number of un- 
employed hands relieved last week from the ‘Trades’ 
Union Fund was 15,567; decrease, 308. The amount 
disbursed in relief was £3,454 68. 10d.; increase, 
£461 14s, 4d. : 


A magnificent stained glass window has been erected, 


carrying on a nefarious trade, 


year: — 


in Worcester Cathedral, in memory of the late Queen 
Adelaide. 
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EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sm, —As a poor working man, I trust that you will 
allow me to say a few words respecting the education 
of the lower classes of this and other countries. By 
the kindness of a friend, I have an occasional glance 
at the Nonconformist. I find that Mr. Cobden has 
referred to the superiority of the American to the 
Englishman as arising from education. This I posi- 
tively deny. I spent some years in America, and I 
never saw the American working-man to whom I was 
second in education; with English workmen I often 
find myself low in the scale of education. The superi- 
ority of some of the American manufactures arises 
from the superior liberty which the American workman 
enjoys in following his own methods, The Boss (the 
term given to the master) never asks his workman if 
he is a freeman of the City of London, or if he served 
seven years’ apprenticeship. The consequence of this 
is, that any person is at liberty to follow his taste 
for any particular branch of business. There are no 
stereotyped methods of working in America, and the 
result is satisfactory, though attended occasionally by 
blunders. I can put Mr. Cobden in the way to find 
as great ignorance in America as exists in any heathen 
agricultural parish in England. A very great portion 
of the best educated people in America are natives of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the fact of a man emi- 
grating is itself sufficient to show his intelligence. 

r. Cobden may find English labourers, as farmers 
in America, far above his boasted Scotch brother in 
everything affecting farming. The Irish people in 
America are undoubtedly the best educated. The most 
helpless, filthy, and degraded people, that arrive in 
America, are those from the most highly-educated por- 
tions of the Continent. I need only remind such of 
your readers as have seen them on the canals, to confirm 
the above statement. One more fact in reference to 
American education. I ask if an educated man isa 
philanthropist? Is a philanthropist asoldicr? There 
is no nation in the world more given to military glory 
than the people of the United States. It is looked upon 
as a disgrace to be called upon to serve in the militia. 
All the citizens belong to independent companies. The 
love of excitement is inherent, and the noise they make 
at a fire in the towns is more terrible than the fire 
itself. If Mr. Cobden will take a tour through America, 
beginning at New England or Canada, he will find the 
English workman not such a beast as he is said to be, 
Many of the English adopt the costume and nasal tone 
of the New Englander, so that it is impossible to distin- 

uish them if allied in features. England is in advance 
pf America in respect to religious teachers. The 

yreachers in America, whether a Popish priest ora 
Methodist preacher, wear a peculiar garb, and, conse- 
quently, they are exempted from paying fares, All 
sects don't take advantage of it. Sir, I was educated 
jn a parochial or parish school, and having none to 
enlighten our heathenish village in schoolology, I trust 
you will excuse blunders. 

February, 1854. A Workine Mx. 

P. S.—I can give Mr. Cobden references, if needed, 
in America. 


Attidents and Ollentes. 


There has been another very severe gale at Liverpool 
from the north-west, with showers of hail, snow, and 
rain. Many vessels and lives were lost. The steam- 
ship -Alps, Captain Little, which should have sailed 
about eleven o clock, with the usual mails for Halifax 
and Boston, was 3 from putting to sea by the 
violence of the gale. 

Several vessels have also been lost off the Norfolk 
coast, A great number of casualties and damage to 
shipping has occurred in the harbours of the northern 
ports, by tiers of vessels being forced away from their 
moorings by the fury of the gale. Eight coasting ves- 
sels are said to be ashore within a few miles northward 
of Whistling, with the loss of several of their crews. 

The canal from Shefficld to Tinsley, a distance of 
about four miles, where it joins the River Dun Com- 
pany’s navigation, suddenly burst, within half a mile 
of its Sheffield terminus, on Thursday night, and 
caused great damage by the inundation of the extensive 
warchouses and works of Messrs. Turton and Sons, the 
manufactory of Messrs. Eyre, Ward, and Co., a num- 
ber of cottages and a public-house lying between the 
canal bank and the river Dun. Some houses were in 
a few minutes five feet deep in water. The inmates 
were mostly in bed, but were aroused and enabled to 
escape. ith such velocity .did the stream escape 
through the aperture that, by noon on Friday, the whole 
volume of water contained in the two miles and a-half 
of canal had been reduced from a depth ol eight feet to 
within a few inches of the bottom. The whole of the 
lower part of Messrs. Turton and Son’s works are yet 
under water, and the business almost entirely sus- 
ponded. The amount of damage sustained by the in- 

undation, it is feared, will not be less than £2,000 or 
43,000. 

A burglary has taken place at 15, Gresham street, in 
the occupation of Messrs. James Hargrave and Sons, 
shawl manufacturers. The thieves took from the 
counting-house bank-notes, bills of exchange, and other 
documents to the value of upwards of £5,000, and silk 
handkerchiefs are missing to the value of £350. It is 
stated that the police officers have obtained some clue 
to the thieves, for whose apprehension a reward has 
been offered. 

It is feared that not less than one hundred lives have 
been lost by an explosion of carburetted hydrogen at 
the Adley mine, belonging to the Ince Hall Coal Com- 


and the Town Clerk of Manchester, and was accom- 


mine, 

department of the North-Western Railway, was re- 
£3,500. The evidence adduced bore hard 
accused. He offered no defence; and he was remanded 
preparatory to committal. 

was trying to div some water out with a jug, she over- 


leg and quite preventing her escape. Her body was 
found by her son, soon after the accident. 6 


Court, Personal, and Political Nebos. 


At a Court held in Buckingham Palace on Thursday, 
General d’Oxholm, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
n from the King of Denmark, was pre- 
sented to the Queen by Lord Clarendon, and had his 
first audlence. Dr. John Bowring, Governor and 
Commandor-in-Chief of Hong-Kong, Plenipotentiary 
and Chief Superintendent of British Trade in China, 
was knighted by the Queen, and took his leave. Sir 
John left town on Saturday, for Southampton. At a 
gg | Council on Saturday, the Queen gave audiences 
to Sir James Graham, the Earl of Aberdeen, Earl 
Granville, and the Duke of Newcastle. In the evening 
the Queen had a dinner party at Buckingham Palace. 
The company included the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Austrian Minister, the Earl of Harrowby, the Earl of 
Ellenborough, Lord John Russell, the Bishop of London, 
Sir Charles Wood, and Capt. the Hon. J. Denman. 

A deputation upon the subject of the Manchester and 
Salford Education Bill had an interview with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on Friday, at his official 
residence in Downing: street. The deputation con- 
sisted of Sir Elkanah Armitage, Mr. Alderman Watkins, 


panied by the Right Hon. T. M. Gibson, M. P., Mr. 
Bright, M. P., and Mr. Kershaw, M. P. 

The personal property of the late R. H. Gurney, Esq., 
formerly member for Norwich and East Norfolk, in the 
Liberal interest, has been sworn at £600,000 in the 
province of Canterbury, and £25,000 in the province 
of York. 

An accumulation of £15,000, and £1,600 a. year, 
arising from money orders and property in dead letters, 
is to be appropriated to the payment of part of the 
remium on the policies of such of the officers of the 
ost-office, in any part of the United Kingdom, as may 
insure their lives. 
Mr. Bromley is appointed Accountant-General of the 
Navy; a signal instance of proper promotion, 
awarded to an able officer.“ | 

On the Ist January, 1853, the number of paupers, 
—in- door and out-door—in the receipt of relief was 
807,564, and on Ist January last, 818,822. The in- 
crease in the period was 25,494, and the decrease was 
14,218; making the increase, after deducting the de- 
crease, 11,276. The increase in respect to able-bodied 
adult paupers, in the year, was 8,430, 

The Vote-by-Ballot Society held a spirited and 
successful meeting a few days ago at Cheltenham, 
Mr. Whitehurst and Mr. Barnes being the deputation 
from London. 

The heads of Oxford University, seeing reform in- 
evitable, are at length tardily proposing to reform 
themselves! A petition to the Queen is to be prop sed 
to Convocate on Friday, praying for leave to amend or 
repeal the Laudian statutes generally as occasion may 
arise, and especially the statutes relating to the annual 
election of proctors and the nomination of collectors. 
But that which is of chief importance, is the prayer for 
leave to establish a second board or delegacy of Con- 
vocation, which shall have, like the existing heads of 
houses and proctors, the faculty of initiating measures, 
to be submitted to the votes of Convocation. 

Mr. Chichester Fortescue, the new Lord of the Trea- 
sury, is likely to be re-elected triumphantly at Louth. 
Sixteen Roman Catholic priests have come forward 
with a manifesto refuting certain calumnies against 
Mr. Fortescue, disseminated by “ strangers who havo 
intruded into the county.” The strangers are the 
friends of Mr. Cantwell, the candidate of the Lucas 
and Duffy faction. A strictly orthodox journal, allud- 
ing to that declaration, is so scandalized as to declare 
that“ Irish politics aro going to the dogs when the 
clergy of the people are thus to be found in opposite 
camps.” | 

It appears by a Parliamentary return that the balance 
in the Exchequer, on the 65th of January, was 

14,485,229, 


Miscellaneous Fetus. 


The Bank of England will commence business at 
ten o' clock in the morning instead of nine, on and 
after the lst of March. In all the banking-houses the 
hour between nine and ten is almost wasted; but it 
is not likely that the private bankers will be able to 
follow the example of the Bank of England; for, when 
it was known that some of them contemplated it, a 
remonstrance was sent from a number of great mer- 
cantile firms, headed by “J. Travers and Sons.” The 
merchants say, that though few cheques may be pre- 
sented before ten, yet those few are of the greatest 
importance, as they are intended for the payment of 
duties, and if the banks are closed till ten, serious 
delays will cnsue. Subsequently a number of City 
bankers issued a reply, announcing that they had no 
intention of altering their hours, and were 2 to 
any alteration. The Times says, the real obstacle to 


vered, and it is thought many more are yet in het 8 are required, iain shale te dee ad 
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Mr. Thomas Goslen, lately chief oficer in the audit | also Sxposss them to great temntttions, tat it 
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them to great temptations. 
Dr. I Hale, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, 


examined by the Marylebone magistrate on ednesday, has issued a pastoral letter to his clergy, directi 
on charges of defrauding the company of upwards of | them to “make without delay a census of the = 
upon the numbers of Catholics and sectaries“ in their respective 


ishes, “‘in order that tardy justice may at length 
done to our heroic people, and that it may be known 


Mary Parvin, wife of a fisherman at Boston, has that, however the population has been diminished b 
been found drowned in a small cistern. While she | famine and by forced emigration,” the Catholics sti 


! retain in his diocese that relative superiority of num- 
balanced herself and fell in—the lid closing upon her | ber “ which makes them emphatically the — of 


this country.“ 
Mr. J. B. Hume, the chief commissioner on the 
Cholera in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has made a calculation 
that the epidemic has cost the town £3,800 for medicine 
and burials alone, and would cost it £50 a-week for 
eight years to support the widows and destitute— 
nearly £30,000. In addition to this sum, he said, some 
thousands of pounds had been collected and distributed 
by the Vicar. 
The boys of the Ragged School Shoeblack Society 
earned the sum of £853 by cleaning shoes in the streets 
during the year 1853. Of this, £470 was paid to the 
boys, £192 was deposited for them in a bank, and £191 
was retained for expenses. The number of pairs of 
boots and shoes cleaned during the year was 204,750, 
or about 4,000 pairs every week by 36 boys. 
The Duke of Newcastle is a real friend to the 
labouring people on his estates. At Worksop he has 
provided work for those in want of it, at good wages, 
in clearing and trenching furze-brakes, as a preparative 
to planting. In different ways he employs, at Work- 
sop and Clumber, 250 people. He is building a village 
and lodging-house in the Tudor style for some of his 
labourers at Hardwick, where extensive draining 
operations are going on, converting wet land into irri- 
gated meadows. The drainers are paid 3s. a- day. Farm- 
hands are paid 168. a-weck, and have free cottages 
and other privileges. | 
A private joint-stock company, incorporated by 
royal charter, has been formed in Liverpool for the 
purpose of establishing a line of powerful screw- 
steamers, of which the Groat Britain” is to form 
one, between Liverpool and Australia. 
It is understood (says the Maidstone Gazette) that 
all the large game preservers in our neighbourhood 
are about to discharge their keepers, and give up the 
occupation of preserving. 
Victor Hugo, who is known to entertain a strang 
abhorrence of c»pital punishment, has addressed a letter 
to the Home Secretary, relative to the late frightful 
execution at Guernsey, in which island the fistin- 
guished writer resides. In one portion of the letter he 
bursts out :—“A man is hung: and what more? a ci 
of rope to be wound up; some timber-work to be taken 
to pieces, a corpse to be buried. Certainly these are 


in the East, and all will be over. A microscope will 
be required to detect Guernsey and Tapner. Gentle- 
men, this rope, this beam, this corpse, this dreadful 
though invisible gallows, this suffering, carry us into 
immensity. They involve the social question, which 
is more important than the political; they do more— 
they carry us heyond earth. That which is of little 
consequence is your cannon, your politics, and your 
smoke, The assassin who to-morrow becomes the 
victim, es a soul which takes its flight holding the end 
of the gallows-rope—it is this which is frightful. 
Statesmen, who between two protocols, two dinners, 
aud two smiles, r press with white - gloved 
hand the spring of the gibbet, and the trap falls under 
the feet of the victim. Know you what youdo? The 
infinite appears; the unfathomable and the unknown; 
the mighty shade which rises suddenly and terribly 
beneath your littleness.“ He concludes with the 
words — Democracy yesterday took the name of 
France; to-morrow it will take that of Eurape, The 
eclipse does but conceal the increasing magnitude of 
tbe star.“ 6 

On Thursday evening Exeter-hall was crowded with 
an audience which had met to heay a lecture from 
Father Gavazzi, upon Popery in America and England. 
Upon the lecturer ascending the platform, attired in a 
black gown, upon which was em roidered the tricolour 
of Italy. the applause was most enthusiastic. He said 
he had lately returned from America, where he left 
several streets under the interdict of Rome; his souvenir 
in north America was a sad one. The Jesuits were the 
cause, The lecturer then spoke of the acts of Rome, 
and then denounced the various means by which 
Popery was insidiously introduced into Protestant 
families. Throughout the whole of his lecture he was 
vehemently applauded. 

The town of Derby (says a correspondent), was quite 
taken by surprise, when the public papers announced 
that a compromise had taken place in the Beresford 
bribery affair. Great ee is felt, and a public 
meeting is called for Tuesday evening next, to enable 
the inhabitants to express their sense of the wrong done 
not only to themselves but the country, by thus allow- 
ing — gross criminality to pass unpunished. Very 
great excitement 3 and one of the largest meet- 
~ ever held in Derby is anticipated. | 

any memorials have recently been presented to 
the Lord Mayor from great landed proprietors in 
Lincolnshire, Northampton, Yorkshire, and Oxford- 
shire, and many farmers and graziers, praying that 
the market-day for the sale of cattle shall be altered 
from Monday to Tuesday. The Lord Mayor promised 
to present the memorial to the Common Council, and 
to support t eir prayer. 

— — Id Lonpon. — A correspon“ent 
says: On Sunday, the Sth instant, after the eight 
o’clock mass at the ‘Roman Catholic chapel in Duncan- 
terrace, Islington, the Rev. F. Oakely, a Roman Catho- 
lic priest (an Oxford pervert), proceeded to the Irish 


the change is the rule of the Commissioners of Cus- 


any, near Wigan, on Saturday afternoon. Up to 
banter night eighty-six dead bodies had been reco. 


toms not to accept cheques in payment of duty; bank- 


in Isli , near the Angel and after giving 
the Trish people a long lecture for sending their children 


reat matters! We will fire the cannon, a little smoke © 
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to the Protestant schools, pronounced the following 
curse: We hereby give notice, that if any persons, 
after this our solemn warning, do send their children 
to the Protestant schools (six schools were here named), 
or, if they have been already tempted to send rev 
do not instantly remove them, they shall be counte 
guilty of mortal sin; shall be refused all the rites and 
sacraments of the church; at death, the extreme unc- 
tion shall be denied to them, and their bodies, either 
* pt hers, refused burial in any cemetery belonging 
church. The curse of God shall rest upon them, 

a and soul, living or dead. Daily News. 

he Council of the Liver Chamber of Commerce, 
at a meeting on Monday, adopted a resolution in favour 
of an amen t of the law of partnership. 

The nomination of candidates for the representation 
of Louth, took place on Monday, amidst prodigious 
uproar. Mr. Fortescue e the Leaguers with 
ing with the Tories. Mr. Cardwell repudiated 
the charge. The polling takes place on Friday, 


Gleanings. 


he great Brazilian diamond recently received in 
tthis country has been exhibited to the Gide by the 
eonsignees. It is likely, when polished, to exceed in 
size and brilliancy the Koh-i-noor. 

The reduction in the ‘price of food in the Irish mar- 
kets is continuous; from all parts full supplies and di- 
minished rates are rted. 

The Duke of Hamilton is about to build a spacious 

hotel in the opening of Glen Croy, one of the most 
romantic spots on the Isle of Arran. 
Wednesday, the 24th of May, her Majesty's birth- 
day, is fixed upon for the opening of the Crystal Palace. 
It is intended to issue, tickets at the following prices: 
—Family season tickets, £6 6s.; for a gentleman, 
£3 3s.; for a lady, £2 2s. Preparations are being made 
for the commencement of the West End Crystal Palace 
Railway from Chelsea to Sydenham. | 

At a meeting of the Eastern Steam Navigation Com- 

rh on Wednesday, the Chairman stated that had 

het — ship, now building at Millwall, been ready, 
could have offered to earry at once 10,000 troops 
anstantinople ! 
In the parish of Fownhope, says the Hereford Times, 
the agricultural labourers’ wives, and many of the 
— ie women, may be scen with long white trousers 
frilled and laced at the bottoms, and jackets on. 
A merchant, examining a hogshead of hardware, on 
eomparing it with the invoice, found it all right, except 
a hammer less than the invoice. Och! don’t be 
troubled,” said the Trish porter, sure the nagur took 
it out to open the hogshead with.” 
Among the petitions presented to the Encumbered 
Estate Commission last week, is one praying for the 
dale of an estate, the gross annual rental of which is 
E40 a-year, and the encumbrances on which reach the 
modest amount of between £38,000 and £39,000. 
A gentleman named Dunlop being present at a party 
where one of the company had made several puns on 
the names of persons present, remarked that he had 
never heard his name punned upon, and did not believe 
it could be done. There is nothing in the world more 
easy, Sir,” replied the punster; just Jop off half the 
name, and it is Dun.“ 

A correspondent of the Boston Journal (U.S.) 
Writes:—“ By simply wetting a silk handkerchief, and 

lacing it over the face, a person can go through a 
lense smoke without inconvenience. I saw the state- 
ment about twenty years ago, and shortly after triod it, 
saving thousands of dollars by knowing where the fire 
was.’ a 


M. Dunas has announced to the Paris M 
„ that M. Saint Clair Deville has obtained from 
lay a metal as white and brilliant as silver, as malle- 
able as gold, as light as glass, and fusible at a mode- 
rate temperature. Air and damp do not affect it. 
Specimens were @xhibited, and a sufficient sum was 
‘voted by the Academy to enable M. Deville to make 
‘experiments on a large scale. 

Speaking for Buncombe,” or more briefly, “ Bun- 
kum,“ is a phrase fazniliar to ali Americans. Its origin 
‘was this. A member of Congress, who represented a 
district including the county of Buncombe in North 
‘Carolina, always thinned the house by his tedious 
harangues. On one oeeasion the members began to 
leave, which he assured them gave him no concern, 
‘as he was not speaking to the House, but to Bun- 
Combe.“ | | 

A telegraph company is announced, says the Datly 

22 that professes to be able, by still further econo- 

Neal arrangements, to transmit messages to all parts 
Of the kingdom at the uniform rate of sixpence per 
message; and we have been informed that another com- 
pany is forming which, at equally cheap rates, promises 
to transmit exact copies of the written messages, with 
every mark made by the correspondent at one end faith- 
fully transferred to paper at the other. If this be done, 
it will be almost equal to the transmission of the letter 
itself along the telegraph wires. 

The curious in such affairs are full of a new 2 
which has just been discovered by the President of one 
of the committeesof the arrondissement of Valenciennes. 

It consists of a transposition of the letters of the follow- 
ing sentence A sa Majesté Imperiale le Tzar 

Nicholas, Souverain et Autocrate de toutes les Russies”’; 
and the result is—‘‘Ta vanité sera ta perte; elle isole 

Russie; tes successeurs te maudiront 4 jamais.” It 
is asked, which of our London aldermen would have 
distinguished himself by such an effort of genius? 
Among the many uses to which beetroot can be 
applied, is that of making pasteboard. A manufactury 
has just been established at Foulrin, in France. 

_A Swedish gentleman in Lund has constructed a new 
bee machine, which is said to succeed per- 

actly, Ho has left for England, where he will patent 


his invention. The name of the mechanician is Wiberg. 
In Denmark also the machine of Sorensen (which was 
exhibited in the Crystal Palace) has been perfected, and 
will now be used. 

Dr. Perey, of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn-street, has been, during the past year, devoting 
himself to an examination of lead, lead ores, and lead 
compounds, with the object of discovering the presence 
in all these of gold. Universally gold has been disco- 
vered in every specimen hitherto examined by Dr. Percy; 
even soluble fend compounds are auriferous. Dr. Percy 

the speculation that gold may be discovered 
as a universal constituent of sea-water. 

Blunders in telegraphic messages are frequent, and 
sometimes serious, A gentleman at Edinburgh re- 
ccived a message informing him that he should be in 

inburgh that afternoon. Ashe was already there, 
and had no intention of departing, there needed no 
telegraph to tell him that; but in the course of the 
day the mystification was cleared by the arrival of the 
gentleman’s better half. The telegraph clerk trans- 
mitted only the surname, leaving the clerk in Edin- 
burgh to supply Mr., Mrs., or Miss, at discretion. An 
invalid gentleman announced to his friends his state of 
health, and his intended movements, in the following 
brief form :—“ All well. At Northampton on Thurs- 
day.” By the omission of punctuation and capitals the 
message received in London was, All well at North- 
ampton on Thursday.” A more serious mistake arose 
on the transmission from Newcastle of the price of two 
boats offered for sale. The message received stated 
the price to be £200. An order to purchase was im- 
mediately transmitted, but it was afterwards found 
that owing to the omission of the word each, double 
the sum intended had been paid by the agent. 

Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the Chancellors’,tells a 
good story of Lord Eldon :—Travelling the circuit with 
a companion, who, according to a custom not uncom- 
mon in those days, always carried pistols with him and 
placed them under his pillow, they slept one night at 
an inn, and at dawn of day Mr. Scott discovered in his 
bedroom a man’s figure, seemingly dressed in black. 
The intruder, being sharply challenged, said, ‘‘ Please 

our honour, I am only a poor sweep, and I believe 

ve come down the wrong chimney.” ‘ My friend,“ 
was the reply, you have come down the right, for I 
give you a sixpence to buy a pot of beer; while the 
gentleman in the next room sleeps with pistols under 
his pillow, and had you paid him a visit, he would 
have blown your brains out.“ 


BIRTHS. 


December 27th 1853, at the Mission-house, First-hill, Jamaica, 
the wife of the Rev. James MILNE, of the London Missionary 
Society, of a daughter. 

January 4th, at the Baptist Mission-house, Brown’s Town, 
Jamaica, the wife of the Rev. Joun CLAnk, of a daughter. 

February 20th, the wife of Cates Hicos, of Surrey Cottage, 
Kennington, and Worcester-park, Cheam, Surrey, of a son. 

February 20th, at Lower Clapton, Mrs. T. T. CurweEn, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


October 24th, 1853, in the Congregational Church, Sydney, New 
South Wales, by the Rev. Dr. Ross, CALA Joux, eldest son of 
JOHN FanrAx, Esq., to ANN, eldest daughter of Mr. WILLIAM 
FarrFax, of Leamington Priors, Warwickshire. 

February 13th, at the Snowhill Congregational Church, Wolver- 
hampton,by the Rev. W. Bevern, Mr. R. ParKes, to ELIzAnRHrn, 
daughter of the late Mr. WILLIAMs, both of that town. 

February 15th, at the National Scotch Church, Regent’s-square, 
by the Rev. James Hamilton D.D., brother-in-law of the bride, 
CHABLFs MITCHELL, son of Ropert CHAR Es, Esq., of 5, Taviton- 
street, Gordon-square, to HELEN BARBARA, second daughter of 
the late Jonx Moore, Esq., of Calcutta. 

Feb 15th, at Ramsden-street Chapel, Huddersfield, by the 
Rev. B. Skinner, Mr. T. FREEMAN Firtu, son of Epwin Finrn, 
Esq., of Heckmondwike, to HANNAH MaRIA, third daughter of 
WILLIAM WILLANS, Esq., of Huddersfield. 


DEATHS. 


February Ilith, at Coupar- „aged 82, the Rev. Dr. Brun- 
TON, late Professor of Oriental Literature in the Edinburgh 


University. An attack of paralysis led to his resignation of the 
chair some years ago. 


He was a man held in high esteem by all 
classes and denominations; and, until 3 the Bala of 
disease, his life was passed in the active and faithful discharge of 
his numerous duties. 

February llth, aged more than 80, Sapt OmsparK Brunkr, 
beloved and lamented by all who knew him. Sadi originally came 
to this country with the celebrated African traveller Mungo Park, 
whom he instructed in the Arabic language. 

February 13th, suddenly, at the residence of her son, Rev. 
Henry Stacey, Hill-house, Abbot’s Roothing, Essex, ALIcE Hay- 
LETT, aged 76. 

February 13th, at 8, Pollok-street, Glasgow, Mrs. Mary GLass- 
FORD, aged 40, wife of MarrHew GLAssrorp, Esq., of that town. 

February 14th, after a short but severe illness, in the 36th year 
of her age, Saran, the beloved wife of the Rev. Tuomas Wr- 
KINSON, pastor of the Baptist Church, Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, 
and sister of the Revs. J. Teall, of Hatch Beauchamp, Somerset 
and . of Liucea, Jamaica. 

e 14th, at Paris, Joux WILLIAMsoNn, Esq., late of B . 
ton-lodge, Chester, in the 68th year of his agg. _ 

February 15th, at Theddingworth, of typhus fever, aged 19, 
Lucy WEsT, the third and beloved daughter of Mr. Joun SMEETON, 
of — 1 aa 

‘ebruary 15th, a chmond-on-Thames, aged 68, HANNAH 
1 ow of the late WILLIAM — Roscog, Esq., of 
ve ‘ | 

February 15th, ANNIE PEAR, the infant daughter of RoBERT 
AIKENHEAD, Baptist Minister, Bromsgrove, aged 10 months. 

February 16th at Cirencester, Joux Brewin, in his 79th year— 
a — of — ree bo Friends. : 

‘ebruary 16th, at the Grange, Upper Norwood, Ex1z 
beloved wife of Mr. Davip — late of — me 

February 17th, at Saffron Walden, Mr. Wuu1am SHELFORD 
BARNES, aged 70. 

February 19th, at Market Harboro’, Groncx Henry, son of Mr 
— G. — ype 3 5 and 10 months. 

ebruary 1, er residence, ELIZABETH 
of the Rev. H. HAwWEINs, aged 84. . ceed 


Honey Market & Commercial Intelligente. 


Orrx, Tuesday evening. 
Since the settlement of the Consols account on Wed- 


nesday, there has been a flatter tone, because the dealers 
have ventured again to sell, having, until the 16th 


March, to obtain an adyantage from the chapter of 


‘ 


| 


accidents. The Unfunded Debt has been up 1s. to 2s., 
Bank Stock has risen, and India Stock is £3 to £4 
better. The Exchequer Bills due next month will be 
renewed at 2d. per cent. per diem. The last Consol 
aecount began January 18, and ended February 16. 
The greatest fluctuation, 13 per cent., was on the 25th 
ult. and the 3rd inst. The highest price, 923, was on 
the first day of the account, 923, and the lowest on the 
24th ult, 898. 


The increasing prospect of war has caused a decline 
in Consols during the last few days though not so great 
as might have been expected. On Saturday prices 
receded from 912 to 914, but the market was quiet. 
Yesterday the definite announcement of the Emperor 
of Russia having refused the last propositions offered 
to him, caused a fall in the English funds of more than 
a half per cent. To-day prices are maintained with 
some degree of firmness. The continued scarcity of 
money stock, with numerous purchases on the public, 
prevent any great depression arising from the gravity 
of the present aspect of affairs. 


Foreign Stocks are flat, with lower quotatians in 
most instances. Russian Five per Cents. have fallen 
8 per cent., being now at 99; do. 43 per Cents. are 
down to 85; Sardinian Five per Cents., 833; Mexican 
Three per Cents. remain at 243; Chilian 6 per Cents. 
are at 101; Danish 3 per Cents., 803; Dutch 23 per 
Cents. have reduced to 60, and the 4 per Cent. 
Certificates to 91; Spanish 3 per Cents. Deferred, 184 
183; ditto, Passive, 33 4. 

The Railway market has been dull and inactive, but 
little variation in prices. A few of the leading shares 
are a trifle lower. Caledonians have improved an 
eighth; Eastern Counties have also improved an 
eighth; Great Northerns have fallen 11., and Great 
Westerns, 10s. Lancashire and Yorkshire remain at 
652. London and Brighton have receded to 96. 
London and North Western are firm at 1034. Mid- 
lands unchanged at 622. South Eastern also remain 
at 623, York, Newcastle and Berwick have fallen 
10s. York and North Midlands with alteration at 484. 
French Shares are lower and very flat. Northern 
of France, 28%. Paris and Lyons, 213. Paris and 
Strasburg, 28. 


The Gold Mining Share Market has been inactive. 
British Australian Gold is quoted at 1. Colonial Gold 
has improved 3. Australian Agriculturals have fallen 
to 404. Poel River, § dis. 


The details of the condition of trade in the manu- 
facturing towns during the past week show no mate- 
rial change. At Manchester the market has been 
quiet, but firm, with an improved export business, 
chiefly for India, Birmingham enjoys unabated 
prosperity both in its iron and general manufactures. 
At Nottingham considerable dulnesss still prevails, 
but affairs are thoroughly sound, from the long absence 
of speculation. In the woollen districts the home 
demand, as well as that for the United States and 
Canada, continues good, and prices are strongly main- 
tained. The Irish linen markets have presented no 
alteration. 


The departures from the port of London for the 
Australian colonies during the past week show an 
increase. They have comprised altogether seven ves- 
sels,—four to Port Plillip. with an aggregate burden 
of 3,180 tons; two to Adelaide, with an aggregate 
burden of 1,101 tons; and one to Sydney, of 1,022 
tons. Their total capacity was consequently 5,303 
tons. No material variation has occurred in the rates 
of freight. 


In the general business of the port of London 
during the past week there has been rather more 
activity than for some time past. The number of 
vessels reported inward was 122, being 22 over the 
previous week. Of grain there were reported 35,721 
quarters, including 16,775 quarters of wheat; of flour, 
9,041 barrels and 100 sacks; of coffee, 798 bags and 
64 casks; of sugar, 24,347 bags, 575 hhds., 100 cases, 
and 1,863 casks; and of tea, 33,831 packages. The 
number of vessels cleared outward was 84, being 17 
over the previous week. Of these 17 were in ballast, 
and seven, as above stated, for the Australian colonies. 


PROGRESS OF THE STOCKS DURING THE WEEK. 


Thurs. | Friday - Satrdy. Mond. 
918 i 914 § | 918 4] 91g 
91 
of 4 
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Friday, February 10th, 1864. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Accognt, pursuant to the Act 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 11th day of February, 1854. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


2E 
Notes issued . . 29, 466,910 Government Debt . 11,015,100! 
Other Securities 2. 984, 900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 15 466,910 
Silver Fallon 8 
229,466,910 eee 
name Dunn. 
é : 2 4 2 b 
Proprictrs 0 Capital. 14,553,000 Government seni ' 
; 3,440,601 | ties — (including 
Public Deposits .. 41,981,907.;. Dead. Weight An- 
Other Deposits . . 12,857,045 nuity) ) . . 11,941,666 
Seven Day and other Other Securities 13,416,380 
Bills . « . « 1,119,361) Notes 7,358 
8 Gold and Sil ver Coin 736,618 
ene re 


£33,451 ,9 04 £33,451 ,904 


M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier. 
Dated the 16th day of February, 1854 
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BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Joux f 280 duilder, Mile-end, Middlesex. 
: BANKRUPTS. 


Ns „Manchester · square, milliner, Feb. 
and 121 ‘at 12, at * of Bankraptcy. Sol., Mr. Tin 
later, ise-lane ; off. assig., Nicholson, -street. 

BEDGTHIEL, J ohn otherwise J onas, 33, Abchurch-lane, merchant, 
Feb. 22, ati, and March 22, at half. past II, at the Court of Bank- 
ruptey. Sois., Messrs. Reyroux and Broomhead, 35, Old Broaé- 
street ; off. assig., Nicholson, 24, Basinghall-street. 

BLACKLOCK. J. C. and Ronixsox, T., Birmingham, drapers, 
March 4 and April 1. at 10, at the Birmingham District Court. 


Sols., Messrs. Wills, and Hodgson, Birmingham: off. assig., Mr. 
Bittleston. 


— 


8 


GaTELx, T., Derby, iron me „March 7, at 12, and March 
20, at 11, at the am ot Court. Sol., Mr. East, Bir- 
mingham ; off. assi 


Whitmore, B ham. 

Gay, H. V., B Biadittlare-reot, tailor, March 1, at 2, and March 
28, at 11, at the Court of Bankruptcy. Sol. Mr. Greville, Lombard- 
street ; off. * "Bil ey 1 0 

. ton, Stafford, ironmonger. March 7, at 12, 
at Che hirtirighs District Court. Sols. $., Messrs. Motteram and 
Knight, — ese off. assig., Mr. ristie, Birmingham, and 
Mr Smith, Wolverhampton. 


KxiLy, R., Ladbrook-terrace, commission agent, March 1, at 2, 


and April 19, at 1, at the Court of Bankruptey. Sols., Messrs. 
Lawrence, Plews, and Boyer, Old Jewry-chambers; off. assig., 
Pennel, SS „„ 


PAaRFI Pergnqndeey y, stone maso ox 3, and 31, at 
half-past i, 12 the Court of Bankruptcy. Sol. Mr. Butler,, Tooley- 
street; off. 7.80 Mr. Cannan. Aldermanbury. 

Ropway, J loucester, victualler, Feb: and March 28, at 
12, at the Bristol District Court. Sol. Mr. Smalridge, Gloucester ; ; 
off. assig., Mr. Acrainan, Bristol. 

WETHERED, H. E.. Pimlico, linendraper, to surrender, March 
3 and April 6, at 12, at the Court of Bankruptcy. Sols. Messrs. 
Dupree and Austen, Lawrence-lane, Cheapside ; off. assig., Mr. 
Johnson, Street, 

Wir Non, H., Stockport, tailor, March 1, at l, and April 19, 
at 12. at the Court of Bankruptcy. Sols., Messrs Tilleard. Son, 
and In Old Jewry; off. assig., Mr. Penneil, Basinghall- 


DECLARATIANS OF DIVIDENDS. 


J. P. Bateman, Earls-court-terrace, Old Brompton, book- 
keeper—third div. of 3s. 7d. Feb. 20, and any subsequent Monday 
Mr. Cannan’s, Aldermanbury. 

G. Bowis, Newgate-street, meat salesman—second div. of 98., 
Feb. rect , and three subsequent Wednesdays, at Mr. Lee’s Moorgate- 


Cottins, Middle-yard, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 

gels wheelwright—second div. of 1s. 2d, Feb. 20. ahd any sub- 
uent Monday, at Mr. Cannan’s, Aldermanbury: 

Di — — Southampton, grocer—first div. of 5s. „ Feb. 

33, and three subsequent Wednesdays, at Mr. Lee’s Moorgate- 


T. P. — Falmouth; Cornwall, printer — first and final div. 


of 2s. on any Tuesday or Friday, at Mr. Hernaman’s Queen- | 


street, eter. 

E. C. Frrrez, and E. W. Frrre. Horford- buildings, Fenchurch 
streeet, and E. Frrrx, Calcutta, East Indies, merchants—second 
div. of 4a, Feb. 20, and any subsequent Monda , at Mr. Cannan’s 


J. J OHNSON, Wakefield, York, cabinet-maker—second div. of 
8s. 2d. Feb. 20, on — subsequent Monday or Tuesday, at Mr. 
s Commercial- dings, 
. Kwient, and J. Kwienut, Jon. „ butchers—first div. of I Id., 
Feb: 28, and three subsequent Wednesdays, at Mr. Lee’s Moorgate- 


W. J. Kenxror Deptford, cheesmonger—first div. of Is. 4d. 
Feb. 23, and three subsequent Wednesdays, at Mr. Lee’s Moorgate- 


J. Reavy, Holywell-street, Shoreditch, oilman—first div. of 
6d., Feb. 20, and any subsequent Monday, at Mr. Cannan’s, 
Alan r 
P. Srewaxt, Craven- place, Old Kent-road, Camberwell, clerk 
Pati div. of 6d., Feb. 20, and any subsequent Mondiy, at Mr. 
annan’s Aldermanb 
B. Wron Hogent-etieet, engraver—second div. of 74d. Feb. 
23, _ three subsequent Wednesdays, at Mr. Lee’s, Moorgate- 


R. 3 Cambridge, grocer second div. of 5d, Feb. 23, and 
three subsequent Wednesdays, at Mr. Lee’s, Moorgate-street. 


INSOLVENT PETITIONERS. 

P. THomas, Stanmore-place, Clarendon-street, Grove-street, 
Camden Town, historical and portrait engraver—H. E. WELLS, 
Rhodes-terrace, Queens-road, apothecary to a hospital —W. Law- 
RENCE Frederick-street, Regent’s-park, clerk to a builder—M. 
Pures. North-street, Wandsworth, Surre urrey, milkman—C, Srarnax, 
Nerurnew, Oxford-street, letter-carrier. 


tee Pg he ir eden 
Coors, J. Aberdeen, currier ae hae ether merchant. 
Tuesday 83 A, 1864. 


60 Notting-hill. builder 
, Kensington-park-terrace -hill. 

tomurrender Watch T ately and A 13 at 1}, at Basinghal 
er — 1, Mr. — 0 — 

man 
Cra d. esti, Mone, Kuen L 8 17.54 pril 12 at 1, 
at 1.— ‘Bols., Messrs. Jay, Bucklersbury, and Jay 
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Guzen, E. B., Bilston, pgtatfordshire, ir „March 7 and 
30, at 12, at Birmingham Court. Sols., Mr. Smith, olverhampton, 


and Messrs. Motteram and Knight, Birmingham ; off. assig., Mr 
Christie, N ham. 


Rizzi, Leeds, looking-glass manufacturer, March 6 and 
Apri 4, af 12, at Leeds Court. Sols., Mr. Fraser, 'Furnival’s-inn, 
and Meere., Bond and Barwick, Leeds; off. assig., Mr. Hope, 


ULLretr, , Sheffield, Yorkshire, iraper, March 4 and 25, 


at the Leake Onnrt bs Sheffield. Sols., Messrs: Sale and Co., 
Manchester, * — Geunt, Leeds off. assig., 


Nee Lancashire, 
at 12, at Manchester Court. Sol., 
er off. assig., Hernaman, Exeter. 

‘Brame, T. Manchester, ironmonger, March 8 April 3, at 12, at 
Manchester 4 —5 Messrs. —— and Robinson, M 
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BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Feb. 15. SCAMMELL, S., Waterford-terrace, Fulham, shoemaker: | Stock 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. | 


Na. teak ‘solicitor, March °6, st Dowels snd 
way na ito mill furnisher, Feb. 23, at the 


‘Warkes, 


MARK-LANE, Monpay, } February 20, 1854 
We had but a moderate quantity of Whaat oferta 


the'Trede than for som for se ne past det e samples selling 


there was an ‘Increased 
y 1 Keats, —— Flour met 


pe te — at previous * wi yout 
Rnprovément in value. . N l iat Mon 
quotations. We had a good supply is been Dede, ae nan ate 
from other quarters; the sale was seca * to-day at "tally 4 
last Monday’s prices. Linseed 
Tares in good demand at our qu 
more doing, but prices without alteration. 


Northumb. & Scotch 74 
Sar 
Reverie malting (new) = 


' eevee 
Oats (English feed) 
Flour, town made, pe 
Linseed, English 

r 


Rape Cake 26 to 26 10per ton 
Rapeseed £26 to £30 per last 


districts 
were very moderate, but in 
ce of buyers being good, * Beef trade 
ruled brisk, at an advance in a] prices obtained on Monday last 
of 2d. per 8lbs., and a : 
Scots were worth 4s. lod. per Bibs. With Sheep we were seasonably | 
888 For all breeds the ome vee es 


gave way lbs. Lang old 
12 Sho 3 


learance was effected. 


d the currencies 
Downs sold at 5s, per 
8lbs. below Eanes th in, the ina ie 
The Veal trade ruled inactive, at last week's currency. 
Sibs. Pigs were in moderate . — 

terms. 


highest price was 5s. 4d. 
and sluggish request, on 
Price per stone of 8lbs. (sinking the offal.) 
* s. d. 8. d. 
Coarse and inferior 
Beasts 3 


Second quality do. - 


Cone and inferior 


swoon? « 
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22289887 
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last week. 


tinues to command 
ness Going in Linseed N 
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Brewin, Sheffield. 
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20 ‘\Foreren. 


Wheat— , me Wheat— 8. 
Essex and Kent, Red 70 to 86 — 1 3 
White 88 nigsberg, Red. . 80 


— Red 84 


er 84 
Danish & Holstein . 76 


East Friesland . a. 
fete tna kits, 

Riga and hangel 4 

Polish Odessa . . 74 

73 

. 64 

50 

80 

24 

4 

22 

28 

„30 

„ 

r ⸗ oo 

Egyptian ... . 46 

Peas, White . 54 

Oats— 
Dutch 24 
— \ 
Danish 
Danish yellow Tell. 20 
as 


Petersburg . 28 
Flour, per bar. of 196 Ibs. 
. 40 


New York . . 
Spanish per sack. . 62 


Carraway Seed . . 436 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT, Samtturiretp, Monpar, February 20. 
Owing to the strong gales of Saturday, several steaniers laden 
with stock have not made their ap 
Foreign Beasts, Sheep, an 
limited. From our own 
fresh up this mo 
condition. The atten 


went at 
Calves were ** offer 


Prime coarse wool- 


led Sheep. .. 4 4 


quality do. Neatt Porkers 4 4 
2 Calves, 238. to 298.; and quarter-old store Pigs, 218. 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL, Monday, Fe 
supplies of both towns and country-killed meat on ie in 
to-day’s markets were seasonably extensive. On the whole, a 
good business was transacted, on.the following terms .— 

Per 8ibs. by the carcass. 


s. d. 
Inferior Mutton 3 0 
Middling do. 3 8 
Prime do. ...4 4 
4 4 0 
Small Pork . 44 


BREAD. The prices of Wheaten Bread in the Metropolis are 
from IId. to 114d. ;‘and Household do,, 9d. fo 104d: per 4Ibs. loaf. 

PROVISIONS, Lonp 
ment occurred in our mar 
and to a very limited extent, at a decline in gome instances of 2s. 
The finer kinds of foreign were 5s. to 4s. . — No material 
change in other sorts. For Bacon the 
prices 28. to 38. lower. 
request, at a reduction of Is. to 28. 


Prices or Botres, CATI, Hams, &c. 


Cheshire (new). 

Double Gloucester 64 
E 
York Ham (new). . 16 
W eee 
irish do Ss * 

Bacon (green 
Waterford eat 09 


DS, Monday, February 13.—The pers for 
c., for use, has how commenced, and prices are now full. 
maintained for red Cloverseeds ; white seed and Trefoil meet le 
attention, but are not noted lower. 4 meet a 
demand, and the larger varieties are 


rates. There been a moderate 
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os follows * oy and Essex Regents, 130s to 1405. ; Scotch do., 120s. 
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TOHN WHITE'S SPECIAL MARGUAX 
„ 386. dozen-case; B dy, in prime con- 
en . Dowgate hill, on-street. 
JOHN WHITE’S SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE, 42s. per dozen, 
er £6 for a 3-dozen case.—34, Dowgate-hill, Cannon-street. 


JOHN WHITE’S DINNER SHERRIES, from 26s.; Duff Gor- 
don’s Sherry, 368.—34, Dowgate-hill, Cannon-street. 


JOHN WHITE’s FINE OLD CRUSTED PORT, 36s. to 42s.: 
Unequalled, 488. to 54s. Terms cash. All other wines of the best. 
brands and choicest vintages, at equally moderate prices. If 
preferred, purchasers can be supplied at per gallon.—34, Dowgate- 
hill, Cannon-street. 


UGITIVE SLAVES IN CANADA.— 
Rev. S. R. WARD has ts to Lecture and Preach 
as follows, when D r Il be given to those who wish to 
contribute to the Fund for the Relief of Destitute Refugees from 
American pt ff 
TRINITY CHAPEL, POPLAR, Feb. 16, at Eo. 
CAMBERWELL GREEN CHAPEL, CAMBERWELL, Feb. 17, 


at 7 p.m. . 
SURREY CHAPEL, Feb. 19, at 64 p.m. 
WESTMINSTER, Feb. 22, at 7 p.m. 
MIDDLETON ROAD CHAPEL, DALSTON, Feb. 27, at 7 p.m. 

BETHNAL GREEN CHAPEL, March 8, at 7 p.m. 


HANOVER CHAPEL, PECKHAM, March 12, at 11 a.m. and 


Spm. ' 
JORK STREET CHAPEL, WALWORTH ROAD, March 19, 
at 11 a.m., and 6 p.m. 


RNOLD’S CLOCK MANUFACTORY. 


OFFICE, HALL, SHOP, and PUBLIC DIALS, THREE 
GUINEAS; to Strike, Half-a-Guinea extra. Only best Work. 
Constantly renewed stock of elegant Drawing-room Clocks, under 
glass shades, from 37s. 6d. 

Orders received for the erection of Public, Church, or Turret 
Clocks, of any size or complication, in any part of the Kingdom. 
PUBLIC NOTICE is invited to the character of the stock at the 
well-known Manufactory. The wholesale trade is now declined, 
to allow of undivided attention to the retail friends of the Esta- 
Ddlishment, who will henceforth be supplied at the trade prices, 
eareful regard being observed in all transactions to the high and 
lang maintained reputation of the house. 


Best Work Only—Trade Prices—Delivered Free. 
ARNOLD, WATCHMAKER, 
9 and 60, RED LION STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


TNFANT’S DENTTTION. Mus. JOHN- 


SON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP.—This efficacious 
rte Laat and 
has preserved numerous Children suffering from Convul- 
sions arising from Painful Detention. As soon as the Syrup is 
rubbed on the gums the child will be relieved, the gums cooled, 
and the inflamation reduced. It is as innocent as efficacious, 
tending to uce the Teeth: with ease; and so pleasant that no 
child will refuse to let its gums be rubbed with it. Parents 
should be very particular to ask for Johnson’s American Soothing 
Syrup, and to notice that the Names of Banca and Sons, 95, 
Farringdon-street, London (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold the 
reeipe), are on the stamp affixed to each bottle.—Price 2s. 9d. per 


f 


SIR WILLIAM BURNETT’S PATENTS. 


N the year 1838 Patents were granted to 
Sir William Burnett, M. D., F.R.S., Director-General of the 
Medical Department of the Royal Navy, for the use of Chloride of 
Zinc, as a to the preservation of Timber, Canvase, Cordage, 
Cotton, Woollen, aud other articles, from Rot, Mildew, Moth, &.; 
and in 1852 her Majesty hy oy to grant an extension for 
Parties using Chloride of Zinc for any such purpeses 
must purehase the same from the Proprietors of the Patents, at 
their Office, No. 18, Cannon-street, London-bridge ; and any per- 
gon using it without license will be proceeded against for infringe- | 
ment of their Patents. 


N.B.—The Prize Medal of 1851 was awarded by the Royal Com- 
missioners for Sir William Burnett’s Patent. 


SIR WILLIAM BURNETT’S DISINFECTING FLUID. 


1 great and invariable success of Sir 

William Burnett’s Patent Solution, in Preserving Timber, 
&c., from Rot, and in arresting the Decomposition of Animal and 
Vegetable Matters, soon led to its general yyy asan Anti- 
septic or Disinfecting Agent; and, for the eight years, it has 
been in general use, with a success and public benefit truly mar- 
vellous, for the Disinfection of Sick Rooms, Linen, &.; 
the Prevention of Contagion; the Purification of Biige-water and 
Ships’ Holds, Cesspools, Drains, Water-closets, Stables, Dog- 
kennels, &c. fa 

It is now only necessary to caution the public an 
tion which, — last month or two, has deen advertised as an 
„ IMPROVED CHLORIDE OF ZINC,” and even recommended by le- 
tions from Sir William Burnett's own Te . 

Sir William Burnett’s Disinfecting Fluid is sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists, and at No. 18, Cannon-street, London-bridge. 


UPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS 


PATENT.—THE py gh hag pee — — 

uiring no steel spring roun y, is recomme or the 
Slowing pocabiarities and advantages: — Ist, Facility of applica- 
tion; 2nd; Perfect freedom from liability to chafe or ; 
ard, It may be worn with equal comfort in any position of the 
‘body, by night or — a 4th, It admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest fyconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 
“We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
approbation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those 
whe stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, 
mor with the same comfort, obtain from any 4 2 or 


FannUA UT 22, 1854. 


— 


THE NONOCONFORMIST. 


PRIZE MEDAL. 


ee ee 


/WATHERSTON. AND BROGDEN’S GOLD CHAINS, 


‘BY TROY WEIGHT, AT REALIZABLE VALUE AND THE WORKMANSHIP, AT WHOLESALE 
5 MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


[HE GREAT EXHIBITION having established the advantage of Purchasing from the 
Wholesale Manufacturer, wherever it can be accomplished, and thereby dispensing with an intermediate profit, WATHERSTON 


and ROGDEN beg to announce, that in obedience to the numerous calls made upon them, they have thrown open ufact 
to the Public, at the same prices they have been in the habit (for the last half century, of charging to the Trade in London, India, and 
the Colonies. The system of Weighing Chains against So being one of the greatest uds ever practised on the 
Public, WATHERSTON and BROGDEN guarantee the Gold in their Chains, and will re-purchase it at the price charged: the 

kmanship according to the intricacy or simplicity of the pattern. 

EKAurLs.—Intrinsie value of a chain of 15-carat Gold, weighing 14 ounces ...... £3 9 
Supposing the Workmanship to be pastas ee eee 2 0 : 
ee ese es de 0 £5 9 7 


T 
this arrangement, the purchaser will see at a glance the compared 
, and being always able to realize the one, will have only to decide on the value of the — 


assortment of Jewellery, of the first quality, all made at their Manufactory, 


16, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1789. 


N.B.—Aust ralian and Californian Gold made into articles of Jewellery at a moderate charge for the workmanship. 


the bullion in a Go; 
An 


* 


TEAS AND COFFEES AT MERCHANT’S PRICIHS. 


Families, Schools, and Large Establishments generally, will find great advantages in 
purcharing Teas, Coffees, and Colonial Produce, of 


PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 


TEA MERCHANTS, 
8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON. 


Strong CONGOU TERA, at 3s., 3s. 2d., and 3s. 4d. per Ib. Prime GUNPOWDER T 
Prime SOUCHONG TEA, at 3s. 6d. and 30. Qu. Delicious GUNPOWDER, at 1 


The best LAPSANG SOUCHONG TEA, at 4s. b The best Pearl GUNPOWDER . 
Bets ASSAM PEKOE SOUCHONG TEA, 4s. Ad., of Extraordinary Quality and Strength ” 
Prime COFFEE at Is. and 18. 2d. per Ib. The best Mocha and the best West Indian Coffee, at 18. 4d. 


Teas, Coffees, Spices, and all other goods, sent carriage free, by our own vans and carts, if within eight ; 
and SPICES, sent carriage free to all parts of Englands if to the value of 40s., or upwards, Dy 8 les and TEAS. COFFEES 


PHILLIPS ano COMPANY, 
TBA AND COLONIAL MERCHANTS, 


No. 8, Kine WILLIAM-srnEET, City, Lonpon. 


A Genera] Price Current, containing great advantages in the purchase of TEA, COFFEE, and OOLONIAL P 
free on application. Sugars are supplied at moderate prices. , E, L PRODUCE, sent post 


WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, OR NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 


With numerous Engravings, price £1. 6s. cloth gilt, 


A GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


| BY THE REV. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 
| Con 


taining 780 Complete Services, each including a Hymn, a Prayer, a Portion of Scripture, and 
appropriate Reflections, being one for the Morning and Eveniaz of every day in the Year, 


Selections from Testimonials of Christian Ministers in favour of the RAV A. FLETCuER's Gui ro FamiLy Devorion.” 


I have pleasure in bearing testimony to the worth A superficial survey of it [“ A Guide to Family Devo 
of Fletcher's Family Devotion.” It is 88 | tion” 5 to al Ae that ite plan is the most 
to accomplish the sacred purpose for which it is intended. 

The genial warmth of true spirituality pervades it through- 
out; and it may safely be recommended, both for the judg- 


complete of any with which I am ited, embracing 
everything which the service of the family altar requires, or 
admits of; while its execution is also such as to entitle it. 


ment and piety by which it is characterized, to earnest- to com - 
minded Christians of every denemination. Great as its 8 — 


circulation already is, I should be glad to find it increased, 


py secure for it 


the circula- 

tion and use 
which it de- 

serves, 

Birmagham. 


I consider it a vast advan 


Yours very faithfully, 


Aue, lt 


Parsonage, &. James's, Hampstead-road. 


tage to persons who begin house- 
keeping, if unaccusiomed to exteinporaneous pray er, to have 
such a help to devotion as your work affords. Many, espe- 
cially fi have felt considerable difticulty in conduction 
family worship, for want of a selection of Scriptures adapted 
to fami ng: this difficulty your work meets, and 
cannot but be appreciated by a large class of the Christian 
ST a wwe appears to me to be executed 

vutio , uin my opinion, is ecununen- 
dation to its excellency. We eee dee 1 


— — 


Estract em letter by the Rev. J. Hun, D. p., Author of | success, With 0 sincere wishes lor its 
The conce d arrangement of — a oe | 
able; and r have had —4 jn Dan 88 Chapa House. a, Ace “4 yt AAA 


the execution of it equals the plan. I have various 
parts of it attentively; and while I have not met with any- 
thing which I could wish to have been omitted, most un- 
feignedly can I say that I have found much ealculeted te 


On examination, I am much pleased with it [“A Gui 
to Family Devotion, “] and feel, when I am called 1 


hich we have the h thus my family, that 
2 3 and State ene a 1 Ge puetate devotion, I 2 its : 
Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :— William use a su 7 
Fergusson, : FRS., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, stitute behind 8 5. 4.2 
Surgeon 10 King's College Hospital, Ae. 1 C. G. Guthrie, Esq., me. 
Surgeon to the Hoyel Leben eas nog re 1 Hospital - Weigh House. 8 
0 F. 7 n 5 f 
T. Calaway, Lad. Senlor Amsistan sistant-Surgoon to Guy's Hospital Epsom. aie vantage over most ther fone g hate h. them an ad. 
. Coulson, „R. S., Surgeon Magdalene ; for families: pu 
T. Blizard 1 Esg., F. R. S., 8 to the London ag ; , 4 feat 22 3 * — the savour of evangelical 
W. J. Fisher, Esq, Surgeon-in-chief to the M — the real worth and simiaein, Laaber to deln of | frequent addresses which are lntersningled te sash Tieton 
Force; Aston Key, Eg. to Prince ; n, your work. 1 have used it to usefulness of | Person of the Triune Jehovah. 1 tri . th eac 
Esq., F. A. S.; James 6 ., * to the London Truss oan traly fe oe 1 much in my own family, and I | will lead many families to a practical at your labours 
Society ; Wilson, F.R.S.; and many others. as vance it grows in my esteem. | ef the giori P use and enjoyment 
city « Rrasmaus e Seq, ¥ RS ond ms and the Truss t pervice to Christian glo ous privileges of the Gospel. 
(which cannot fail to fit) ean be forwarded by post, on sending ave no doubt that its — 
the circumference of the body two inches below the hips, to the your most sanguine expec- 2 
Manufacturer. : , 
‘Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. asc SE | 
Price of a Single Truss, lés., 2is., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d. | Late Vicar of St. Stephen's, Coleman-street. 
260, K. oe» Orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office | 55 
rei an aid to the great duty and 
Piccadilly. 1 3 | blessing of family, conjugal 1 
STOCKINGS, KNEECAPS, &0. pool. * secret worship, : 
Penn — 
bing “poser 4 ve also been received from the following Clergymen:— gre 
2 ee Hamow, Wan jcoUtE® D-D., Peckham: Rev. J, Mom 
In which, upwards of One Hundred of the most influential Cleraymen a 1 Rev. A. Tuonsox. Coldstream ; 
of the excellence and great utility of the above-named Work. have testified, by letter, their 
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OUSEHOLDERS’ AND 


DUS IE Danna 
LIFE ASSURANCE COM ANY. — Money received 6n 
at 5 per cent. interest, payable half-yearly in April and 
ber. GREK: RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi, London. 3 


"WNSTHFUTED taal. 


GQcorrisH EQUITABLE LIF 
_ ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charters, and Special Act of Parliament. 
Head Office—Eprnevunen ; 26, St. Andrew-square. 
Manager—Robert Christie, Esq. 
Lonpon:: 126, Bishopsgate-street, Cornhill. 
} GLascow : 103, St. Vincent-street. 
The ScorrisH EquiTasBLeE Lire AssuRANCE Society is an insti- 


tution peculiarly adapted to afford Provision for Families. It was 
established in the year 1831, upon the principle of MurvaL Con- 


TION, the Surplus or ‘Profit being wholly divisible am 
the mem bets and the Additions which have been made to Polk 
cies at the periodical investigations of the Society atford satis 

tory evidence of the prosperity of the Institution, and the great 


odventogee derived by its members. The following Examples 
exhibit the additions already made: 4 


* 


A Policy for 21,000, opened in 1832, is now increased to £1,508 98 4d 
” 1, N 55 1836, ” 1 18 7 
b Gas 1, ’ 50. 1840, 9 1. 15 7 
The Profits are ascertained and divided Friennially amongst 
Policies of more than five years’ duration. 
The Annual Revenue is upwards of £140,000. 


The Amount of Assurances in force is upwards of £4,000,000 
me, : ; 

The Amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased Members 
exceeds £500,000 sterling. i 
The Total Amount of Vested Additions allocated to Policies ex- 
ceeds £600,000. : 

The Accumulated Fund is upwards of £760,000. 

‘Loans granted to Members to the extent of the Office value of 
their Policies. 

Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and all infor- 
mation, may be had on application at any of the Society’s Offices, 
in town or country. ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager, 

WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
W. COOK, Agent, 
December, 1853. 126, Bishopsgate-street, London 


a * 
IHE ACHILLES INSURANCE 
3 : COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, £100,000, in 10,000 Shares of £10 each. 
With power to increase to One Million. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir Henry Winston Barron, Bart., Chairman. 
Col. Lothian S. Dickson, Deputy Chairman. 


Adolphus Baker, Esq. Sir Charles Sharp Kirkpatrick, 
David Birrell, Esq. Bart. 
T. Houghton Burrell, Esq. Edward Miall, Esq., M.P. 

am Court, ES. Charles Stocken, Esq. 
Captain J. Bishop Culpeper. W. Stoughton Vardy, Esq. 
Henry Francis Home, Esq. James Toleman, Esq. 


The advantages offered by this Company will be seen on an in- 
vestigation of its Rates of Premium and the terms of its Loan 
budine:s. It offers to the assured the security of a large sub- 
acribed capital, combined with all the advantages of a Mutual 
Assurance Office, eighty per cent. of the profits being divided 
amongst the Policy-holders every five years. The following are 
other characteristic features of the Company. 


Tae RATEs OF PREMIUM are based upon the latest and most 
approved corrected tables of mortality, and will, there- 
fore, be found lower than those adopted by other and 
earlier institutions. 

OLICIES ARE INDISPUTABLE. 3 

No Cuarceg is made for Poticy Sramps or MEDICAL Fxxs. 

The Assured ARE ALLOWED TO TRAVEL in any country in 
Europe without extra charge. 

Oxx - rum of the Premiums on Policies of £500 and upwards 
is allowed to remain unpaid, and confinue as a claim on 
the Policy. 

POLscles ABE NOT FORFEITED if the Premiums are not paid 


when due. : 
Loans are ted to Policy-holders and others on approved 
Personal Security, and on every description of Freehold, 


Leasehold, and. Copyhold vag et The advances are 
made on liberal terms and a Policy of Insurance on the 
borrower's life to the amount only of the sum borrowed is 


For the convenience of the WorkING Cxassgs, Policies are 
lusued as low as £20, at the same rates of Premium as 


larger Policies. 7 
Premiums may be paid rly, half-yearly, or annually. 
Thé following are the of Premium on the classes of 
Policies generally taken out ;— 


WHOLE oF LIFE. 


Aanual Premium for the 2 £100 on the Whole of Life 


Ae 20 . . 
| £ s. d. oe. 4 18 9% E s. d. E 8. d 
N a 327 93 3 2410 26 18 5 


Any other Particulars, or Rates of Premium, required for any 
contingency, can be obtained of the Agents of the Company, or 


At the Chief Office. 
HUGH BROWN TAPLIN, Secretary. 
Chief Office, 25, Cannon-street, London. 


ATIONAL GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 


‘SOCIETY, No. 19, Moorgate-street, City, London. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Birmingham—8, Newhall-street. 
‘Bristol-—Albion Chambers. 
Liverpool—s4, Lord-street. . 
Manchester—65. King-street. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—1, Dean-street. 
Hamburgh—7, Alter Wandrahm. 
Extract from the Directors’ Report, for the Year ending De- 
— * 31, 1853., presented at the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
8, 1854 — 
Number of Life Proposals made to the Society from the Ist of 
28 to the 3zist December, 1853, were 1550, for the Assurance 
of’ £287,985. These Proposals have been distributed as follows, 


wiz. :— ? 
1011 Policies issued for the Assurance of.....°. £189,495 
406 Proposals declined or not taken up ...... ( 
78 Proposals accepted and to be completed. 13,946 
55 Proposals under consideration.......... 9,200 


—— 


1550 £287 ,985 


Reference to the last year’s Report will show that the income 
derivable from the business of the Society was £4,187, 3s. 10d., 
while the present income from the Life Department alone is 
£10,969 10s. 8d., exhibiting an increase of £6,782 6s. 10d.; and 
this, if added to the premiums for pro accepted but not 

| ‘at the end of the year (most of which have since been 

1 out), amounting to £560 6s. 5d., and the premiums de- 

rived from insurance of £725 3s. 8d., will give an aggregate 

income of £12,255 0s. 94. The above, it must be borne in mind, 

is the net income, after deducting the amount for those Policies 
which have lapsed by the non-payment of premiums. 

The following have been made and paid on the Policies 


— 260 0 0 

In the Life t ee se ee ee 

In the Fire de ee, ß 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information, may be 


E HOBSON, Secretary, 
— 19, Moorgate-street, City. 


‘BANKS OF DEPOSIT AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
VESTMENT, OF CAPITAL, 


IN ; 
NATIONAL ‘ASSURANCE AND IN. 


by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 
7. St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, London. . 


NATIONAL FREEHOLDLAND 


800 
14, Moorgate-street, London. : 
REPORT OF VALID SHARES DRAWN DURING THE WERK. 

32,591, 26,457, 14,363, 9,106, 65,031, 64,975—6;* 61.599. 63.086 
47,688, 48,169, 34,575, 52,282.84, 42, 262, 69,3803. 43,087 
ota’ 69,870, 63,443, 55,961, 40,137, 43,948, 71.4 Mak 
38,370, 59,258, 71,139, 72,657—61,* 9,623, 60,369, 53,556 1,390, 
52,181, 6,615, 27,694, 73,303, 66,048, 30,932, 58,407, 75,903, 1,189, 
61,667, 72,091, 14,681, 24,087, 66,.36—90,* 50,713. 54,506, 10,568, 
74,611, 74,123, 37,348, 49,285, 65,053 

* Grouped. 

The shares numbered, 47,784, 18,192, 53,043, 21,745) 13,188 
28,705, 30,979, 64,704, 35,124, 16,150, 28,322, 33,018, 37.197. 
9,658, 10,740, 49,131, 29,218, 28,246, were also drawn; but as 
the subscriptions thereon were in arrear, the holders thereof 
have lost the benefit of this drawing. Copies of the eye Mages 


Rules, and last Annual Report, may be obtained at the office, or 
by post, gratis. 


W. E. WHITTINGHAM, Secretary. 
/PTEMPERAN CE PERMANENT LAND 


and BUILDING SOCIETY. Offices :—Commercial Cham- 
bers (Belle Sauvage), Ludgate-hill, London. 
PRESIDENT. 
Lawrence Heyworth, Esq., M.P. 
eT Gee 
orge Charles Campbell, Esq. 
Frederick Grosjean, Esq. saint 
Shares, £30 each; Entrance Fee, Is.; Monthly Subscription, 4s.; 
Transfer Fee, Is. per share. 

Shares 8 be taken at any time without arrears. 

Interest allowed on complete shares. 

Profits divided among Investing Members. 

No Postage, or Incidental Fees. 

Borrowing Members charged simply five per cent. per annum, 
upon the amount owing each year. 

Estates open to every holder of shares, whether completed or 
uncompleted. 

Subscriptions are due the first Monday in every Month, between 
the hours of 6 and 8 o’clock, but may be paid at any time prior 
at the Office, between 10 and 4, where Prospectuses and Shares 


may be obtained. 
H. J. PHILLIPPS, Secretary. 


George Cruikshank, Esq. 


OWARD’S FRIDAY MORNING LEC- 


/ TURE will be recommenced, at the Weigh-House Chapel, 
Fish-street-hill, on Friday morning, March 3rd, at 12 o’clock. 
The ministers who have accepted the appointment to preach the 
lecture, are the Rev. J. Harrison, the Rev. H, Allen, the Rev J. 
Baldwin Brown, B. A., and the Rev. W. Kirkus, L. L. B. They 
will each take two consecutive lectures, in turn. The first two 
lectures, Friday, March 3rd, and Friday, March 10th, will be de- 
livered by the Rev. J. Batpwin Brown ; the next two, by the 
Rev. H. ALLEN. | : 


OR 7s. 6d., 200 STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
from the ANNUALS; suitable for Scrap-Books. 
JAMES REYNOLDS, Publisher, 174, Strand. 


ARCLAY and 0O.’S STOUT, 38. 6d. per 


DOZEN QUARTS, by taking Six Dozen; a less quantity, 

4s. per Dozen. 

BASS and Co.’s PALE ALE, 6s. per Dozen Quarts, 3s. 6d. per 
Dozen Pints. 

PALE or GOLD SHERRY, 26s,, 288., 30s., 36s,, 42s. 

OLD BOTTLED PORT, 368., 428., 488. ' 

DRAUGHT PORT, 268., 288., 30s 

CHAMPAGNE, 40s. and upwards. 

Casn ONLY. 


W. WHITTAKER, 24, CRUTCHED FRIARS, CITY. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 


| (Used in the Royal Laundry). 

WOTHERSPOON’S machine-made LOZENGES and COMFITS, 
packediin neat 4-0z. boxes, FREE FROM COLOURING MATTER, 
which is so much objected to. SCOTCH MARMALADE, JAMS, 
and JELLIES, now so universally known for fine quality, pre- 
pared by steam power, for Home Use and Exportation. 

London: WoTHERSPOON, Mackay, and Co., 66, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 

Glasgow: RoBERT WoTHERSPOON & Co. 


SERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS 


IN TEN MINUTES AFTER USE, and instant relief and a 
rapid cure of ‘ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, 
and all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs, are insured by 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. W. J. Cooper, Surgeon, Medical Hall, Canterbury. 
Gentlemen,—Having heard your Wafera very highly spoken of 
by several persons who had taken them with decided benefit, I 
have recommended them in several cases of confirmed asthma, 
and their good effects have been truly astonishing. I now recom- 
mend them in all obstinate cases. 
(Sigded) W. J. COOPER, Surgeon. 


CurE oF 4 FourTEEN YEARS’ ASTHMATIC COUGH. 


I, Thomas Carter, Egremont, Cheshire, had an asthmatic cough 
for fourteen years; nothing ever gave relief until I commenced 
taking Dr. Locock’s.Pulmonic Wafers, three boxes of which have 


tirely cured me. 
1 ie (Signed) THOMAS CARTER. 
Witness, Mr. George Howell, Chemist, 
Dale-street, Liverpool. 
ConsUMPTIVE Covon. 
Extract of a Letter from Messrs. Carey, Cocks, and Roper, 
Gen tah Ga ee a eT 
A lady a few months ago us she s never: fear a 
I. b cough again as long as she could get a box of Dr. 
Locock’s Wafers, although the greater part of her family had 
died of consumption. | 
‘ Pe Bigned) CAREY, COCKS, afid ROPER. 
The particulars of many hundred cures may be had 
from every Agent throughout the Kingdom and on the Con- 
tinent. | 
To Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable, as in a few 
hours they remove all hoarseness, and increase the power and 
flexibility of the voice. They have a pleasant taste. 


Price Is. Id., 28. 9d., and 11s, per box. 
LOCOCK’S OOSMET IO; 


A delightfully fragant preparaticn for. 
IMPROVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION, 
Rendering the Skin clear, Soft, and Transparent, Removing all 

— Freckles, Sunburn 8 Tan, Pimples, and Roughness, 
jae Gnat Bites, and the — of insects generally. 
In the process of Shaving it allays all smarting, and renders the 
skin soft and smooth. : 
Sold in bottles at Is. 14d., 28. 9d., and 48. Gd. each. Beware 
of Counterfeits. Observe the name on the Government Stamp 
outside the W Chemists. 


DR. 


. Sold by all respectable 
Wholesale Warehouse, 26, Bride-lane, London. 


VESTMENT ASSOCIATION.—Persons desirous of Invest- 
| ing Money, are requested to examine the Plan of this Association, 


RECOMMENCEMENT OF COWARD'S WEEKLY LECTURE. | 


— 


“ESTABLISHED 1726, ' 


* » 
n 


* 


(CHAPLIN 
~ Mécrers, CANDLE Manvuractorers, Ou and ITdétrin 
W AREHOUSEMEN, 89 and 90, LEATHER-LANE, HOLBORN, beg 


to inform their numerous friends and others, that article 
supplied at their Establishment is of first-rate quality, and chatyed 


at the lowest remunerative price. 


A List of Articles, with 
. ’ prices annexed, sent post free on apg 


Orders with remitfances prom tly executed and delivered 
* he Metropolitan Railway Statfons. = 


L. 1 
MADE C oe y recommend their TOWN TALLOW- 


| _ Price’s and Palmer’s Composite and Metallic Candles at manu- 


> 


and LAMBERT, Ta:ow 


e Ar —— — 
Purchasers " a cele tamped 0 
the full amount of benefit accruing — repeal of soup, * 


— — | 


THE BUDGET. OF 1853, 


IN strict conformity with the REDUCTION 
of the TEA ‘DUTY, A: HIND has constructed his Scale of 
Prices, and invites public attention to the following quotations :— 
ich PEKOE LAPSANG SOUCHONG, : A a : 
pty the fo ring ove, e ns 
eee . e 


ee Pa at Beh ore 
of China st clously b . 

ict 10880 30 N. 1120 SEF, ; L_ GUNPOW- 
DER 58. 8d., 58., 48. Ad., 48., 1 and 38. 4d. per Ib. | 

All these are of the primest and most delicious flavour* 


ty 
rq at rtio reduced . 
T OCR A GOFFEE, rich and Salve, of great strength, 


18. 4d. per lh, 
Very excellent PLANTATIO 4 * packed in Tin Canis- 
, 18. per Ib. , 


ters, fresh and warm from the 
0 8 CENTRAL TEA ESTABLISHMENT, corner of 
Northern Terminus, City side) - 9 
Wholesale Depot for 
HIND’s CELEBRATED ONE SHILLING PaRIstAN SA don. 
„% P. O. Orders to be made payable to ANDREW Hinp, at the 
Office, King’s-cross. 


— — 


— 


Thirteenth Thousand (Revised) pricb 18., 


N baz fo! 
FIRE RESUL TS“, the CENSUS of 
L. GREAT BRITAIN in 1881; with a Description of thé 
— Processes employed to- obtain the Returns. Also an 
Appendix of Tables of Reference. 
By EDWARD CHESHIRE, F. 8.8. 
The contents have a lasting jinterest.””— Times, 
London: John W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand, 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers, and at all Rallway Stations. 


— — 


| Recently published, in ono vol. 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s, 6d. 
cloth ü 


* 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS 


of JOHN PYE SMITH, D. D., LL. D., ete., Late Theol 
gical Tutor of the Old College, Homerton. By Joux n 


A volume which, for the excellence of its arran nt 
fulness of its information, the value of the reflections gee — 
and the pure stream oſ light in which it exhibits the profound and 
attractive qualities of its greatly honoured subject, is worthy of a 


commanding place in the Christian literature ngland. 
Eclectic Review, ** ‘ 


“* —- his public influence, as well as his personal characte 
deserved a memorial such as his biographer 2 — 
Literary Gatette. 


It is a calm and dignified piece of biography, in perfect keep- 
ing wae the mental tone and habits of its subject. It seems to 
to harmonize beautifully with the serenity, repose, and apostolic 
gancity of Dr. Smith’s character.”—Kvangelical Magasine 


London: Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 


Cheap edition, in post 8vo, cloth lettered, 4s. 6d., 


AMERICAN SCENES and CHRISTIAN 


SLAVERY. A Recent Tour of Four Thousand Miles in 
the United States. By EBENEZER DAVIES. 


A werk full of instruction, amusement and variety.”—Non- 
conformist, 


* the ped 3 the bold ant a testimony against 
ery, we success. Fear . thorough] 
. or his abhorrence of the e eee 
— n Times. 

„Mr, Davies is honourably known as an of, the 
Missio » Who for some years 8 ö 


n —— 
mend it to all our readers. It should widely 
will be prized wherever it is known.’’—Eclectic . 


It. is impossible to do anything approaching ta justice to this. 


” 
* 


volume by statement. It must be read to be It is 
one of those books that intelligent 0 and on, 
and tes.oven.. The. omy .peap be with any feel- 
ing of uneasiness will be the last, to think that the is at an 


end.“ Christian Witness, 

“ They will find in it much of a 
ture, valuable n, an 
manners, and the reflections of an 
7 the main features of the 

mes. 


„Many scenes are vividly sketched, and calculated to make the 
blood of a free man boil with indignation.”—Zvangelical 
Magazine. 

„Written in an easy, sketch-book sort of style, abounding with 
scenes and incidents described with considerable graphic effect. 
We invite the attention of our readers to two personal sketches 
—those of John Todd and Jacob Abbott—which will exemplify 
the skill of our author as a portrait painter. On the whole, we 
can recommend this volume, as being both entertaining and in- 
structive.”—Sunday-school Teachers’ Magazine. 

„Of the many books that have been written on America, its 
institutions and its 22 we know of none possessing higher 
claims to the attention of British Christians than these deeply- 


interesting letters. They are truly graphic, and full of life and 
energy. Mr. Davies is evidently a man of deep thought, and of 


close observation. Nothing escapes him. He perceives quickly, 
and he judges candidly and soundly of the events that come 
within his notice.’’—Brilish Mothers’ Magazine. | 

It is written in a free, off-hand style, and contains a vas 
amount of information. It is altogether a production which can- 
not fail to excite much interest on both of the Atlantic.” — 
Standard of Freedom. an ate 

“It is written in a style of clearness , 
abounds with description, incident, and anecdote, so that the in- 
terest never flags for a moment. Herald of Peace. 

„An interesting work, which we recommend to the 
attention of our readers.” Anti- auer y *. 

“ We wish the volume of Mr. Davies might, Ne — * 
once rebukes 


Candid 
the 
friendly, and 1 partial, it leaves nothing to be desired on the points 
it — to elucidate.”— Advertiser. 
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TVNISIYO 


FEBRUARY 22, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1884. 


TNHE SOUL’S ARENA; or, VIEWS OF 


MAN’S. GREAT CONTEST. Cloth boards, 2s. By 
WILLIAM BATHGATE, | 

Man's great contest,’ has seldom been more vividly pour- 
trayed than by the powerful pen of the writer of this work.’’— 
Monthly Christian Spectator. 

‘* Worthy of the writer of * teovitar,’ and A Treatise on the 
Moral Character of God ;’ logical, earnest, practical, andjdeserving 
a innch longer commendation than our present space affords.”— 
Eclectic Review. 

Like the author's previous works, this is a very thoughtful 
and deeply earnest little treatise, . . . i discourses with 
vigour, intelligence, and impassive eloquence. It is a book for the 
times, and for all. Nonconformist. 


Londen: Ward & Co., 27, Paternoster-row. : 


In One Volume, super-royal s vo. (nearly 1,590 pages), Price, 28s. 


IBLICAL and THEOLOGICAL 
GLEANINGS. By the Rev. WIA _O'Nazt. 
: CONSISTING OF :— .- 
1, Comments, Criticisms, and Remarks, on about 3,000 passages 
-of the Holy Scriptures. 

2. Explanations and faithful Expositions of all, or nearly all, the 
difficult passages in the Bible, gleaned from about Six 
Hundred Authors. 

3. A complete exhibition of the Kanons and practices of Popery. 

4. A full exposure of the errors and spirit of Puseyism. 

5. Explanations of all the passages referred to in the controversy 
between Trinitarians, Anti-Trinitarians, and Socinians. 

6. Well-selected observations, &c., on the fulfilled Prophecies of 
Holy Scripture. 

7, Copious allusions to Eastern Customs and Manners, as illustra- 
tive of numerous Scripture passages. 

8. Explanations of all the more difficult words and terms found in 
the volume, for the use of plain readers. 

9, The Author’s name is appended to each extract, as well as the 
name of the work from which the quotation is taken. 


Ward and Co., 27, Patergoster-row. 
Published this day, in cs Fourpence, 
EMARKS on Dr. JOHN BROWN’S 


INTERPRETATION of the term “ RIGHTEOUSNESS ” 
as it occurs in the Epistle to the Galatians and other parts of 
Scripture. 

London; Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 33, Paternoster- row. Edin- 
1 * William Whyte and Co. Glasgow: Maurice Ogle 
and Son. 


ps 


XN7EIGH-HOUSE CHURCH MUSIC. 
WORKS FOR CHANTING. - 


1. PSALMS and HYMNS from Holy Scripture, 2nd Edition, en- 
larged, with Chants, Is., cloth boards. 

2. The same, without Chants, for those who do not read music, or 
for use with any collection of Chants, 8d. stiff cloth. 

3. TWELVE PSALMS, selected from the above for schools or 
classes with Chants in unison, Id., or 7s. per 100. Harmonies 
to the Chants, Id. 

Also, by the same compiler, 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH MUSIC—Voceal, 3s. 6d, In- 
strumental, 68., cloth extra. 


HYMNS and VERSES for Psalmody Classes, 4d. 
ANTILEM and TWO SANCTUSES, 4d. 


Congregations or classes desiring discount, are requested to apply 
to the Publishers, Ward and Co., Paternoster-row ; C. H. Purday, 
24, Maddox-street, Regent-street ; Unwin, Bucklersbury. 


fH ENGSTENBERG on the LORD’S-DAY. 


(Translated from the German, by JAMEs MARTIN, B. A., 
of Lymington.) In Three Parts. Price Is. 6d. 


Part 1.—The Old Testament Sabbath: its Letter and Spirit. 
Part 2.—The Sabbath of the Jews, and the Sunday of Christians. 
Part 3.—Remedial Efforts Examined. 


„A history of the Lord’s-day, written in a fair and impartial 
spirit, neither partaking of infidel levity nor of puritanic in- 
tulerance.”’—Tallis’s London Weekly Paper. 

„Hengstenberg disapproves of the German mode of passing 
Sunday ; but he looks for a change through the hearts of the 
people, not from outward law.’’—Spectator. 


„We look upon the work as the most satisfactory and conclusive 
that has yet been published on this question.”— Christian Spec- 
tator. 


A very valuable work, that will amply repay a perusal.’’— 
Silurian, 


„The essays are well deserving perusal. They embody the 
opinions of a man of learning and an enlightened divine, who 
entertains a just sense of the duty of keeping the Sabbath-day 
holy. . . . Those who wish to impress on others the great 
advantage of spending the Lord’s-day in purely spiritual engaze- 
ments, cannot fail to derive assistance from the present work.’’— 
Plymouth Journal. 


‘* Whatever may be thought of some of Hengstenberg’s conclu- 
sions in the volume before us, no candid person will deny that 
the treatise has the merit (somewhat rare) of being calm and dis- 
passionate in its tone, and erudite and valuable in its matter. It 
is a good work, and very apropos is its appearance just now.’’— 
Hastings and St. Leonards Nerrs. 

“ This work is the only one of the kind that, for a long time 
has crossed the Channel; for ‘ Sabbath, or Sunday, or the Lord’s- 
day,’ is a thing which has seldom been deemed worthy the atten- 
tion of the German student, to the extent of forming the subject 
of a book. In the present case, there is the absence of German 
prolixity, with more than the usual average of German lucidity.” 
—Hritish Banner. 

„Ane author appears to us to have examined his subject in that 
state of mind which affords th» best security for the ultimate at- 
tainment of truth; and the main argument of the work—which 
condemmnsthe formality and rigour of the Jewish Sabbath in the 
observance of the Lord's Day’—is successfully conducted and 
established. The work is learned and valuable, and will repay 
the thoughtful reading of the Christian student. Hurley Ad- 
vertiser. 2 

„Dr. Hengstenberg is not a divine of the ‘ new light’ school. 
Ile is as orthodox as the Divinity Professor of King’s College, or 
the Head Master of Harrow School, and not less learned. His 
views, too, on the Sunday question approximate to (ifthey do not 
coincide with) theirs. "piles Let it not be supposed that Dr. 
Hengstenberg is enamoured of the Continental Sunday.“ Far 
from it. For the exact nature of his views we may very well 
refer the reader to his book, for its price is not burdensome.’’— 

Gateshead Observer. 

„ Henustenberg, as is well known, is an evangelical German 
divine of considerable acquirements and great piety ; his work is 
not intended to advocate or excuse the latitudinarian laxity of a 
continental Sabbath, so jus lx the horror of British Christians; 
but rather to base the sacred character of the Lord’s-day on higher 
grounds than are usually taken, and to promote a more spiritual 
regard for its observance than is involved in the mere abstinence 
from secular pursuits. The work is throughout characterized by 
profound learning, evangelical sentiments, and a calm, candid, 
Christian spirit.“ — Wesleyan Times. 


„ Hengstenberg is a name well known to Biblical critics. Ile 
belongs to the Evangelical party in Germany. We have, in this 
volume, a critical examination of all the passages in the Old Tes- 
tament, bearing on the Sabbath, and of its connexion with the 
Lord’s-day under this dispensation, with a historical sketch of the 
opinions of theologians—of the Catena patrun upon this subject. 
As the Sabbath controversy now occupies much attention, we 
recommend this work, which is very well translated, to the notice 
of our clerical readers, as containing the arguments of the Ger- 
man school of Evangelical Divines upon the subject.—London- 
derry Standard. 


London: William Freeman, 69, Fleet-street. 


In the Press, in One Vol., crown 8vo,, 


ACRED STUDIES; or, Aids to the De- 


velopment of Truth. By Rev. R. Fercuson, LL. D., M. R. I. A. 


CHURCH REFORM. 


CHEAP HIGH-CLASS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 
On Saturday, the 4th of March, will be Published, Price 3d., 


HE COURIER, and CHURCH REFORM 


GAZETTE, Containing the whole of the Ecclesiastical, 
Political, and General News of the weck,—advocating a thorough 
Conservative Reformation in the Church,—the Reform of our 
Social Laws,—and the most determined opposition to Popery and 


THE PROPOSED ECCLESIASTICAL REFORM BILL. 


1, That no Clergyman shall hold more than one Living, and 
be resident thereon. 

2. That the offices of Archbishop, Dean, Rural Dean, Arch- 

deacon, Canon, and Prebend, be abolished, and their revenues 

applied to the general purposes of the Church. 

3. That Church Rates, Marriage and Baptismal Fees, and 
Easter Offerings, be abolished. 

4. That no Clergyman shall fill the office of a civil magistrate. | 

5. That Bishops shall cease attendance at the House of Lords. 

6. That Churchwardens must be Communicant Members of the 
Congregation. 

7. That there shall be One Hundred Dioceses. 

8. That each Diocese shall be divided into four Synods—each 
Synod to be presided over by a Suffragan Bishop. 

9. That an Annual Meeting shall take place of the Clergy and 
Churchwardens in each Diocese, in the proportion of one-third of 
each, presided over by the Bishop, to take into consideration the 
spiritual state of the Diocese ; a report of the same to be submitted 
to the General Council of the Church—the said Diocesan Meetings 
to take place annually in the month of April. 

10. That there shall be an Annual General Council of the 
Church in June, to include the Bishops, two Suffragans. and three 
Lay Delegates from each Diocesan Synod. 

lil. That in this General Council all matters of Doctrine, Dis- 
eipline, and Government of the Church, shall be decided. 

12. That Livings shall be divided in accordance with the opinion 
of the General Council. 

13. That Patrons shall submit the names of six persons to the 
Suffragan Synod, in which the vacancy occurs, that the said 
Synod may elect the most suitable individual to fill the vacant 
Incumbency. 

14. That all livings now in the gift of the Crown, Bishops, and 


other Church Dignitaries, shall be withdraWn from the same; 
and the future occupiers of the said Livings be chosen by the 
Suffragan Synod in which the vacancy occurs. 

15. That Curates shall be nominated by the General Council, 
wherever they may deem them requisite; but the nomination of 
the individual shall be with the Suffragan Synod. 

16. That every attempt to sell a Nomination to a Living shall be 
punished by confiscation of the said patronage to the Sutfragan 
Synod, and every attempt to purchase a Nomination shall be 
visited on the clerical delinquent by a deprivation of Holy Orders. 

17. That the Diocesan Synods shall elect the Bishops and. 
Suffragans from the Clergy of the Diocese where the vacancy 
occurs. 

18. That it shall be in the power of the General Council to de- 
pose any Bishop, or Sutfragan, whose conduct has not been in 
accordance with the Articles of the Church, or the Chirstian Faith, 
as maintained by the said Council. 

19. That the Clergy shall be paid as follows: Curates, £200 per 
annum; Country Incumbents, £300 per annum, with free house; 
Suffragans, £1,000 per annum, with free house ; Bishops, 2,000 
per annuin, with free house. 

20. That on Easter Sunday in each year, there shall be a col- 
lection in every Church in the kingdom, the proceeds thereof to be 
presented to the Incumbent, each Incumbent to receive the col- 
lection made by his own congregation. A similar collection to be 
made on Whit-Sunday for the Curate, or Curates, ifany ; otherwise 
no collection. 

21. That the property of the Church shall be administered by a 
Board of Commissioners, composed exclusively of Lay Churchmen, 
appointed by the Governnent, and subject on all points to the 
jurisdiction aud investigation of Parliament. 

22. That all pew-rents shall be received by the Board of Com- 
missioners, who shall hold the Churchwardens of each congregation 
responsible for the same, allowing deductions for repairs and other 
Church expenses, 

23. That the Ecclesiastical Courts, as at present existing, shall 
be abolished ; that suits therein sball be transferred to the Civil 
Courts, and that Clergymen guilty of any Ecclesiastical offence 


Clergymen and seven Churchwardens, selected by the Suffragan 
of another Synod, from the clergy thereof, and to be presided over 
by the said Suffragan ; a majority of two-thirds to be necessary for 
conviction, and u simple majority to acquit; that the 
delinquent may appeal against the sentence of the said Court to 
his own Bishop, who shall then call another court from the Clergy 
and Churchwardens of the diocese, to be presided over by the 
Bishop; the decision of which shall be final. 

24. That the present possessors of Livings shall enjoy them 
during life; the proposed reforms to take place on their death. 

The Country Edition of the Courier, containing the latest intelli- 
gence, will be despatched by the Friday Evening Mails, so as to be 
received in all parts of the Kingdom on Saturday Morning. 
CHURCHMEN, your hearty support is absolutely requisite to 
enable us to bring about the SECOND REFORMATION. 


Advertisement Terms :—Five Lines and under, Half-a-Crown; 
and Sixpence per Line afterwards. 


London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


Just Published, Price 8d., 


HE FINAL EXODUS; or, THE RES- 
TORATION TO PALESTINE OF THE LOST TRIBES, 
the result of the present crisis; with a description of the battle of 
Armageddon, and the Downfall of Russia, as deduced wholly from 
Prophecy. : 
London: Hope & Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


Just Published. Price 4d., 
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London : Hope & Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


REVOLUTION IN DENTAL SURGERY. ~ 
Just Published, Price 2s., 


EW SYSTEM (ILLUSTRATED) OF 
* FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH. By A. Firzrar Rick, 
Surgeon-Dentist, Member of the Academy of Paris, 28, Lower 
Grosvenor-street. 
OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 


“Mr. Fitzpatrick first tested the merits of his invention in 
India, where he enjoyed an extensive practice; and the success 
which attended it has induced him to recommend it for general 
adoption. His conclusions appear to be based upon experience 
and a knowledge of the anatomy of the mouth.’—Aforning Post. 

“The author understands his business, if we may form an 
opinion from the manner in which he has treated his subject.— 
Bells Messeuger. 

“After the most rigorous trial of the system in India, the 
author of this valuable treatise on the preservation of the teeth, 
and their replacing when lost, has succeeded in introducing an 
entirely new and completely effective process into the science of 
dental surgery, by which that most important and critical opera- 
tion, the fixing of artificial teeth, may be performed satisfactorily. 
An invention which has stood the test of an Indian climate, de- 
serves at the hand of the profession the most earnest attention, 
while zit will be certain to receive from the public examination 
and prtronage.”’-—Moruing Advertiser, 


London: Hope & Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


| Elwes’s Sketcher’s Tour — The Last Fruit 
lett's Pilgrims of New England—Lloyd’s 


— Thou 4, ” 6d. 
NTICHRIST ; or, “The Coming Man.” 


Approach of the Apocalyptic Troubles. The World’s 
Crisis. With a Refutation of the Sentiments referring to Great 


Britain, put forth in a wrok entitled the Coming Struggle amon 
the Nations of the Earth.” 6 86 8 


12 IMPENDING DANGERS of our 


COUNTRY. By the Rev. W. Feravuson, Bicester, Id mo., 
Cloth 28. 


HE COTTAGER’S COMPREHENSIVE 


GUIDE. By the Rey. W. Fercuson. 18mo. Gd. 


Also, in One Vol., 8vo, Nearly Ready, 


ONSECRATED HEIGHTS; or, Scenes 


of Higher Manifestations. By Rev. Fereuson, LL. D., 
M. R. I. A. 


— 


Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


HE WARRANT OF FAITH: A Hand- 


book to the Canon and Inspiration of the Scriptures. By 
the Rev. Ropert WHYTEHEAD, M.A., Author of a Key to 
the Prayer Book. Post octavo, price 6s. 6d. 

The object of this work is to display the grounds which we have 
for believing the Scriptures to be a Divine Revelation 
ting the warrant of our faith, the credentials ef our | ; 
The freshness of originality has been secured ‘to the work, by 
adducing the actual text of the authors quoted, in almost every 
instance. 

It is hoped that the student will here meet with a solution of 


many of the difficulties of the Bible, and fin ork a key by 
which he can open others for himself. 
Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternos.er-rq London. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. . 


RESH COPIES of — th following 


WORKS are added to MUDIE’S SELECI LIBRARY as 
freely as Subscribers may require them : Hook r’s Himalayan 
Journal—-Our Cruise in the Undine—Oliphant’s Bl. K Sea—Maude 
Talbot —A Year with the Turks- History of the Pi testant Church 
in Hungary Axillion— Cherry and Violet—G: ton’s Africa 
Hooper’s Tents of the Tuski—Turnerelli's K tan—O’Brien’s 
Danubian Principalities—High and Low- Forbez's Glaciers of 
Norway—Maurice’s Unity of the New Testame: }—Napoleon at 
St. Helena—Lady Lee’s Widowhood—Bremer’s America—Once 
upon a Time—Ticonderoga—Thackeray’s Ene! Humourists— 
id Tree—Bart- 
navian Advén. 
tures, &c., &c. 

Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annu 

First-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, 
according to the number of Volumes required. 

Book Societies, Literary Institutions, aud Town Libraries 
supplied on moderate terms. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford-street. 


PERIODICAL FOR THE PEOPLE. 
In Weekly Numbers, Price Id., or Monthly Parts, Price 5d., 


HE LEISURE HOUR; Illustrated with 
Engravings bythe First Artists. Papers on the current 
topics of the dax: 
RUSSIA, TURKEY, CHINA, AUSTRALIA. 

The Tale Illustrative of Life in Australia will be continued for 
several months. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“The Leisure Hour occupies a high position among the best 
class of what we may term the weekly magazines, in both a lite- 
rary and moral point of view.—Aforning Advertiser’. 

There is no volume of the year which, on the score of cheap- 
ness, can compete with this. And when, as in the present in- 
stance, quantity is abundant and quality excellent, the two grand 
desiderata of cheapness are supplied. In regard to illustrations, 
it is quite unique.’’— 7uit’s Magaziné. 

We do not know a work so well fitted for general circulation, 
and we strongly recommend it to our readers. They should take 
it in weekly, and those who have not hitherto done so, should im- 
—, procure the two volumes already published.“ Het u 

view, 

The Volumes for 1852 and 1853 may be obtained, handsomely 


| bound in cloth, price 6s. 


shall be tried by a Court of fifteen persons, composed of eight | 


Religious ‘lract Society, 56, Paternoster-row; 164, Piccadilly. 
Sold by all Booksellers and News Agents in town and country, 


Recently published, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


* 
HE YOUTHFUL INQUIRER 
COUNSELLED and ENCOURAGED. hy Henry N. 
Bagnett.—Fully recognizing ‘ the right of private judgment, in 
the widest interpretation of that phrase, it is the aim of this work 
to illustrate, and, as far as may be, to guide the progress of the 
youthful mind from a state of religious indifference, through the 
various stages of inquiry and scepticism, to the repose of faith. 

„Mr. Barnett is a vigorous writer and a dauntless thinker. 
Patriot. 

“If the present volume get fair play, it wid circulate exten- 
sively among young men. It contains a large amount of sound 
thinking, high principle, and excellent counsel.“ - British Banner. 

„Almost all in the work from which we differ is the result of a 
reaction from something equally wrong, often more wrong, on the 
other side. It isevidently the work of an earnest, thouglitful, and, 
we trust, also, a devout mind.“ — The Church. } 

Nr. Barnett writes in a manly, bold, and candid spirit, and in 
a style remarkable for freedom, force, and directness. We cannot 
approve of the manner in which he occasionally expresses his 
dissent fram current and conventional modes of thought, and 
condemns the position of parties from whom he differs. With 
the exception of these blemishes, the book has our strong approval, 
as, in many respects, the very work needed by a largely inoreasmg 
class, and well qualified to render it service and assistance.“ 
Christian Spectator. 3 

“There is neither cant, nor fear, nor higotry in these pages, 
It is the bravest little work that we have had in our hands for a 
very long time, and its thoughtfulness matches its herovism.’— 
Political Eraminer. 

“This little work is an inquiry into the mysteries of the 
Christian religion, and, while it repudiates doctrinal forms and the 
unsatisfactory creeds which are based on prejudices, dogma, or 
tradition, it is fervidly earnest and admirable alike in tone and 
manner. The latitude of its inquiries, the calm and temperato 
tone in which it analysis objections and makes reason and religion 
subjective to each other will secure for it that attentive reading it 
so decidedly merits. Its author, a Minister and Bible Class leader, 
has a right to speak and to be heard.— Weekly Dispatch. 

The mode of our author is popular rather than philosophical. 
His style is sometimes unduly ambitious, and some of the lectures 
would have benefitted by condensation. But, having made this 
abatement, we can honestly praise them for remarkable liberality 
of spirit, fearlessness of utterance, and general ability.“ — 
Christian Reformer, : 

* A small volume of good counsel, on religious subjects, con- 
ceived in a fair spirit, and especially worthy of perusal, as en- 
couraging an individual formation. of opinion, too-often lost sight 
of in blindly following the lead of others.—Leicester Mercury. 

Inis little volume is unquestionably the product of a very 
cultivated and acute mind. ‘The thoughts are original and forci- 
ble, and are conveyed in chaste and telling language.—7he 
Sheffield Independent. 


London: William Freeman, 69, Fleet-street. 
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Letters of Lady Rachel Russell, 2 vols. London: 
Longman & Co. 

To whom are not the Letters of the saintly Lady 
Rachel Russell—the best wife and noblest woman 
on record—familiarly known? Who ever read 
them without being purified and nerved for duty 
and trial? And how great is the loss of those, and 
of the woman especially, who never felt the ele- 


vating and gentle disciplinary influences these 
simple and beautiful compositions afford. We 


know not that anywhere else so refining and quick- 
ening à study can be had, of a wile and husband 
united, not only in hand and heart, but in prin- 
ciples, in intellect, in views, and in dispositions: 
each pursuing one common and noble end, their 
owh improvement, and the happiness of those 
around them :—mutually correcting, sustaining, 


end strengthening each other, undegraded by all 


practices of tyranny on the one part, and of deceit 
en the other: secure of a refuge from the vexa- 
tions, the follies, the misunderstandings, and the 
evils of the world, in the arms of each other, and 
in the inestimable enjoyments of unlimited confi- 
denee and unrestrained intimacy.” 

Deficient as are these Letters in all the qualities 
of productions prepared for the public, or indi- 
rectly meant for the eyes of others than the 
friendly and loving correspondents to whom they 
are addressed,—marked by homeliness and famili— 
arity, rather than by brillianey or talent,—and 


often wanting correction of the style, and even of 


the grammar,—they are yet pure and perfect reve- 
lations of a cheerful and pious spirit, of wifely 
tenderness, of motherly love and wisdoin, and of a 
character prepared by true religion “to enjoy the 
sunshine, or to meet the storms of life.” But it 
cannot be necessary to describe them, or to dwell 
on their merits and beauties. 

In a preface to this new edition, beuring the 
initials “J. R.”’—we presume those of Lord John 
Russell—it is remarked that the“ Letters,” as origi— 
nally published, „contain but one topic and one 
resource—that topic the judicial murder of her 
husband—that resource the strength of a soul 
sustained by all the fortitude of a heroine, and 
chastened by all the piety of a saint.” In this 
edition, however, are contained, “besides the letters 
of that melancholy period, those of a time of wedded 


joy, few in number, indeed, but valuable, as show- 


ing how deep was that happiness which the tyranny 
of a voluptuous king broke into and destroyed.” 
Of the early letters here referred to, and stated 
to be printed for the first time, we remember 


‘several as having appeared in a little biography of 


Lady Russell, by Mrs. Child, the American 
authoress ; and we believe the source from which 
they were obtained, to be the Memoir of Lady 
Russell, by Miss Berry: from whose pages numerous 
letters are extracted, and now included for the 
first time in this, a fully complete edition of the 
Letters.“ The same remark may be made re- 
‘specting an exquisite letter from Lady Russell to 
her son, in 1706; and of the letter to the King, in 
1683; beth marked in these volumes as new, but 
similarly made known to the public before. There 
are, however, several letters belonging to the period 


when Lady Vaughan was but newly the wife of 


Mr. Russell, which have never been previously 
printed; of which we select parts of two for ex- 
tract :— 

„August 15, 1675. 


“Though I did wish my best life would not give himself 


the trouble of writing to me so soon, yet I desire he will 
believe that there is no earthly thing can please me so well as 
What he says to me; so that when I cannot hear him speak, 
his letters are my best delight; though 1 am with our little 
girl, who is (LI bless God) very well, and extremely merry, and 
often calls papa. She gets new tricks every day, . .. 
I write by the carrier, because that post is so naughty, and it 
is the same thing, for this goes but to-morrow morning, and 
if anything happens vou should hear, Iwill write again on 
Monday night, or ‘Tuesday morning, otherwise not. 
1 am going to see Miss end her supper, and then undress, at 
which time she is very pleasant; and it is my best entertain- 
ment till I seeagain my Mr. Russell, whose | ain entirely.” 


| “1675. 
“Persuading myself to believe you were not willing to 


| 


— 


dispense with not hearing to day from your little girl and I, 
L think myself obliged to tell you we are both as you left us. 
L have just left her (to tell her dear papa so) in as good 
humour as she used to be when her breakfast is before her; 
but while it was a getting ready very impatient; nothing 
would do without the help of a piece of bread and butter. 
[ have vet passed my time well enough since we parted; ail 
1 have done seeming to be in order to our meeting soon again, 

This day is the most glorious one that is to be 
imagined; the sun is so hot as I write, it supplies the want 
of sand as well as fire could do. The pears are not gathered 
till to-morrow morning, Ido long to hear of my best life, 
but not so much as I shall do ten days hence, whether Jam 
at Stratton, or nearer to you.—Watkins ealls for my letter, 


vet J must tell you that LT chate myself for forgetting your | 


girls, and am more and more convineed how little I deserve 
the blessing Denjoy, but will ever be thankful to my God and 
vourse!f, whose Jam entirely, 

„Sunday morning, „R. VAUGHAN. 

„For William Russell, at Southampton IIouse, London.” 

We find here another letter, belonging to a 
sadder period of Lady Russell's life, now first, 
printed from the original MS. in the possession of 
Mr. Dawson Turner, and addressed to “ Mr. 
Griffith,” who is conjectured by the editor to have 
been the Rey. John Griffith, M. X., Chaplain to the 
Duke of Devonshire :— 

“Woburn Annxx, Feb. 4, 1681. 

„Sir,. — I my perplexed state, those momentary refresh- 
ments, if my afflicted soul finds any, are when 1 am able to 
apply such healing considerations as good and charitable men 
like yourself offer to my wounded spirit. 1 cannot receive so 
valuable a gift, and not tell’ vou, sir, myself, that 1 take it 
thankfully, and will do my endeavour to use it profitably ; 
but, alas! so inveterate is my disease, it seems to me above 
the cure of arguments; nothing but the mighty grace of God 
can assuage such grief as mine. I have loved man too well, 
and did not weigh enough how short my interest might be ia 
that loved object of my desires ; had God had full possession 
of my soul, or had I prized his love, adored his wisdom, and 
believed his goodness in a!l the secret conducts of his provi- 
dences, (yea, although 1 groaned under the sharpest dispen- 
sations of it), I should not be cast dewn; but passion rebels, 
and I cannot with that constancy and frame of spirit 1 
desire, follow his steps in that thorny path of suffering he 
trod before me with so much ease; this calls forth the 
sharpest’accents of my, lamentations, but I still bestow them 
on the loss of earthly enjoyments; our grosser part lying 
nearer to their more suitable objects in the mixed state of 
this world; seuse soon prevails, and by perpetual sharp and 
quick remembrances, brings to my mind how full of content 
my mind lately was, and that 1 must never here know more: 
it is a bitter reflective, and can only be allayed by seriously 
fixing upon that consideration you have lighted on to offer 
me, that whatever Ae did in his place, he did it faithfully as 
unto God, and upon that belief may safely ground a hope he 


was lifted from a prison to a throne; then 1 know it is very 


unreasonable to take so heavily, that what was so precious 
to me, his gain, should be a matter of so grievous and lasting 
a weight of sorrow to me; but I must hope this is my in- 
firmity, and that our IIigh Priest, who was touched with 
ours, will give me (who with my soul desires with my groans 
to mingle justification of my God) suffering grace for a suſſer— 
ing condition, making his rod medicinal to me. * 


The pathos, piety, and truthful thinking of this 
epistle, are both touching and edifying. But a 
yet more remarkable letter, composed by Lady 
Russell for the benefit of her children, and dated 
on the anniversary of her husband’s execution, was 
discovered amongst some papers of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, in 1850, and presented to the Duke of 
Bedford. We wish we could give it entire, but it 
is far too long: we must, however, quote a few of 
its most interesting passages. The editor has 
preserved the orthography of the original, but we 
have thought it better to modernise it :— 

J write this upon the 21st July, 9l—a day of sad re- 
membrance to me, it being that. whereon your excellent father 
was taken from us, with much severity, to my lasting sorrow 
and your loss. I have not yet omitted on this day (but when 
prevented by sickness) to humble and afflict myself under the 
mighty hand of God, pouring out my soul before him in 
prayer and fasting. . , ; 

‘After my time spent thus, and reading two sermons that 
the then Dr. Burnet preached before your father the duy 
before he died, and also those sheets of paper that he wrote 
for me, what had happened in discourse between them, you 
will sure my child believe that all I say proceeds from a heart 
and mind put into as good a frame and temper as I can bring 
them to; and consequently as free from all undue passions 
and partiality, full of good will to all mankind and especially 
to all good souls, having truly endeavoured to set all right 
between God and my own soul; and believe me, the doing so 
faithfully, affords a tranquillity and quiet within, that is not to 
be expressed. And yet I must own that the reading of Dr. 
Burnet's papers, as they must bring fresh before my eves such sad 
scenes as is my Own particular condition upon earth, so I can't 
say Iam without sorrowful thoughts, but not mercenary ones 
I hope. I pray that they may not be such, and indeed it is a 
mighty help to me that they should not be so, the reasonable 
ground I have to hope your dear father is happy in a better 


| 
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state — that possibly his violent death might be the punishment 
for the errors of his life, and he is now comforted and joyful 
to all eternity, past all the toils, and temptations, and snares, 
and labours of this short life; which is our day of exercise, 
probation, and trial for that to come. 

* * _ Bis * i * * 

“And now, my child, believe your mother, there is nothing 
now in this world can touch me very sorely but my children’s 
concerns (bating religion), and although I love your bodies 
but too well, yet if my heart deceive me not, it is as nothing 
in comparison of your more precious souls, When I have the 
least jealousy, that any of von have ill inclinations, or not so 
good as J would gladly have them; or fear that you tread 
though never so hide out of the right path; O, how it pierces 
my soul in fear and anguish forvours! If you love or bear 
any respect for the memory of your father, do not endanger a 
separation from him and me in the nest lite. Bat intinitely 
above all other argument is this; that we should not be 
ungrateful to that God that made us and preserves us; made 
us to be born into this world that we might be capable of a 
life to all eternty, where innocence and happiness last for 
ever. “To this place ol jo and bliss, this is our passage, and 
is to some a more rugged than it is to others; for wise ends, 
hid by providence from us now; but when we shall have put 
off the. tabernacles of clay, our clarified spirits shall then 
understand and admire, adore and love, the wisdom and 
power, aud love of God to his creatures, how lovely will the 
beauty of providence be to us then? though now that we see 
but the dark side of the cloud, ‘tis often very black and gloomy 
to us.“ 

* „ * * * 

„My business is to profit be this sore afllietion, to seek 
for patience rather than comfort, and to learn to wean myself 
from loving so passionately any blessing in this world. 
hee And 1 can sately say, L have dismissed all the 
esteemed delights of it, since that stroke; nay, 1 may add, 
all the innocent pleasures of life 1 lost with him: but I 
take that to be a fault, and perhaps is a punishment to me. 
for loving a creature too much-——ts à sort of idolatry ; but 
still I feel my soul to be too sorely touched when any of you, 
my children, are ill, — l pray and strive all 1 can against it“ 

What a beautiful picture is this, of devotion to 
Heaven, of sweet and holy mildness of soul, of 
faithfulness to the cherished memory of the loved 
and Jost, and of maternal love and dutifulness in 
the purest forms ! 

We might make many extracts of a wholly different 
character and value, containing glimpses of persons 
and manners in Lady Russell’s time; but have no 
space for them. There is great historical interest 
in such matters ; but these volumes have their chief 
attraction and rarest worth, as containing the story 
of a woman’s—and such a woman’s—heart and life. 
We should think them nowhere so truly in their 
own place, us on the table of the private chamber 
of daughters, wives, and mothers. 

The Notes to these volumes are numerous and 
valuable. Those of Miss Berry, who first edited 
the Letters preserved at Devonshire House, are 
retained ; and others, biographical and explanatory, 
are added by Mr. Martin, the librarian at Woburn 
Abbey. ‘There are, also, choice portraits of Lord 
William Russell and Lady Rachel—from original 
and contemporary miniatures; a fac simile of the 
hand-writing of the latter; and vignettes of Woburn 
and Bedford House. 


History of the Constituent Assembly. 
By ALrnoxsE De Lamartine. Vol. I. 
don: Vizetelly and Co. 


Ir was in 1815, that Sir James Mackintosh said? 
„To appreciate the effects of the French Revolu- 
tion is an undertaking for which no man now alive 
has sufficient materials, or sufficient impartiality, 
even if he had sufficient ability.” Since then, the 
materials have accumulated largely enough, and 
have been sifted and sorted by various hands. It 
is more difficult to be satisfied with the ability, or 
with the impartiality with which this has been done. 
There are histories, descriptive and philosophical, 
and more or less complete, in which many and vari- 
ous aspects of the Revolution are exhibited, and 
its deep and continuing interest, nationally, politi- 
‘ally, and romantically, is made apparent. But 
we are inclined to adopt a modification of Mackin- 
tosh’s words, and say: No man has yet lived, or 
written, with sufficient impartiality, oF sufficient 
ability, for this undertaking. We might evel ex- 
tend the assertion beyond the appreciation of the 
effects in France and Europe, and Inquire: Where 
is the history which, without a distinct social or 
political bias, represents clearly the remarkable 


(1789.) 
Lon- 


combination of causes which produced the French 


Revolution; gives language to its confused mean- 
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ing ; and seizes the spirit, and marks the influence | of a decoration ; bis military dress—the uniform of the first 


the movement of the successive | Princes of his race—became him badly; his large blue eyes 
at inch it ene ? dazzled and vacillating, could fix upon nothing with a firm 


; ae regard ; he was the perfect image of a man brought up in the 
Certainly, Lamartine is not the author of such a shade, who had always a rampart of courtiers between him 


work—is incapable of becoming the author of any | and the crowd; his forehead was low and receding, his nose 
such. Ability he indisputably has; but it is that eng eee, bs = - or pone and — 
iterar inter. as some say— his cheeks round and devoid of muscle, the €xpression o 
and not of philosophical historian, Tispartiliy, | Mtcmeenaneingtifeat nd mor rus dan roa, hi 
; | 11 motions su id unharmonious, i ted a mind that 
also, of a certain sort, he has; but it is that of a Nn | by 


, = parted action to his body with pain and effort. The whole 
generous nature, and not of the “ spirit of discern- | of his personal „ gave che idea of an honest peasant 


ment,” which he himself recognises as necessary to | dragged from the fields, arrayed as a prince by some mockery 
the cool judgment of history and the restoration of | ° destiny, and forced to appear unwillingly before an im- 


, : e, : " 2 posing multitude. But this very rusticity in the appearance 
0 A which historic facts of Louis XVI. constituted at this moment one of the elements 


d. is there a more eloquent | of the sensibility he had excited amongst his people. The 
writer living than Lamartine; scarcely ever has | probity, the goodness, the candour, even the softness of his 
any man had more genius for “the association of nature, spread over his features a character of integrity, of cor- 
the human heart with the scenes he traces.” One | “i#lity, and of paternity, which traced every suspicion of 
reads him with admiration, delight, and full-hearted violence or stratagem from the imagination of his subjects. 


a ’ g What France required at that moment to co-operate with its 
interest—just as one reads a good novel—just so, wishes, was neither genius, war, or majesty on the throne, 


and nohow else. Lamartine is too intent on his | but probity, sincerity and good intention. All these virtues 
portraits, or his highly-finished single pictures of belonged to Louis XVI., and amidst all the natural defects 
particular events ; and is too ready with the colours of a king, his features gave unerring indications of an honest 
of his imagination, and with interpretations fur- same : : ? . 
nished by his own feelings ; and a reader who reads The companion-picture is, of course, 

for anything more than amusement, sees that it is MARIE ANTIONETTE. 

so, and, even if he has no other knowledge, re-| Marie Antionette Archduchess of Austria, daughter of 
fuses his confidence, or, at least, remains. half- Maria Theresa, on her first appearance dazzled the court and 
satisfied and hesitating in judgment. One feels to | all France. She was then but sixteen years old. Her pre- 


f if 21 u cocious beauty eclipsed that of Madame du Barry, the favourite 
want to see for oneself a simple impression from | of Louis XV., and the modern Phyrne. But the beauty of 
the bare engraving, which men and events made on | Madame du Barry was that of a courtezan; the beauty of 


the world’s tablets, and not always to have copies Marie Antoinette was that of a princess. Nature had adorned 
in full-tint, and hantasmagoria dissolving-views, her with all the gifts that made her, as a woman, an object of 
and nothing else but these admiration, and as a Queen, an object for adoration ; .in shape 


, ie ° ‘ tall, her movements were swan-like in carriage and deportment ; 
It is a great merit in Lamartine, that he gives in elegance such as to lose nothing of her majesty ; her hair 


prominence to personal histories—to the characters was blonde and silken, and its warm tints reminded the be- 
and lives of the men who made the Revolution. holder of the wavy tresses of Titian; a lofty oval forehead, 
It is the best contribution to the study of the | like to those of the fair daughters of the Danube; eyes of 

. ; pee liquid azure, in which the calm and the tempest of the soul 
period ? and to the compreh ension of that -which made the look by turns sleep or undulate; the nose slightly 
was inward to the revolutionary movement, thus aquiline ; the mouth Austrian, of her family, that is, a mingling 
to make us acquainted with the minds and deeds | of pride and of a smile: the chin turned up; her colour heigh- 
of its creators and creatures—for it can scarcely | tened by the chill climate of the north, an irresistible grace 
be said to have had leaders or guides. In this | Shed like a youthful vapour over all ber features, and which 
direction. all that Lamartine has done is valuable : did not allow her to be viewed but through an atmosphere of 

9 9 


5 * HM fire or of inebriation. Such was Marie Antoinette, whom 
ut the misfortune is, that he indicates no sources the policy of the Duke de Choiseul, and the ambition of Maria 


or authorities (save quite exceptionally), and ‘so | Theresa, gave as a spouse to Louis XVI., at that time the Duke 
leaves us doubtful how much is biography and | de Berri. A prince of his age, and of another temperament, 
how much romance. In the present volume, all would have been infatuated; he remained cold, absent, and 
the personal sketches are artistically admirable— indifferent to all those charms, Nature approached in vain to 


5 3 * : the circle of his passive soul in order there to awaken love. 
distinct, individual, vivid portraits. Nor must we The Princess was for a long period nothing more to her hus- 


forget, even while speaking thus generally, how | band than the Dauphiness, to be ostentatiously presented at the 
much that is really of great value, Lamartine has | public ceremontes for the admiration of the court and of the 
here brought to the illustration of the life of Mira- | people. No habitual intimacy, except that of etiquette, gave a 
8 which is gathered from original sources | charm or fecundity to their union. Exclusivelygaddicted to 


4 : the pleasures of the chase, or to his manual labours, the Dau- 
in the shape of family apers. But we are not — 4 abandoned his youthful spouse to the dangers, to the 


able to discover any other traces of original re- 


search or novel information in this volume of the 
work; and, however interestingly Lamartine’s 
glowing page may tell the story of the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, we presume we owe the 
writing of it rather to the author’s needs, and to 
his desire of completing a whole, of which the 
“ Girondists” and the “ Restoration” are parts, 
than to the consciousness of having new facts or 
judgments to put forward, or of being called to the 
resuscitation of the truths of the Revolution, or of 
having clearer lights to cast on its relations to po- 
litical philosophy and progress. 

M. Lamartine starts with} an attempt “to de- 
scribe the origin of the Revolution in two words ” 
—and the very attempt is enough to sicken one, as 
a piece of that desperate French smartness and 
cleverness which spoils their — 086. in litera- 
ture and science, except their mathematics. These 
“two words,” which are to describe “the origin 
of the French Revolution” are—* the Press.” 
Yes, “ the French Revolution came into existence 
on the same day with the discovery of printing!” 
So says M. Lamartine. It is equally true of a 
thousand things beside the French Revolution, that 
but for the new powers in civilization and societ 
introduced by the Press, they had never existed. 
But, if it be enough to find such a general and re- 
mote cause for the event, it would have been as 
true and significant to take one more general and 
radical e the Divine Law of Progress in 
the development of humanity—or the entrance of 
Christianity into European Civilization—or the 
Invention of Thinking—or the Depravity of Man! 
Either is true enough for the purpose. 

This volume commences its narrative with the 


Convocation of the States-General, and closes 


with the taking of the Bastille—thus Ley 

only the few weeks from the 5th of May to the 14t 

of July, 1789. The two events we have named 

ore pictured with great 2 and brillianey; and 
e 


strange story of Diamond Necklace is 
5 wake some variations, in the best way pos- 


we 
r a of its portraits; with which, 
inst we select the youthful King— 


shall illustrate the book to our 
ery 
t co 


| ‘LOUIS xvi., 
r “Louis XVI., though at that period still very young, had 
none of the graces of youth, of chivalry, of his rank, or of the 
beauty of his race. A socious corpulence imparted a 
heaviness to his gait ; a sickly timidity embarrassed his attitude ; 
a sort of perpetual lameness, by throwing ‘the weight of his 
bust sometimes to the right and somefimes to the left, de- 
prived his stature of all manliness and majesty ; his figute 


want of occupation, and to the suspicious societyjof a Court 
in which a reigning courtezan ruled. Some women who 
were fastidious from their importunate etiquette, or light 
females who flattered her fancies, were the only sources of 
diversion for Marie Antoinette while thus neglected by her 
husband. Being, then, surrounded on the one side by persons 
for whom she felt antipathy, and on the other by characters 
who exposed her to! great dangers, she felt all the wearisome- 
ness of youth, the ennui of gravity, and the eagerness for. 
amusements, the headstrong levity of a child to whom toys are 
shown and then taken away. With melancholy feelings she 
compared the morose and disgraceful coldness of her husband 
with the handsome}-agréeabie, and comiphisant Count d'Artois, 
who was then the delight of the court. She formed a con- 
nexion innocently, but futilely, with this prince and the females 
who were the equivocal companions of his amusements. The 
extravagant freaks of this young party, which were concealed 
from the eyes of the Dauphin, or tolerated by him with 
apathetic indifference, became the amusement of the courtiers, 
the talk of Versailles, and the scandal of Paris. Youth, inex. 
perience, the absence of all serious advice, the thirst of 
amusements interdicted to her rank, the seductions of oppor- 
tunities, and the facile complicity of the women in her service, 
threw Marie Antoinette into imprudences which sometimes 
assumed the appearance of irregularities. She, unknown to 
her husband, planned a nocturnal trip to Paris, under the escort 
of Count d’Artois, then young as she was. She with one or 
two of her women, threw herself into a private carriage, which 
whirled her rapidly to Paris, and there, disguised in dresses 
of character, and as a shepherdess, which concealed her 
majesty without hiding her name, she passed the night under 
a mask at the public festivities, or in a ball atthe opera; she 
was pleased to be there recognised by the pliancy of her form, 
or by the beauty ofher hands; she there listened without anger 
to the homage offered to her beauty, as it flattered her pride 
without having the right to offend her rank. Sometimes, ac- 
companied by a single servant-woman, she got into the 
common coaches, then stationed on the public roads, and a 
vehicle, without a name, transported in the night time the 
future Queen of France to the portal of a theatre; while her 
husband, who was the butt of the, raillery of the courtiers, was 
fast asleep at Versailles. These levities, applauded by those who 
participated in them, betrayed at Versailles, talked of in Paris, 
magnified and indiscriminated by public malignity, became the 
conversation of France, and the scandal of Europe. Motives 
were attributed to them which perverted the whole. The 
favourite beauties were named; the favoured lovers were 
pointed out; the Dauphin was pitied; the Count d'Artois was 
blamed; the almost general licentiousness of morals then 
prevailing revenged itself by incriminating, with the most rigid 
severity, the thoughtlessness of youth at court. Public 
opinion, which had at first idolized Marie Antionette, then 
conceived impressions against her which were never effaced.” 
The following portrait of Necker strikes us as 
less truthful than the others. If some habitually 
exaggerate the talents and virtues of the minister, 
M. artine, we think, unduly depreciates them. 


M. NECKER. 


“His countenance displayed the man, Pride, solemnity, 
stateliness devoid of character, a lofty forehead, a ‘confident 
eye,, a Close and not ungracious mouth, foreign features, in 
which German gravity struggled with French shallowness ; 
self-satisfaction, disdain for others, affected good nature, 


was short and thick; his sword was an incumbrance instead 


1 * 
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master, a look that canvassed for esteem, a lachrymose and 

wordy sensibility, out of place in public affairs ; an equivocal 

philosopher, who accepted the caresses of atheism while kneel- 

ing to the state religion ; a visible intoxication of sectarian 

popularity; a real honesty, but one which displayed itself with | 
the parade of charlatanism, and which dwelt with ostentation 

on its slightest acts, public OF private; an advertisement of 
virtue, a part of perpetual indecision between the loyal subject, 

the infatuated parvenu, and the po man of faction—such 

was the éxterivr; and such was the Man; original type of the 
politicians of that doctorial, self-sufficient, and supercilious 
school which agitated and governed for two reigns, the progeny 
of Necker, the schoolmen of the Revolution. He un- 
dertook subjects for the French Academy, in which politics and 
administration were connected with literattite. His heavy and 
emphatic eloquence affected the sensibility ofJean Jacques — 
seau, without possessing its fascination. The words virtue, religion, 
humanity, philosophy, love for the people,public felicity, sanctified 
his books in the eyes of the financiers, while his knowledge of 
commercial and administrative economy imposed upon, men of 
letters. The caresses bestowed by his wife upon the arbiters 
of literary taste prepared the way for his success. The respect- 
ful worship which Madame Necker professed for the genius of 
her husband was communieable to all her society; it was 
believed on her assertion. M. Necker had thus become in the 
eyes of public opinion a mystery of genius, of virtue, and of 
practical capacity, which no one had ascertained, but all 
attested. His respectability formed a sect in Paris. It was 
the epoch when a craving for prodigies agitated the imaginations 
of those who were weary of the actual present ; when Mesmer, 
Saint-Martin, and Cagliostro exercised their fascinations ; and 
when a certain dose of charlatanism was essential even to merit 
and to virtue.” 


We feel ourselves restricted to one portrait more 
—and, while we advise our readers to see all that 
Lamartine has written of Mirabeau, because it 
cannot be abridged without injury to a finely told 
story, we can find nothing better suited to us for 
quotation than this sketch, from materials supplied 
by his father, of 


THE YOUTHFUL MIRABEAU. 

6e have nothing to tell you about my enormous son,’ 
wrote the father, a few months after his birth, ‘except that he 
beats his nurse.’ ‘ He is as ugly as the son of Satan, he added a 
year after. It is a sand in which nothing remains, he said when 
the child was five years old. ‘I have put him into the hands 
of Poisson, who is attached to me like aspaniel. Thank him 
very much for the education he is giving the monkey. Let 
him make a firm citizen of him, that is all that’s necessary. 
With these qualities he will make the race of pigmies — 
who play the part of grandees of the court There is a 
part in a comedy to be performed this evening by a young 
monster whom they call my son, but who, if he were the son 
of our greatest actor, could not more naturally be a buffoon, 
a mimic, and a comedian. His body grows, his babbling in- 
creases, and his features are becoming marvellously ugly. — 
ugly beyond all possible rivalship; and, still more, he 8 a 
random speechifier. He is sickly; and if I were obliged to 
create a substitute for him, where on earth should I find 
another specimen of such stuff? He is turbulent, and yet he 
is also gentle and complying, but his complaisance becomes 
foolish. He is all back and belly, like Punch, but capable of 
acting on occasions like the tortoise, patiently presenting his 
shell to a storm of blows; thus this great monster of a Gabriel 
goes begging everywhere, that he may bestow charity on beg- 
gars, following in this respect the example of his mother, in 
spite of everything I can say to them that there is nothing 
more contrary to my principles. The other day, at one of 
those fétes which we sometimes give, and where prizes are 
bestowed on the best runners, he gained a prize of a hat; and 
turning towards another child who had no cap, he put his 
own cap, which was a good one, on the head of the young 
easant, exclaiming: “‘Take you that—I haven't got two 
eads!” At the moment he appeared to me like the emperor 
of the world. Something of a divine character shone rapidly 
in his countenance. I thought of it, I wept over it, foo the 
lesson did me good.’ But a few days after, as if repenting his 
emotion, this father wrote to his brother: It has only just 
sprung forth, and the overflowing is already complete: it is a 
contrary, fantastic, impetuous, troublesome spirit, with a 
leaning to evil before it knows what evil is, or is capable of 
effecting any; a lofty heart under the jacket of a child; a 
strange but noble pride; the embryo of a Hector in a flurry, 
that wishes to swallow up all the world before he is twelve 

ears old. A most unparalleled type of meanness, of abso- 
lute vapidity, a rugged worm that will never change its form ; 
but, with all that that, a memory, an aptitude, a precocious 
capacity, which grasps, amazes, and terrifies! Buta quarter 
of a man, however, if he ever is anything at all; it is only 
with brutal appetites that we find such characters, —there is 
a scum in every race. 


The True Law of Population shewn to be con- 
nected with the Food of the People. By THomas 
DovusBLEDAY, Author of “Financial History of 
England,” &c. Third, and enlarged edition. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


LET — one open one of our standard works on 
“ Political Economy, and read the chapter in 
which the subject of Population is discussed ; let 
him take Mr. Senior’s, for instance, which abl 
treats of the different opinions of Malthus, Mill, 
and others, in the e tion of what the author 
terms the second fundamental proposition of the 
science ; and he will be at once impressed with the 
fact, that the Law of Population is yet concealed 
from our most eminent economists, and that the 
facts and speculations made use of to determine 
the conditions of the increase and limitation of 
— have been, the former too few, the 
tter too hasty and gratuitous, for any thing like 
a satisfactory and self-commending exposition of 
the question. When Mr. Doubleda s book first 
appeared, in 1841, it brought to the discussion an 
array of facts and reasonings of the most valuable 
kind; and contributed, both negatively and posi- 
tively, to the solution. of many of the difficulties 
by which the subject was surrounded. If it pro- 
voked some new antagonism, and failed to esta- 
blish its theory in general repute and acceptation, 
we consider that it, also, silenced some older dis- 


feigned modesty, the attitude of a servant who protects his 


putants, and exploded some former theories, 
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beyond the need of repeating that labour. If the 
“true law of population” was not completely 
made out, at least a law of increase and limitation 
was most satisfactorily established, which can 
never be lost sight of or rejected, in future 
attempts to solve the problem, except by the most 
prejudiced dogmatists or ignorant inquirers. 

Mr. Doubleday’s theory is—that the “great 
general law” which regulates the increase or de- 
crease of both animal and vegetable life, is this, 
“that whenever a species or genus, is endangered, 
a corresponding effort is invariably made by nature 
for its preservation and continuance, by an increase 
of fecundity or fertility; and that this especially 
takes place whenever such danger arises from a 
diminution of proper nourishment or food, so that 
consequently, the state of depletion, or the deple- 
thoric state, is favourable to fertility; and that on 
the other hand, the plethoric state or state of re- 
pletion, is unfavourable to fertility, in the ratio of 
the intensity of such state, and this probably 
throughout nature universally, in the vegetable as 
well as the animal world.” The author’s object is, 
to prove the existence and operation of this law, 
from a multitude of facts, all pointing one way 
and corroborating each other. He first, traces it 
throughout the vegetable creation, and in the 
world of inferior animals up to man; then, he in- 
quires, whether this analogy is continued? and 
whether the race of man is subject to the same 
law of fertility with the rest of that creation at the 
head of which he stands? and he adduces a large 
number of facts in support of the affirmative. 
But, as this “ nice and important question” cannot 
be decided by mere general views, he proceeds to 
make it more minutely and particularly the object 
of examination; and attempts to show, that it is 
true as regards countries and their populations, 
taken separately, country by country. After ex- 
— m. the law he has described, in the increase 
and decrease of limited bodies of men, by a very 
various crowd of facts and statistics; he further 
exemplifies it, even yet more fully and elaborately, 
as it operates amongst nations; and adduces 
some minor proofs and confirmations. Various 
species of argument are then brought to bear on 
the existence and action of such a law; the argu- 
ment from the solution of historical difficulties ; 
from the revenue; from the recent decrease of 
the quantity of animal food consunfed in England; 
and from the current opinions of mankind in past 
time. We have not more particularly described 
these modes of argument, nor made any selection 
from the facts on which Mr. Doubleday relies, be- 
cause such a course could do little to inform, and 
nothing at all to convince, the reader; the case 
being one in which the force of congruity alone 
can render the proofs sufficient, and the theory 
tenable. But from the author’s considerations 
on the internal evidence for his hypothesis, we 


make a collection of brief passages, as to the re- 


sults, natural and moral, which flow from it. 


“Under this law of increase and decrease, a provision is 
made for the protection of any species that is endangered, 
which is efficient only when it is wanted, and in the pre- 
cise ratio in which it is wanted. This upon the face of it, 
seems surely to be a more wise and providential arrangement, 
than would be a law under which the tendency to increase 
is supposed to be always equal. It is so, because such a law 
as that pre-supposes M equal protection equally requisite at 
all times; which is abyurd .. In short, the sup- 
position of such a law is to suppose the application of an in- 
variable rule to ever-varying circumstances; which is an 
absurd supposition, and not in accordance either with the 
wisdom or benevolencé of the Deity, whilst a law that is effi- 
cient when wanted, ‘and which is relaxed when not wanted, 
seems to be in strict accordance with a providential wisdom 
and benevolence, and equally well calculated for the protec- 
tion and benetit of created beings, of whatsoever description 
they may be. In short, as it seems to the author, a law such 
as he has described seems to unite the two desirable attri- 
butes of being, not only beautiful as an arrangement, but 
benignant as an instrument. 

* „ * * 

If it be true, that population is checked or increased 
according to varying or opposite circumstances, it follows, 
as a plain consequence, that a community may suffer in two 
different ways, or from two opposite mistakes, as to their 
social condition. If, for instance, a nation be so circum- 
stanced, that its population has a general command, not 
only over the necessaries, but also over the luxuries of life, 
it may still happen that, whether this command be the fruits 
of mild and good government, or of great industry, or of 
peculiar position, or a combination of all or of some of these 
advantages, this apparently fortunate situation may in the 
end be unfortunate if these advantages be abused. Evil may 
here arise out of good; for if the bulk of a people indulge 
in luxury to an excess, the consequence must 5 not only an 
effeminancy of mind and morals, and a decay of the public 
virtues which are necessary to the existence of States, but, 
in addition to this, an actual physical decay and diminution 
of numerical strength, probably most valued at the top of 
society, and extending downwards as far as the luxury reaches 
in the ratio of its extent. Such States soon become the 
prey of other States, whose situation has not included the 
same tendencies towards national debility, or become the 
victims of some tyranny within themselves, which in either 
case, work a sharp and bitter cure to an insidious disease. 
Such, beyond a doubt, is the true history of the fall of many 
states. It was probably the too great luxury which grew up 
in England under the dynasty of the Piantagenets, which 
called the English people into their submission to the cries 
and tyrannies of the Tudors. Thus, if we knew the par- 
ticulars, in all probability, fell the Assyrian Empiie; and by 
this process most certainly, came the ruin of that of 
Rome.” 

* * * * * 


From thuse portions of this theory which to explain the 
effects upon population of the opposite state of general destitu- 
tion, may be delivered a political lesson fully as important [as 
the other, from the effects of luxury]. It is, that a long-con- 
tinued depression, down to destitution of a whole people, will, 
in the long run, be revenged on itself aud those who caused it, 
by the superfluous and unmanageable pauper population which 
it is sure to generate, From the same facts, also, we may 
draw another axiom not less important—that no kind of 
government is so dangerous and fatal as a fiscal tyranny, 
whether such tyranny consists in the prostration of the poor 
cultivators before the capacity of the owners of the soil, or 
before the united exactions of government and landlord. In 
either case the fruitis, at last an overwhelming and starving 
population, for which society cannot find either room, food, or 
employment, and who are, therefore, perpetually urged, by 
necessity and the pangs of hunger and want, to overset the 
government which has been the means of creating and placing 
them in this dreadful situation.” 

The“ Condition-of-Ireland Question,” as it used 
to be called, is suggestively illustrated in the latter 

rt of the foregomg extract: and the political 
essons of the author’s theory are worthy of the pro- 
found consideration of rulers and statesmen. It 
is when thus brought to bear on social questions, 
that the real value of Mr. Doubleday’s remarkable 
collection of facts, and the unspeakable importance 
of the whole subject, will be perceived. We hope 
that there are but few in our own time—that there 
are some, we, know—who will regard the whole 
inquiry as useless and nearly impious; on the 
ground that the supposition of such a law of popu- 
lation shuts out the immediate agency of God, and 
separates the existence and life of the individual 
from the decree and appointment of his Creator ! 

The principal objection that has been taken to 
Mr. Doubleday’s theory, is by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
in an article in the Westminister Review, since 
8 in a separate form, and entitled, A 

eory of Population deduced from the General 
Law of Anima * In a postscript to the 
present edition, Mr. Doubleday replies to that 
“very erudite review.” Mr. Spencer’s objection— 
and we quote it direct from his own pages—is, that 
Mr. Doubleday’s theory “ does not disclose a self- 
adjusting law”—or, “ self-rectifying arrangement.” 
He argues, that this will at once be seen on apply- 
ing the law supposed to the human race as now 
existing ;—thus, if‘mankind are in a deplethoric 
state, then, according to the theory, an undue rate 
of increase will result; and the only remedy is, to 
produce a comparatively plethoric state ;—but, if 
the present production of necessaries of life is in- 
sufficient for the normal nutrition of the race, and 
if the resulting deplethoric state involves that the 
next generation will greatly exceed the present in 
numbers, then, for anything that 1 the next 
generation will be in a more deplethoric state still. 
Unless, then, Mr. Doubleday can show that the 
means of subsistence will increase more rapidly 
than the unduly fertile people, - nay, unless he can 
show that his law involves, under such circum- 
stances, a greater increase of food than of people, 
(—and that he neither does, says the objector, nor 
can do,—) the alleged law lacks that very principle 
of self-adjustment, which, as both the author of the 
theory and his critic agree, is the test of the real 
law. Mr. Spencer, it will be seen, does not deny 
that Mr. Doubleday has discovered “ a law of varia- 
tion,” but denies that it alone constitutes the law 
of population, because_it contains no principle of 
compensation. 

Mr. Doubleday seems to us to have missed the 
point of this objection; and in refuting Mr. 
Spencer’s new theory, (with which we do not here 
feel called on to meddle,) and in endeavouring to 
show that his own law has the same compensating 
ag and ultimate result as that proposed by 

Spencer, he has omitted to deal with the diffi- 
culty started—the increase of food relatively to 
the increase of population. It is not our intention 
to try to suggest a reply. The * is one, 
after all, which merely starts the old economical 
question, Whether it be the tendency of food or 
8 to advance with the greater tg ? 

e answer of Mr. Doubleday would, probably, 
substantially the same with Mr. Senior’s argu- 
ment against the doctrine—held, under some modi- 
fications of form, by Malthus, Mill, and Macculloch 
—that there is a tendency in population to increase 
faster than the means of subsistence. That an- 
swer is, that, in the absence of disturbing causes, 
subsistence is likely to increase more rapidly than 

ulation; and that there are causes, and causes 
in human control, by which their relative advance 
can be regulated. 

It appears to us-that Mr. Mill, in his slight re- 
ference to Mr. Doubleday’s theory, in the last 
edition of his “ Political Economy,” has not done 
justice to the facts or reasonings of the author. 
One almost suspects him of prejudice against the 
theory on the very ground which commends it, in 
common with Mr. Spencer’s wholly different hypo- 
thesis, to an unusually careful and impartial con- 
sideration; namely, that it asserts “a different law 
of increase in different circumstances, through a 
rovidential adaptation of the fecundity of the 
uman species to the exigencies of society.” We 
ourselves should be — to expect on all 
grounds of analogy in the arrangements of Divine 


to the true law of population. But Mr. 


authoritatively sets all such theories aside, as 
“ ephemeral, and speedily forgotten.“ We do not 
see that Mr. Doubleday — referred at all to Mr. 
Mill’s note on his work; but he might have col- 
lected from the “ Political Economy” itself, (Book 
i. chap. 10.), a confirmation of his views, which 
Mr. Mill could not have intended to afford, but 
could not more distinctly state:“ Subsistence 
and employment in England have never increased 
more rapidly than in the last thirty years, but 
every census since 1821 showed a smaller propor- 
tional increase of oo than that of the period 
preceding ; and the produce of French agriculture 
and industry is increasing in a progressive ratio, 
while the population exhibits in every quinquennial 
census, a smaller proportion of births to the popu- 
lation.” 

We have wished to speak modestly of the work 
of Mr. Doubleday, and of the matters we have 
touched upon in passing along; as being ourselves 
inquirers, and not yet enjoying much confidence or 
satisfaction in the results of this particular inquiry. 
But we feel some boldness in saying, that this work 
will yet produce the K its ability and fair- 
ness ought to make, and will colour future discus- 
sions of the subject; notwithstanding the judg- 
ment of so high an authority as Mr. Mill, that it 
contains “one of the ephemeral theories” that are 
“ speedily forgotten.” 


Balder. Part the First. By the Author of “ The 
Roman.” London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


SypNEY YENDyYs’s first poem, “ The Roman,” 
did not come before us for critical notice. Of 
course we read it, and admired it, and rejoiced in 
the prospect it opened to us, of receiving some 
further and riper work from a writer who evi- 
dently possessed “ the gift and faculty divine.” It 
was a fine production; great, though extremely 
faulty ; often magnificent even in its very faults. 
It had remarkable power and depth of feeling ; 
but it was rhetorical in manner, and monotonous 
in tone. It had a rough dramatic form; but 
missed the distinctness and force of action, 
and the wholeness of expression, for which the 
drama is precious—the highest form of poetic 
composition. It was full of poetry; but, as the 
author himself admits, fell far short of bein 
a poem. Its merits were that it had riches of 
imagination and fancy, a strong current of noble 

assion, and a wonderful felicity of language, 

ese bore fruit in occasional passages and lines 
of the truest originality ; sometimes full of lusty 
vigour, sometimes of delicate beauty. And so 
“The Roman,” on the whole, charmed us and 
won upon us; and while we aloud protested 
against its rhetorical character, we inwardly de- 
lighted in its promise, that the poetic powers of 
Sydney Yendys must yet produce something es- 


world a work worthy of its gratitude. 

And now he gives us “ Balder;” a poem ex- 
tending to nearly three hundred pages, containing 
above seven thousand lines, and yet described as 
only “Part the First!“ Whether that is not a 
mistake, the most favourably disposed readers will 
doubt, at the outset. A poem, dramatic in form, but 
with only two characters,—with literally no action 
at all, but only a series of soliloquies, and a few 
incidental conversations,—is very unlikely to main- 
tain its interest, and hold the reader to the end; 
if, even, such a construction of a poem be not 
wholly wanting both in the method of art, and in 
fitness to a protracted story and its long Aeferred 
completion. | 

Let our intelligent friend, the reader, now sit 
down with us to “ Balder, and we will try its 
power over us. If he likes“ The Roman,” as well 
as we do, he will open Balder with lively hope 
and almost trembling expectation. We do not 
glance easually at the pages, without discovering 
beauties that fascinate, and thoughts that stir us. 
Here, at random, as we turn the leaves :— 


“That the head should write, 
And with a gush of living blood, the heart 
Should blot it! As one proves there is no God, 
And falls upon his knees!“ 
“ Dew to the early grass, Light to the eyes, 
Brooks to the —— ills, Spring to the earth, 
Sweet winds to opening flowers, Monn to the heart! 
But more than dew to grass or light to eyes, 
Or brooks to murmuring hills or spring to earth, 
Or winds to opening flowers, Morn to the heart! 
Once more to live is to be happy; Life 
With backward-streaming hair and eyes of haste 
That look beyond the hills, doth urge uo more 
Her palpitating feet; Mer wild hair falls 
Soft thro’ the happy light upon her limbs, 
She turns her wandering gaze upon herself, 
Sweet saying It is good. 


“The uncommanded host 
Of living nations, swaying to and fro : 
Like waves of a great sea that in mid-shock 
Confound each other, white with foam and fcar, 
Roar for a leader.” 

* ‘light rain that dost not strive nor cry, 
Bat ill all the time with silent sorrow; 
And not a wind does violence, nor a plaint 
Stirs the dark quiet of the r leaves: 


Providence, that such a characteristic would bee | 


But—as in speechless looks of him who stands 


sentially poetical, and that he would give to the 
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Withered and wan by the wayside of Fate, 
Timeless, unwelcome, all his better lot 
Outlived, and the dear fashion of his day 

And race forgotten, bended to his ill, 

And lifting not the unavailing voice 

Which no man heedeth—lorn and stillest tears 
Grow in the fade eyes of the relict power.” 


But these are only tastings of the poem, and 


expressive words, seem somewhat purposeless. 
Let us make a more orderly commencement of 
our reading. We find that Balder is a poet; and 
he is discovered by us in a study in an 


“Old tower gloomy and ruinous, 
Wherein I make mine eyrie as an eagle 
Among the rocks.” 


With him dwells his wife, Amy; who is thus re- 
ferred to in Balder’s opening apostrophe to the 
scenery and place of his abode :— 


“ You floors, in whose black oak 
The straitened hamadryad lives and groans, 
Ye creaking dark and antiquated floors, 
Who know so well in what sad note to join 
The weary lullaby what time snx rocks 
Her babe, and murmurs music sad and low, 
So sad and low as if this tower did kee 
The murmur of the years as a sea-she 
The sea, or in these legendary halls 
The mere air stirred, and with some old unknown 
Sufficient conscience moved upon itself, 
Whispering and sighing; ruined castle-wall, 
Whereby she groweth like some delicate flower 
In a deserted garden, thou grim wail 
Hemming her in with thine unmannered rock 
Wherein I sat her as a wandering clown 
Who, in a fairy ring, by night doth seize 
Some elfin taper, and would have it burn 
In his gaunt lantern wrought by human hands 
Uncouth, yet art so passing ＋ 2 with her— 
So fragrant! little window in the wall, 
Eye-lashed with balmy sprays of honeysuckle, 
Sweet jassamine, and ivy ever sad, 
Wherein like a most melancholy eye, 
All day she sits and looks forth on a world 
Less fair than she, and as a living soul 
Informs the rugged face of the old tower 
With beauty; when the soul hath left the face 
The sad eye looks no longer from the lid, 
The sweet light is put out in the Jong rain, 
The flower is withered on the wall, the voice 
Will never murmur any more, and ye— : 
Ye that both spake and saw, are dumb and blind.” 


This is very beautiful, and the fancy wonderfully 
in er with the feeling of the lines. We 
very soon learn how life passes with Amy in this 
ruined tower, from her own lips. A door stands 
open, which leads from Balder’s study to another 
room, and her voice is borne through to us, as she 
sings and rocks her babe to sleep,— 


4 Amy. The years they come, and the years they go 
Like winds that blow from sea to sea; 
From dark to dark they come and go, 
All in the dew-fall and the rain. 


Down by the stream there be two sweet willows, 
—Hush thee, babe, while the wild winds blow,— 
One hale, one blighted, two wedded willows 

All in the dew-fall and the rain. 


She is blighted, the fair young willow, 

—Hush thee, babe, while the wild winds blow,— 

She hears the spring-blood beat in the bark ; 

She hears the spring-leaf bud on the bough ; 
But she bends blighted, the wan weeping willow, 

All in the dew-fall and the rain. 


The stream runs sparkling under the willow, 
—Hush thee, babe, while the wild winds blow,— 
The summer rose-leaves drop in the stream. 

The winter oak-leaves drop in the stream ; 

But she bends blighted, the wan weeping willow, 
All in the dew-fall and the rain. 


Sometimes the wind lifts the bright stream to her, 
Hach thee, babe, while the wild winds blow,— 
The false stream sinks, and her tears fall faster ; 
Because she touched it her tears fall faster ; 

Over the stream her tears fall faster, 

All in the sunshine or the rain. 


The years they come and the years they go; 
Sing well-away, sing well-away ! 

And under mine eyes shines the bright life-river ; 
Sing well-away, sing well-away ! 
Sweet sounds the spring in the hale green willow, 
The goodly green willow, the green waving willow; 
Sweet in the willow, the wind-whispering willow ; 
Sing well-away, sing well-away ! 
But I bend blighted, the wan-weeping willow, 
All in the sun, and the dew, and the rain.” 


The * music and deep pathos of this song 
cannot be denied. In its way, it is very exquisite. 
But what of Balder? What make of soul and hue 
of life has this poet, whose wife's sad moaning for 
the neglect and dreariness she suffers, is ringing in 
our ears? 
sometimes really ‘grandly, but often only magnilo- 
quently, and with preposterous self-consciousness. 
He tells us— | 
« — Life hath been to me a strange wild dream, 
Wherein the prodigies that haunt and home 
Within a human bosom have been brought 
Marvel by marvel, as to Adam once 


The monsters of the earth, that I might name them, 
And know them, and be friends with them.” 


And so experienced is he in earth’s marvels and himself in the desired experie fD 
; th! N 
sorrows, that there is but one new sight and endur- | one feels that this is 1 there be 


ance remaining for him,— 
“Deatu, careful of my learning, hath withstayed 
His final presence, lest his shade allay 
My wounds, and, as before the King of beasts, 
The lesser horrors of the wilderness 
Flee at his great approach, I have not seen him 


Balder discourses to himself aloud, 


And then the clue to the after mystery of the 
poem—whether we can follow it, we will not say, 
yet—is given in the lines that follow, when, still 
speaking of Death, the poet says— 
“ee till he come my perfect manhood lacks, 

And this that I was born to do is done, 

By nothing less than man.“ 
He longs for this “ one delayed experience,” and 
believes it will conduct him to his throne. The 
throne he seeks, is 
„The seat of templed Power. Not Fame but Power.” 
“ Power like a God’s, and wielded like a God.” 
And intensely he affirms, that “up thro’ his 
mystic years” he has believed, that he should 
10 be the King of men, and on the inform 


And perishable substance of the time, 
Beget a better world.“ 


, 

And here, before we question further Balder’s 
ambition, we must read this passage, in which 
occurs a succession of fine and most original 
images—and images, too, not introduced for their 
own beauty’s sake, but for their true service to the 
thought the poet would express. 
“ When at the first, 

Because I was no higher than mankind, 

All men went past, and no man looked on me, 

I felt no humbler. When this ample frame 

Expanded into majesty, and the 

Who saw fell back admiring, I beheld 

Their change, not mine ; for the unconscious child, 

Tho’ for his childhead he be special child, 

Is universal man, and in his thoughts , 

Doth glass the future. The thin sapling oak, 

Hid in the annual herbage of the field, 

Hath oaken members, and can boast no more 

When they defy the storms of heaven, and roost 

The weary-winged Ages. One alone, 

Early and late,—faithful as she who knows 

And keeps the secret of the founding heir— 

Did bear me witness. Nature from my birth 

Confessed me, as who in a multitude 

Confesseth her beloved and makes no sign ; 

Or as one all unzoned in her deep haunts, 

If her true-love come on her unaware, 

Hastes not to hide her breast, nor is afraid ; 

Or as a mother ’mid her sons displays 

The arms their glorious father wore, and, kind, 

In silence with discerning love commits 

Some lesser danger to each younger hand, 

But to the conscious eldest of the house 

The naked sword ; or as a sage amid 

His pupils in the te portico, 

Where all stand equal, gives no precedence, 

But by intercalated look and word 

Of equal seeming, wise but to the wise, 

Denotes the favoured scholar frem the crowd ; 
Or as the keeper of the palace-gate 

Denies the gorgeous stranger and his pomp 

Of gold, but at a glance, although he come 

In les as a commoncr, unstarred, 

Let's the prince pass.“ 
Balder’s wish is, of course, to write a poem,— 
one of which he may say— 6 
6. I have lived what I have sung, 

And it shall live :—’ 


—one for which the world shall justify him in 


8a — 
ities “T think I have struck off 
One from the weary score of human tasks. 
Having so told my story in a tongue 
So common to the ages, that no man 
In after times shall tell it, but the fact 
To which I have given voice shall be laid by.” 


Now, we have got through as much as the 
„gentle reader, who sat down with us to this 
study of Balder, will feel to be appropriate to the 
first sitting. So, we suppose, we must give him a 
few hints of what is to come. We may, first, tell 
him, that the passages he has read are nearly the 
best part of the poem, and represent, by their 
peculiar cast of thought and vein of feeling, the 
whole of the remainder. Balder soliloquises in 
the same style, through many scores of pages ; or 
reads aloud from his epic, passages on various 
topics connected with the main subject of “ Genius.” 
And these talks and readings are broken in upon, 
over and over again, by the plaintive voice of 
— „whose melancholy singing bears the constant 
urden— 


“That I might die, and be at rest, oh, God!” 


As for the story of the poem,—it is only by a strong 
effort of memory that we can recall anything of 
story. It amounts only to this, as far as we can 
understand it,—that Balder, absorbed in his poet- 
p es, and feverishly longing “to see the face 
of Death,” as the completion of his life-experience, 
leaves his wife to solitude and repining; until the 
loss of her babe brings such sense of utter. deso- 
lateness that she becomes deranged. An episode 
or two occurs, in which a doctor of medicine is 
introduced: but, for the most part, the poem pro- 
ceeds through Balder’s discourse and Amy’s song, 
with wearying monotony, to this strange conclu- 
sion—or, rather, to this present suspense of its 
action, —that Balder determines to kill his wife, in 
order that he may give her freedom, and instruct 


mystical meaning in it all. But we are sorry to 
say that we have been unable to discover it. We 
can readily conceive that Sydney Yendys had no 
intention to mystify his readers; but had he in- 
tended it, he could not have succeeded better. 


In cause or in effect.“ 


to detect the truths or facts of the life of an indi- 
vidual mind—for such, we suppose, they are meant 
to be—in the embodiments the author has given 
them. If we knew him, we would ask the aid of 
the gentleman who does the subtle for the North 
British ; and who discovered a profound theory of 
life and the universe in Tennyson’s “ Princess.” 
But, till we secure such interpretative aid, we can 
only look at nk gy & Yendys’s story as a monster 
of a morbid mind, hateful and gis sting. But 
at the best, so slight is this thread of story, that 
were it not for the singleness of purpose dimly 
discernible through the character of Amy, we should 
have held that the story was invented only to supply 
connecting links for a large body of fragments 
that had accumulated in the poet’s drawer ; and 
which he here chose to produce as soliloquies and 
quotations from an imaginary epic, and might 
have named, “Voices of a Poet’s Ambitions.” 
Fra entary, incoherent, obscure, the work cer- 
tainly is; and it will be a surprise to us if it ever 
becomes popular, or even generally known. And 
it is such a pity! such a disappointment! Why, 
there is thought and passion, high imagination and 
delicate fancy, enough in this book to redeem any 
poem not 1 p>! obscure, or wilfully strange 
and queer. If one might ignore the writer's plan 
and aims, and convert it into a book of fragments, 
it would be possible, by the omission of about one- 
half, which is fantastic or stilted, to make it evident 
that it abounds with beauties, with revelations of 
deep truth, and with the glories of great and 
original power. It may be, that our failure to 
discern the inner meaning of the poem, is a case of 
sheer stupidity ; and that the author would address 
us with Balder’s words :— } 


“The eye. indeed perceives, but the shut soul 
Hath no reception 


and may comfort himself, as doth Balder, in 


| saying :— 


* Whatsoe’er att: ins 
In solitude, and out of sight dcth fling 
The stone of practice, whereat vulgar tongues 
May ery unskilled applause on the wide throw 
Of s rong attempt, nor ever in men’s eyes 
Ilath eminence so young that the kind hand 
Of popular approval dare be laid 
Upon its head, I love.” 


Before we close this notice,—which is sincere 
and regretful, not captious or judicial,—we desire 
to extract a few lines from one of the most simple 
and natural passages of the poem. Balder, musing, 
speaks, having just buried their babe. 


“Little babe, 
Who wentest out from us two days ago 
Not to return, what has become of thee 
In this great universe? That thou art changed 
I know ; for whereas thou hadst lain since birth 
On the warm breast that fed thee in a dream 
Of peace, and, like a flower, wert given and ta’en 
Unconscious, on a morn thou didst awake, 
And while we weeping strove to keep thee, thou 
As at some awful voice that called the hence 
On high behest, becamest a man in will, 
And ceasing thy babe's cry did'st go in haste! 
We also went a little way with thee, 
As they whose best-beloved doth cross the seas 
Attend him to the shore — even to the brink 
Of the great deep, and stretch along the sands 
Wringing vain hands of sorrow; yet none saith 
‘Why goest thou ?’ nor with naked sword of love 
Denies, and none doth leap into his fate, 
Crying ‘I also,’ and with desperate clasp 
Hang on his neck till breakers far behind 
Forbid return. Spell-bound they stand and dry 
On the sea-line, and not a quivering li 
Murmureth ‘ to-morrow ;’ but his sire doth seize 
The prow that would recede, and with stern will 
Holds it, rebellious, to the task, and she 
Who bore him, with her tears and trembling hands 
Constrains and hastes him lest he lose the tide. 
+ „ + * * — 
My babe, my babe, 
What have we done? At whose sufficient pledge, 
Upon whose testimony, and well-sworn 
Assurance have we left thee, and believed ? 
Did I go down before thee? Did I try 
The unveutured way? 
* * * . * * 
Was it a door 
From this most ordered world into the waste 
Of ail things? Have we shut thee forth, poor child, 
And wist not of thy journey, nor the end 
And exit of that gloomy subterrene 
Which thou didst enter, and whose unknown mouth 
- May be in Chaos? This, the upper gate, 
Was fair, and, hanging o'er, the flowers looked down 
After thee going, shedding many dews 
That went as falling stars into the gulph, 
A moment bright like thee. But, oh thou babe, 
What of the nether port, which thou hast reached 
Who wert so swift to go ?” 


We have not made our extracts for the sake of 
vindicating our own criticisms, but with the inten- 
tion of representing the work at its best. Strong] 
as we object to the conception, and to the wilful 
ness and obscurity of the poem, we should have 
been sorry not to have Balder, if Sydney 
Yendys really means to carry his art no farther, 
and has nothing better to offer us. 


Poetical Works of John Dryden. Vol. I. An- 
notated Edition of the English Poets. Edited 


by ROBERT BELL. London: J. W. Parker & 
Son, West Strand. 


We have not the ingenuity or subtlety necessary 


WHEN we, ourselves, first began to collect tlie 
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works of our British poets, years ago, great were 
our difficulties and toils, in obtaining satisfactory 
copies of the authors we desired. There was then 
no “ Aldine Edition,” nor any other uniform and 
accessible edition—unless we except the sight- 
destroying “ Diamond Poets,” in 48mo. volumes— 
nor any considerable number of decent reprints 
of single authors. We had patiently to search for 
old editions; to take what we could find, that came 
within our modest means of purchase; and, oc- 
cassionally, to descend to the said “ Diamond” 
volumes, that we might possess at all copies of 
some of the poets less generally read. Since then, 
cheap reprints of particular poets have become 
plentiful enough, in almost every “mo” from 
eight to forty-eight; and the “ Aldine Edition” has 
benefited and delighted a higher order of pur- 
chasers,—that is, such as were not tired out by its 
rotracted and irregular periods of issue. Still, it 

as been long and universally felt, that a good 
edition of our poets, accurate as to text, and ac- 
companied by such brief notes as the author’s 
meaning absolutely required, and published in a 
convenient form and at a 12 price, was 
urgently needed, and would be a true boon when- 


ever it might appear. Several attempts have re- 
cently been made to supply this great and confessed 


want; of one of which we 
pleasure and approval, in noticing its commencin 
volumes. It can be no matter of regret to us, an 
none to the = that there are several of these 
attempts. e will not consent to regard them as 
rivals; for we are sure there is room for their 
friendly competition, and, if they deserve it, for 
their perfect success. And we are glad to see that 
in size, individual character, and special adaptations, 
this new series of Mr. Parker’s is so unlike that we 
have already commended to our readers, that 
28 can any injurious collision arise between 
them. 

Every reproduction of a standard author must, 
as we have often urged, be tried, first of all, as to 
the accuracy of its text. This first volume of the 
“ Annotated Edition” of the works of Dryden, has 
been compared by us carefully with the best 
copies, as to several of the poems it contains; and 
as we have detected only an irregularity in print- 
ing the possessive case of one word—* — a 
his,” “ Charles’s,” and “Charles’,”—and the misprints 
of “ goldsmiths” for godsmiths,” and “one” for 
once, —we have no very heavy indictment 
against the book on that score. A longer search 
might have yielded more errors; but while some- 
thing might yet be gained by more attention to 
punctuation, the use of capitals; and some other 
minuter matters, our impression, on the whole, is, 
that this volume shows as perfect a text of Dryden 
as has ever been produced. But we protest against 
printing such a lengthy poem as the “ Absalom 
and Achitophel,” or even the “ Astrea Redux,” 
without numerals to the lines: it is a strong ob- 
2 to any copy of a standard poet, seeing that 

iterary references can be made conveniently, and 

the common consultation of a considerable poem 
can become easy and pleasant, only by an aid 
which permits the number of a line to be stated. 
We earnestly hope Mr. Parker will have this point 
attended to in the future volumes of the series. 

But the great feature of the edition is the 
“ Annotations” by Mr. Bell. These comprise 
Introductions to the poems severally, and illustra- 
tive notes. The former contain what may be 
called the history of the poem, and a criticism of 
its purpose and merits. The latter contain bio- 
graphical and explanatory details, required by the 
personal, political, or other allusions, occurring so 
frequently in Dryden. Mr. Bell states that his 
aim has been, “that the reader not previously 
familiar with the events and characteristics of the 
period, might easily comprehend the spirit and 

of the Poems.” We have no reason to 
doubt that this aim has been steadily and con- 
scientiously pursued; but, in passing along, we 
have repeatedly found occasion to differ from Mr. 
Bell’s judgment as to what is really and absolutely 
necessary, and what is more than necessary, for the 
illustration of his author. One must give an 
editor some license in this respect; and must be 
satisfied with a near approximation to one’s wants 
and desires. Mr. Bell seems to us to err both by 
excess and by defect, but he is generally useful 
and interesting to his readers ; lt the Introduc- 
tions and Notes form, thus far, the best historical 
commentary we have on Dryden. In criticism, 
Mr. Bell displays good sense, and, when not very 
original, at least reflects the most enlightened and 
valuable ag oye of others. There is nothing of 
genius in the criticisms; nor any brilliancy or 
power of writing: but they display true perception, 
just decision, and good taste, combined with the 
power of conveying information or thought, with 
perfect clearness and expressiveness. 

A “Memoir of Dryden,” extending to nearly 
a hundred we, tg pages, is a favourable 
specimen of the literary ability and praiseworthy 
pains-taking of the editor. A similar amount of dili- 
gent and thorough inquiry employed on the remain- 
ng poets’ lives, will render this series of volumes 
valuable beyond any existing collection of Memoirs 


ve spoken with 


of the British Poets. Not only has Mr. Bell given 
us, with sufficient brevity, in a very intelligible form, 
and with an agreeable manner, the commonly known 
facts of the poet’s life; but he has been so happy 
as to obtain through a living representative of 
Dryden’s family, a copy of the entry of the mar- 
riage license of Dryden—which sets at rest a dis- 
puted point as to the date and circumstances of 
that event—and, also, a copy of the Exchequer 
Warrant, under which was paid the pension granted 
to the poet by James II., a document which is 
of some importance to an estimate of one of the 
most remarkable events in his life. It is well 
known that the receipt of this pension so near] 
coincided with the poet’s conversion to the Romish 
religion, that the two circumstances have generally 
been held to be connected; and much virtuous 
indignation has been expended on this mercenary 
exchange of religion, to please a king, and to 
obtain a king’s gold. Mr. Bell thinks the date of 
this warrant establishes the fact, that the change 
of creed took place before the pension was granted ; 
but it does not seem to us to be capable of proving so 
much. The detail of the facts, and an examination 
of their bearing, would carry us beyond our space ; 
but we may briefly say, that the pension given by 
James II., appears to have been but a renewal of 
a pension formerly granted by Charles II., which 
had been sometime discontinued ;—so that the fact, 
that when the pension was re-granted, the poet 
went over to the King’s church, leaves him still 
liable to suspicion—although nothing but a vague 
suspicion does, or did at any time attach to him. 
Mr. Bell has also obtained six hitherto unpublished 
letters of Dryden’s, which are interesting and illus- 
trative, although not of great moment. These 
several discoveries make a considerable addition to 
the materials for the life of Dryden, and give a 
character to this new biography. 

If we have to complain of Mr. Bell, it is that 
there is a want of decisiveness and self-consistency 
in his expression of opinion,—that he indulges oc- 
casionally in common place, for which no one will 
feel grateful to him; and that, when following in 
the wake of some of his eminent predecessors in 
this work of editing Dryden, although he may not 
be chargeable with direct dependence or appro- 
priation, there is an incompleteness about lis pro- 
cess of assimilation and individual reproduction, 
which a strong and original man, and even an in- 
dustrious one, might avoid. But we shall do Mr. 
Bell the justice of making as complete a quota- 
tion as is possible :— 

“Upon none of our poets have more conflicting judgments 
been pronounced than upon Dryden. The unanimous ver- 
dicts of his critics assign him a high place; but remarkable 
differences exist, in determining what that place is. 
Now, out of this conflict of judgment comes an indestructible 
fame, commanding the common senst of all. There must 
have been a permanent element in his genius to have produced 
this. What was it? In one word—power. This power, 
inclusive of many modes of excellence and never failing him 
in its application, was his great characteristic. A more pre. 
cise definition might be given; but for a succint and general 
answer to the question, What was it that raised Dryden above 
all hig contemporaries, and preserves him on his elevation? this 
e close and comprehensive. He was distinguished, 

ve all things else, for strength of thought, strength of purpose, 
strength of diction. He was a strong man in verse and 

rose; bold, energetic, self-reiiant, and wide in his reach. 
There was no weakness in Dryden; no compromise of means 
orends. Perhaps there was not much tenderness; yet he had 
a certain manly sweetness at times, thut was all the more 
precious and affecting from its rarity, and because it seemed 


is 


to come from the depths of his nature. There was real physical 


passion—undisguised sensuousness; no love. Robust in all 
things, his poetry has a weight and an earnestness that take 
it out of the „ of the imaginative. It is never airy, 
never sportive. He made poetry the vehicle of politics and 
controversy, not of feeling or of fancy. There is not a single 
love-passage throughout the whole, such as we find in 
Shakespere or in Fletcher, touching the springs of tears in the 
heart, and awakening in the reader the emotion it depicts. 
When he ventures in this direction, itis to exhibit highly- 
wrought artificial terms of gallantry, as in the Lines on the 
Duchess of Portsmouth; or luscious descriptions, as in the 
Cymon and Iphiginia. He treads heavily, and every foot- 
fall crushes the earth beneath. He hus none of the character- 
istics of the cavalier party to which he belonged, except their 
licentiousness, and that only when it suits his purpose on the 
stage. He has none of their grace, their sophistry, their lace- 
work ; even his licentiousness differed from theirs. It was too 
lusty for their showy and volatile spirits. There was nothing 
of what is called sentiment in Dryden. He seldom produces 
any other emotions than those of indignation, ridicule, or 

rise. He constantly makes you think, but very rarely 
ies you feel. 


There are some few lines in his plays, and | H 


occasionally a whole passage, that reaches the verge of pathos ; 
but you are conscious that it is not real, and that what is real 
in him and peremount, is sarcasm, scorn, logic, and wht 

0 0 


“ Of all English poets, Dryden perhaps is the most English. 
He is as emphatically Saxon, as Pope is conspicuously French. 
a been well observed, that what was said of 
Rome, adorned by * might be applied by an easy 
metaphor, to English Poetry, improved by Dryden. He 
fe it brick and leftit marble. is is a true image of what 
Dryden did for our Literature. The Poetry he found in the 
grave days before the Restoration was a curious mixture of 
cobweb fancies and tawdry les; for the age of the 
Puritans was an age of contradictions, of serious aims and 
heroic actions, seeking expression through a decorated style 
and an ecstatio vocabulary. The Poetry he left is solid and 
enduring ; no fluctuations of taste can impair its influence; 
and no changes in our language can render it obsolete.’ 


It is, perhaps, unn for us to say that this 
“ Annotated Edition of the Poets” is of a foolsca 
octavo size; and is printed in a distinct an 
beautiful type, which, without crowding the page, 


allows of nearly twice as much matter as is or- 
dinarily contained in a similar volume of poetry, 
while it is issued at half the usual price. 


Hungary, Past and Present: embracing its 


History from the Magyar Conquest to the Pre- 
— Time. With a Sketch of Hungarian Lite- 
rature. 


By Emeric Szanab, late Secretary 
under the Hungarian National Government. 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 


THERE are 3 in the history of the 


* that have * themselves indelibly 
on the character and life of the people. They 
claim for their ancestors a pagan tribe, who, long 
enough ago for fable and legend to have gathered 
about their names and exploits, came swarming 
from beyond the Caucasus, seeking a new home 
in the west, spreading terror throughout the then 
enervated nations of Europe, and who succeeded, 
finally, in establishing themselves in the very 
centre of the western world, on the plains of 
ancient Panonia. Thus it happens, that the Mag- 
yars love with enthusiasm the soil their fathers 
conquered; and, at the same time, look with pride 
and restlessness to the cradle of their race. They 
have ever worshipped the idea of nationality, yet 
have failed to realize it to themselves, and to 
found and secure it amongst nations; they have 
cherished the burning aspirations of a great and 
noble people, yet have borne no part in 1 
ments of European civilization; they grandly 
resent the being treated as strangers in — 
yet themselves 2323 in their proud sadness, 
the feeling and character of strangers. 

Such a people bas no national history. They have 
neither originated any aa yee of civili- 
zation, nor developed a national life, nor rooted a 
constitution and a policy in Europe. From the 
days of the Asiatic emigration, with which the 
story of the Magyars begins, their career has been 
full of splendid incidents, of impressive struggles, 
and of icular facts that have a historical 


value. But the most that can be made of the 
Magyar story is a collection of narratives, with 
little intern 


connexion, of bold adventures, fierce 
and bloody warfare, and brilliant ebullitions of 
— 4 ardour and courage. When the muse of 

istory has to represent the genius of Hungary, 
she comes forth as a noble maiden, majestic and 
beautiful, with wild bright eye and quivering lip, 
but all dishevelled, and but scantily clothed in a 
robe of shreds and patches. | 

Emeric Szabad has collected with due care, 
and more accurately, perhaps, than has been done 
before, the materials available for writing the 
annals of the Hungarian people. The early 
chroniclers, the native historians, and the late 
work of Horvath, who had the advantage of con- 
sulting the archives preserved at Vienna, where 
all the national records of Hungary have been 
carried by the oppressive stronger power—these 
are the sources of the volume now given to the 
— Although Emeric Szabad tells us that 

istoric truth, and not attractiveness of form, has 
chiefly been kept in view in his labours, he has 
also succeeded in imparting a generally prevailing, 
and sometimes a very intense, interest to his nar- 
rative. He has given to his readers, as his object 
was, “all those facts and broad incidents” which 
make up a true picture of the various phases of 
Hungarian society in successive eras. 

The distribution of the contents of this volume 
is as clear and definite as the nature of the mate- 
rials permitted. The origin of the ars can 
be reached through tradition and speculation alone. 
The reign of the first dynasty, that of Arpad, is 


buried in much obscurity, and cannot be conceived 


as a great and impressive whole. After the ex- 
tinction of the line of Arpad, and the commence- 
ment of the Anyon dynasty, more intelligible par- 
ticulars are at command. Of the Hunyadis a 
tolerably distinct image may be formed, and of the 
events of the time, a general view may be satis- 
factorily attained. Enough—would that it were 
less—is at hand for the history of iment? after 
the appearance of the Hapsburgs; that dynasty 
which has, by subtle falsehood and unrelenting 
cruelty, ever disastrously injured the vitals of 
, and throws a ful shadow over 
the future of a people who have the right to be 
free, and deserve to be happy. The author of 
this book has viewed the“ Past of his country in 
a sober and discerning spirit, and he speaks of the 
“Present” with the feeling of a patriot, not of 
a partizan. ; 

Of the origin of the Magyar people, he gives us 
this, the best possible, account :— 

“ The origin of the Magyars has afforded to antiquarians no 
small subject of controversy. According to some, they are 


the descendants of the ancient Scythians ; others class them 
among the Turkish tribes; some pretend that they are 
descended from the Huns; others, again, attempt to prove 
their Parthian extraction; while the great antiquarian of 
Hungary, Stephen Horvath, finds no difficulty in tracing back 
the pedigree of the Magyars to Noah. More recent and 
practical inquiries, however, enable us safely to throw aside all 
vague opinion and mere et mological speculation ; and whoever 
reads Huc's Travels in Tartary, that is at all acquainted with 
the characteristics of the Hungarian race, will find sufficient 


evidence to conclude that the Magyar belongs to those Mogul- 
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Tartar tribes which live,down to the present day, scattered 
along the confines of China. The Magyars (the idiomatic 
synonyme for Hungariaus, and probably the proper name of 
one of their tribes), driven by internal dissensions from their 
native deserts, found a home for centuries around the Caucasus, 
and along the barren shores of the Wolga. About the end of 
the ninth century they suddenly struck their tents, and pressed 
irresistibly forward to the very heart of Europe. What the 


at of Charlemagne still swayed the sceptre in Pannonia. 
or rather, what the fate might have been of Christian Europe, 
had the conquest of the Turks preceded thatof the Magyars, is 
a question on which it were idle to speculate. The in- 
visible Power had chosen his own time, and at the destined 
moment these Asiatic nomades, as if borne on the wings of the 
gale, were all at once seen to cover the wide plains which 
divide the Eastern empire from that of the. West. 4 


“ Before commencing the conquest, the Magy ars entered 
into a compact, which throws some light on their general 
character. This compact consisted of the following points :— 
first, the chief power was to be hereditary in the family of 
Arpad, while the power of the chiefs of the respective tribes 
was to be hereditary also; secondly, each successive prince 
was obliged to undergo an election before assuming the 
supreme power ; thirdly, treason or faithlessness on the part of 
the chief of the State, was to be punished with banishment, 
and, in the case of the chiefs of the tribes, with death; fourthly, 
the fruits of the conquest were to be divided according to 
merit in the work of the conquest. Nor did these stern 
barbarians dispatch this solemn agreement with a mere verbal 
oath. In the centre of a circle was placed a rude vessel of 
hollowed stone. Around it stood the assembled chiefs of the 
tribes. Then Arpad, first baring his arm, pierced it with the 
point of his falchion, till the blood flowed into the basin of 
stone.. The chiefs of the tribes followed his example in 
succession, till the vessel reéked with the warm blood. Each 
man then put his lips to the bowl, and, quaffing the mingled 
draught, they testified in the presence of the high sun, which 
they worshipped, their solemn purpose to conquer or tu die 
together.” . 


It is almost impossible to say how much of truth 
there is in the popular account of Stephen, the 
first crowned and Christian king of Hungary ; but, 
allowing a great deal for the fables which the 
fondness of after times may have gathered around 
his petson and reign, there appears to be enough 
evidence to sus the justly proud boast, that 
Hungary had a constitution and free institutions 
before the days of the Great Charter in this coun- 
try. The following is Szabad's brief account of 
the political measures of Stephen. The authorities 
are not given. } 

“The whole country was divided into counties, each of 
them governed by a lord-iieutenant, and a sheriff nominated 
2 * crown—an arrangement which necessarily overthrew 
the power formerly enjoyed by the chiefs of the tribes. The 
office of viceroy was represented by a palatine, who served 
as the mediator between the king and people. Stephen insti- 
tuted also a state-council, eonsisting of the barons, the high 
clergy; and the middle-class nobility, or milites. These 
mililes, similar to the English yeomanry, enjoyed their 
privileges in consequence of their military service, from 
which even the clergy.were not exempt. The unprivileged 
class was called Jobbagiones, a term applied at a later period 
to the serfs, though at that time the s aves or serfs were an 
entirely distinct c In the assembly of nobles convoked 
by the king in the year 1010, Hungary received its first 
written laws, known by the name of the Decrete of St. Ste- 
phen, and which consisted of civil, ecclesiastical, and criminal 
statutes. The measures adopted by Stephen for the 
general introduction of Christianity, were marked by extreme 
violence. Laws enacted to the effect, that everyone should 
forsake his old creed and embrace the Christian religion, and 
that those who proved refractory should be punished with 
slavery or banishment. . « It is needless to observe, 
that the coercive measures of Stephen only seemed to retard 
the spread of Christianity in Hungary; and even the next 
century witnessed some vestiges of the ancient faith, . . . 
The institutions called into life by Stephen, survived more 
than 800 years, fraught with every vicissitude of fortune; 
institutions which, demolished as they ow are, are still suffi- 
cient in some measure to paralyse the hands of the Austrian 
Kaiser, despite his courts-martial and his gibbets.” 

We should uncommonly like to gratify our 
readers by extracting the author's sketches 
of the Hunyadis—perhaps the noblest figures 
among Hungary’s heroes—and of the Zapolyas and 
the monk Martinussius; but it is impossible. 
When Emeric Szabad comes to speak of the 
Haps 7 it is not to be wondered at that a low 
scorl ne seems to sound through his narrative ; 
but he seldom sinks the dignity of the historian in 
the zeal of the politician. edo not enter into 
his narrative of the late struggle, as that is not 
written in the spirit of history but of personal 
enthusiasm for the national cause. It is the least 
impartial portion of the work; but it was not pos- 
sible yet to write the history of that movement, 
especially by the hand of the “Secretary of the late 
National Government.“ It contains no new facts, 
nor any better version of them than is already pos- 
sessed; but it goes so far into detail, and is so 
nearly a pamphlet on the Hungarian question, as 
to give long extracts from speeches on the subject 

e in the House of Commons. The author's 
judgment of Kossuth is, that he “was not the man 
for exacting strict obedience or making the revolu- 
tion feared. A giant in creating what was good, 
his powers in destroying opposing evil were 
those of a dwarf.” And he subsequently intimates 
that he “needed the active greatness which dares 
to attempt and unhesitatingly achieves whatever is 
necessary to the realisation of the internal belief.” 

The author has given brief sketches of the most 
eminent writers in Hungarian literature. But 
that literature is of such recent origin, and is so 

urely Hungarian and for Hungary, that it has 


ttle interest besides that belonging to its illustra- | 


that any one 


majority, while science and philosophy have yet : 
scarcely a representative among the authors of 
Hungary. But one poet only—Vérésmarty, and 
one writer of fiction—Eotvos, the author of The 
fg Notary,” lately translated into English, 
are likely to occupy the attention of readers in this 


country. . 


Foreshadows: Lectures on our Lord's Miracles 
and Parables. By Rev. J. Cummine, D. D. Two 
vols. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
Illustrations. 


Sabbath Evening Readings in St. Mark. By Rev. 
Dr. CUMMING. 


Christ our Passover ; or, Thoughts on the Atone- 
ment. By Rev. Dr. CUMMING. 


The Tent and the Altar ; or, Sketches from Patri- 
archal Life. By Rev. Dr. CUMMING. 


London: A. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
Ir the Rev. Dr. Cumming chooses to print 


everything he preaches, and his own peculiar pub- 
lic chooses to purchase all he prints, we don’t know 
as a right to complain. We need 
not describe or criticise these books, then, with 
any view to the author’s circle; for therein such 
labours would be deemed quite superfluous. Still 
less need we describe or criticise them to the 
eneral public—which has, no doubt, already taken 
Dr. Cumming’s measure, with some —— to 
accuracy, and knows what to expect in the numer- 
ous volumes he is ever issuing from the press. 
We have already acknowledged Dr. Cumming’s 
merits as a clear and eloquent speaker and writer ; 
and whenever we have been able to — the 
matter of his works, we have rejoiced to have some 
points of sympathy with him, and to commend the 
volumes in question to the attention of our readers. 
We are able to select two from the above list of 
the Doctor’s recent publications, and to characterise 
them as useful popular works, worthy of acceptance. 
One is the “ Sabbath Evening Readings’—which 
is necessarily a summary of the results of other 
men’s labours—and is a good summary, too, on 
the whole—with practical applications, and is open 
to objection only as concealing all reference to the 
authors that have been most freely used, except 
Mr. Alford—whose new Greek Testament, by the 
way, is itself a summary, with plagiarisms, from 
other men, chiefly the Germans. “ Christ Our 
Passover” is the other work to which we have al- 
luded; with the purposes and simple character of 
which we sympathise thoroughly, though the 
theology is not very profound, nor altogether of 
the right complexion. 
But we do most thoroughly abhor all literary im- 
posture and dishonesty, especially when these bad 
qualities are exhibited in religious literature, and 
by a popular celebrity, who has gained the ear of 
a large multitude, and must be gaining something 
more substantial than fame by their docility. 
Now, we have often said that Dr. Cummings’s 
books are never more than echoes; and we might 
have pointed back to the volumes on the Apoca- 
lypse as specimens of rather impudent repro- 
uction of the materials belonging to another. 
We have a yet more flagrant specimen of this 
habit of “ appropriating” in the volumes before 
us, entitled “Foreshadows.” If Dr. Cumming 
chooses to preach the ideas and words of other 
men in his own pulpit, he has no right to print 
and publish them as his own thoughts and teach- 
ings. And we intend now to show that this piece 


pledges of something more 
and beyond themselves ; they 
are valuable, not so much for 
what they are, as for what 
they indicate of the grace 
ne | power of the doer, or of 
the connexion in which he 
stands to a higher world.” 


“But while the miracle is 
not thus nature, so neither is 
it against nature. Beyond 
nature, beyond and above the 
nature which we know, they 
are, but not contrary to it. 
. . + The healing of the 
sick can in no way be term- 
ed against nature, seeing 
that the sickness which was 
healed was against the true 
nature of man—that it is 
sickness which is abnormal 
and not health.“ 
„The healing is the res- 
toration of the primitive 
order.“ 
„The true miracle is a 
higher and a purer nature, 
coming down out of the 
world of untroubled harmo- 
nies into this world of ours, 
which so many discords liave 
ens and disturbed, and 
ringing this back again, 
though it be but for one pro- 
phetic moment, into harmony 
with that higher.” 


„We should term the mi- 
racle not the infraction of a 
law, but behold in it the 
lower law neutralised, and 
for the time put out of work- 
ing by an higher; and of 
this abundant analogous ex- 
amples are evermore going 
forward before our eyes. 
' Thus when I lift 
my arm, the law of gravita- 
tion is not, as far as my arm 
is concerned, denied or an- 
inhilated, but is held in sus- 
pense by the higher law of 
my will.” 


True miracles are always, 
more or less, redemptive acts ; 
in other words, works not 
merely of power but of grace, 
each one un index and a 
prophecy of the inner work 
of man’s deliverance, which 
it accompanies and helps 
forward. But, as we should 
justly expect, it was pre- 
eminently thus with the 
miracles of Christ. Each 
one of these is in small, and 
upon one side or another, 
a partial realization of the 
great work which he came to 
accomplish in the end per- 
fectly and for ever. They 
are all pledges, while they 
are first fruits of his power ; 
in each of them the word of 
salvation is incorporated in 
an act of salvation.” 


sign of the presence of God. 
; . It conveys meaning 
and instruction, the chiefest 
point of which is, that men 
may here trace the finger, 
the foot-prints, andthe marks 
of Deity.” 


“A miracle is not a thing 
against nature, but something 
above and beyond what we 
call nature. For instance, 
when we read of our Lord’s 
healing the sick, and in other 
instances raising the dead, 
we hear it said this is con- 
trary to nature. It is no 
such thing. We call it con- 
trary to nature, because we 
think that sickness is natural. 
Sickness is not natural; it is 
an unnatural thing; it is a 
discord in a glorious har- 
mony ; it is a blot upon the 
fair creation; it is most un- 
natural; and was never 
meant originally to be. 
Thus, then, the healing of 
the sick, and the quickening 
of the dead, are not contrary 
to nature, but the perfection 
of nature ; it is the bringing 
back of nature to her pristine 
state; it is restoring the pri- 
meval harmony; ... a 
specimen of that new Genesis, 
under which there shall be 
no more sickness, nor sor- 
row, nor trial, &c., &c. It 
is the expansion, the per 
fection, the ennobling of 
nature; it brings nature back 
to what it was.“ 


“A miracle is an addition 
of anew and nobler law to 
the law that previously was ; 
it is not the destruction of 
any existing law, but it is 
superadding to that law a 
more perfect and glorious 
one. Thus, when 1 raise my 
arm, the power of gravitation 
ought to make that arm in- 
stantly fall; but when I keep 
that arm up, it is not by the 
destruction of the law of gra- 
vitation, but it is the super- 
— a higher law, the 
great law of life.” 


“All true, heavenly: mira- 
cles, have this one grand 
feature: they have a redemp- 
tive character; they go to 
counteract and reverse the 
effects of the fall. If we 
try every miracle performed 
by our Lord by ey test, we 
shall find it stand.” 

* * * * 

“Every miracle that Christ 
did seems to bring nature 
back to her primeval har- 
monies, casting ont the dis- 
ease, the discord, the intrusive 
and disorganizing elements 
that sin introduced, and 
giving, as it were, an earnest 
and a fore-shadow of that 
blessed day when all sound 
shall be harmony, all lessons 
shall be light, and all affec- 
tions shall be love.” 


These comparisons of Dr. Cumming’s opening 


ming. 


Trench. 


“What we commonly call 
miracles are in the sacred 
criptures termed sometimes 
‘wonders,’ sometimes ‘ signs,’ 
sometimes powers, Xc. 

“To take then first the 
ame wonder, in which the 
ffect of astonishment which 
he work produces upon the 

beholder is transferred to 
the work itself, ge. 
Its purpose is, that it should 
forcibly startle from the mere 
dream of a sense-bound ex- 
istence, * should be 
a summons to man that he 
should open his eyes to the 


spiritual appeal which is 
about to be addressed to 
him.“ 


“ But the miracle is also a 
‘sign,’ a token and indication 
of the near presence and 
working of God. In this 
word the ethical end and 
purpose of the miracle comes 
out the most prominently, 
Ke. At the same time the 
sign is not of necessity a 
miracle, &c 


tion of the national character. Poets are in the 


“ They are sigus and 


of immorality has been committed by Dr. Cum- 
We will say nothing of his obligations to 
Neander—although we have tracked him there— 
but we will take Mr. TRENOn's well known volume 
on the “ Miracles,” and Dr. Cumming’s book on 
the same subject; and we will beg the reader to 
read these extracts printed in A 4 


ls. 


Cumming. 


“There are three great 
expressious by which mira- 
cles are desiguated—the first, 
a ‘miracle,’ or wonder; the 
second, a sign;' and the 
third, a power. 
The first epithet is that of 
wonder.“ It merely 
implies that by the act 
just witnessed, wonder, awe, 
amazement, is created ; 
that it is designed in this 
character to do, is to break 
the slumber of the senses, to 
disturb the continuity of 
apathy, and to rouse man to 
& perception of a presence 
2 and mightier than 

imself.“ 


“The second name given 
to a miracle is a higher and 
more expressive oue—a 
‘sign. All signs are not 
miracles, but ail miracles are 
signs. Whenever 
we say there is a sign, we 
imply that there is some- 
thing that is signified, When, 
therefore, a miracle is per- 
formed, it is, in this light, a 


pages with the commencement of a volume to 
which he does not at all allude, are only a small, 
and not the worst, specimen of what we have 
traced through every lecture, and almost on ever 
page, of his book. Let not the purpose for which 
we give these instances be mistaken. We do not 
maintain that Mr. Trench’s views are purely 
original, nor do we complain that Dr. Cumming 
has adopted, on conviction, and made free and f 
use of Mr. Trench’s views. We complain that he 
has “appropriated” the whole substance of Mr. 
Trench’s volume, and transferred bodily the expo- 
sitions, illustrations, applications, and characteristic 
expressions, to his own pages; and has there given 
them as his own, with no reference to Mr. Trench, 
and with such variations only as can be effected by 
1 new phraseology, and the inter- 
mingling of some of the original nonsense in which 
Dr. Cumming abounds—as, for instance, in the 
teetotal discussion, in the lecture on the Water 
turned into Wine. We might have made our 
charge more evident by putting the more minute 
correspondences in the above passages into italics ; 
but we simply beg our readers to read them, 
paragraph by paragraph, with care and atten- 
tion. And the whole volume is full of that sort of 


va 

e shall not go on to track Dr. Cumming in 
his habitual path of “appropriation ” in the volume 
on the “Parables.” It would be just as easy to 
sustain the charges we have made from that work 
as from the other. But we shall turn to “The 
Tent and the Altar, —in many respects a beautiful 
and instructive book,—for a specimen of the non- 
sense we have further charged on the author — 


“Tn order to judge of Satah, and of every one of Sarah’s 
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daughters, who are /e true Saracens, we shall look at cha- 
racter as a whole, and not treat it fragmentarily.” 
* * * + * 

“The Arabs, who are the descendants of Ishmael, were 
originally called Hagarenes, from Hagar their mother, but 
they took it as an insult that they should be thought the 
descendants of Abraham’s second wife, and wishing to be 
made and deemed what is untrue, they have called themselves 
Saracens, &c. they have laid aside the name of 
Hagarenes, and they have taken the name of Sara- 
cens, from Sarah,” &c. 

This absurd etymology, sanctioned by only one 
great name, that we can remember, Du Cange, is 
the foundation of a whole lecture on “The Saracens 
and Hagarenes ;” in which Paul’s allegory of Sarah 
and Hagar is pursued to an unlooked-for con- 
clusion :— | 

“ We are Hagarenes by nature, and Saracens by grace; we 
are born into the family of Hagar, we are born again into 
the family of Sarah.” | 

Now, really we can’t see the cleverness or worth 
of this pretty quip. It seems to us simply stupid. 
Again, in the following passage, we find what we 
must consider a terribly empty account of salvation 
and faith; and a very unpleasing illustration, even 
if it were really illustrative: 

“T do not know any shorter definition of Salvation than 
this, taking God at his word, treating the Bible as a reality. 
What is a £10 Bank of England note? It is a piece of paper 
not worth a farthing, but nevertheless to you by faith it is 
property ; though it be but the possession of a bit of paper to 
sense, yet it is by faith the possession of ten sovereigns, or of 
anything that ten sovereigns can purchase. So this Book, 
which to sense is not better bound than a thousand in the 
library, is to faith the compendium of all that you need to 
make you holy and happy in time and eternity.” 

Me had marked more such passages; but cannot 
give them space. There is much that is good in 
the book, but its fundamental conception is wrong, 
we think :—it, like the author’s “ Church before 
the Flood,” treats the religion of the earliest ages 
as a complete Christianity; not as a preparation, 
not as a germ, but as a distinct anticipation of a 
dying Christ and the Gospel of the Cross. 


a priori people, who never condescend to make 
inductions from facts; and who will demonstrate 
to you the impossibility, in the nature of things, of 
a fact being so and so, when it is so. Thus, Mr. 


political, and that it is fomented by the Secret Societies whic 


| published in the journals of the last week, con- 


The Cross and the Dragon; or, The Fortunes of 
Christianity in China: with Notices of the 
Christian Missions and Missionaries, and some 
Account of the Chinese Secret Societies. By 
JOHN Kesson, of the British Museum. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 


On the subject of Christianity in China there is 
no lack of information, detailed and complete; 
but the facts are scattered up and down a con- 
siderable number of volumes, some of which— 

those, for instance, that may be considered autho- 
ritative, as to the earlier efforts to introduce the 
Christian Religion to “the Celestials,”—are not 
common books, nor readily accessible to the mass 
of readers. It is not now, for the first time, that 
an attempt is made to collect these facts; although 
Mr. Kesson’s preface seems to arrogate for him 
the merit of the first construction of a whole, from 
the several parts. We willingly allow that there 
was still room for his attempting it, as well as 
special inducements thereto just now, in the in- 
terest felt. by Christian people in the strange poli- 
tico-religious movement going on in the Chinese 
empire. And we cannot withhold from Mr. Kesson 
the praise of having searched carefully for his 
materials, and presented them intelligibly and 
concisely to his readers. We do not, however, 
find any passage so picturesque—which many 
might have been,—or so deeply interesting in its 
manner—which the whole book, under the hand 
of any but a very second-rate writer upon second- 
hand materials, would have been,—as to attract us 
to quotation; and so we allow Mr. Kesson himself 
to describe its contents. There are five distinct 
heads of the subject, he says :— 

“Under the first, notice is taken of the legend of the 
introduction of Christianity into China by the Apostle 
Thomas and his disciples. Under the second head, some space 
is devoted to the history of the Nestorian Christians in China, 
in the seventh contury, with their leader, Olopuen, the first 
apostle. The third head comprises the missions of the 
Dominicans and Francescans in the fourteenth century; the 
chief actor being John of Monte Corvin, the second Chinese 
apostle, This mission was speedily extinguished, and no 
t urther attempts were made to introduce a knowledge of 
(Christianity into China until the sixteenth century, when the 
Je suit mission was founded by the celebrated Matteo Ricci. 
Ti 1e labours of the Jesuits form the subject of the fourth 
he: d; and the fifth is devoted to the Protestant missions of 
the present century.” 

I far as we have examined these several sec- 
tion s, they seem to be-scrupulously exact; and the 
spiri t in which later missions are treated is sincere 
and just, although there is no evidence of any 
very deep sympathy with their spiritual purposes, 
on the authors part. But in saabnc of the 
earlier’ missions—that of the Jesuits, for example 
—there are strokes of impartiality which are 
almost ludicrously impartial, and appear to proceed 
from in differentism in religion. On the whole, 
the book is a useful one, and meets a present 
want. Its chief failure is in manner, and that is 


rosy and heavy enough. : 
e The best as | 1 part of the book is 
the account of the Secret Societies of China. To 
these, much more than to Christianity, the author 
is inclined to attribute the rise and progress of the 


Kesson informs us, that— 


“In common with the general public, he read of an in- 
surrection in China with some surprise, especially when to 
this it was added that the movement was a religious one, 
having Christianity for its basis, and not only Christianity, 
but Protestant Christianity! His inqniries have led him to 
the conclusion, that here there must be a mistake, and that 
the rebellion is but feebly charged with the spiritual element. 
He has, indeed, great doubts whether there exists in China 
much that is deserving of the name of Christianity at all. 
It may appear presumptuous to doubt, in the face of so much 
eneral belief, and so many sanguine expectations of the 
ture; but the doubt cannot be avoided.” 


And he adds: 
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The writer believes that its motives are entirely 


abound throughout the empire.” 


And this he believes in the absence of facts and 
testimonies that at all bear in the direction his 
notion takes! So it happens that, before the 
public has time to read Mr. Kesson’s prejudg- 
ments, there arrives a letter from Dr. Medhurst, 


taining direct evidence that there are no “ Secret 
Society men” among the rebels; that the rebel- 
leader purges his cause of them; and that the 
rebellion is not so “ feebly charged with the spi- 
ritual element,” but that licentiousness, theft, 
drunkenness, the use of opium, and all the charac- 
teristic Chinese vices, are punished with severity ; 
while such religious beliefs and rites as they have 
attained to, are rigidly and reverently observed. 


The Last Leaf from Sunny Side. By H. Trusta. With 
a Memorial of the Author, by Austin Puetrs, 
London: Clarke, Beeton & Co. 


Records of Alderbrook; or Fanny Forester’s Village 
Sketches. By Emtty C,Jupson. London: Low & Oo. 
WueEn briefly noticing “‘ Sunny Side, and a Peep at 
No. 6,“ we ventured to give the preference to H. Trusta 
over Miss Wetherell, or Warner, as a writer of fiction. 
We retain the preference; and we consider ourselves 
vindicated by the first of the volumes named above ; 
in which “the Angel over the Right Shoulder“ is a 
pure and perfect gem; and the Puritan Family” and 
the Country Cousins” are worthy of the genius and 
piety, that combined to create the beautiful pictures in 
„Sunny Side.” But we are saddened to know that 
this is truly the last leaf that will be blown to us 
from that pleasant Sunny Side.“ The gifted and 
loveable woman who wrote these books is dead. She 
was the daughter of the venerated Professor Moses 
Stuart, and the name she adopted in publishing her 
works—‘“ Trusta’”—will be seen to be an anagram of 
Stuart. She married the Rev. Austin Phelps, who has 
prefixed to this little volume a sketch of his wife’s life 
and character, which is full of the deepest interest and 
of exquisite feeling. We beg our readers to get the 
book; from which we would quote a great deal if it 
were not to be had for a shilling. The character of 
Mrs. Stuart Phelps, is worthy the study of females ; 
and the commentary on it is that very simple, but in- 
describably beautiful, little story, by which the heart of 


gical, religious and moral,“ that have “hitherto been 


left in doubt, perplexity or obscurity; and adds —“ the 


author, discarding all mystery, openly and oonfldently 
asserts, that in this book these intellectual difficulties 
are explained away.” Making a dive into the middle 
of the book, to see if these pretensions were sustained 
by our first taste of the contents, we found and marked, 
and we now quote, the following verdict on Poetry :— 
Poetry, considered as the production of others, is a 
source of mental improvement: good poetry of the 
higher kinds, by the attractiveness of its metre, and 
by its rich, bold and apt figurative expression, its 
energy of diction, and ur of expression, and often 
too its elevation of sentiment, awakens the finer emo- 
tions of the soul, improves the intellectual taste, en- 
raptures every pleasurable feeling proper to the subject; 
and if directed to good morals, it advances the cause of 
piety and virtue. To write poetry with a view to 
publication, however, unless for some periodical work, 
is not to be generally recommended,“ &c., &c. 

Now, if our readers want to know more of the book, 
they must get it for themselves. We believe, and we 
are sorry for it, that Mr. Pickmere thinks he had “a 
call” to write and publish this work. | 
Illustrations of Scripture from Botanical Science, B 
Davm Gorrtz. London and Edinburgh: W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 
AFTER some interesting remarks on the moral and 
spiritual teachings of botany, the author of this ele- 
gant little volume states that his aim is, to bring to- 
gether some of those illustrations of Scripture emblems 
which botanical seience is fitted to afford, thus forming 
a small contribution towards the elucidation of a sub- 
ject which, though it has already occupied the atten- 
tion of many writers and commentators, is almost 
inexhaustible, and still affords room for fresh remark.” 
The work is written intelligently and pleasingly, and 
furnishes no small amount of botanical knowledge, as 


well as many useful and novel illustrations of Sorip- 

ture from the facts of the science. The arrangement is 

as follows :—The parts and natural processes of plants ; 

the elements and agents essential to vegetation; the 
arts of culture; and the properties and uses of plants. 
The information under each of these heads is condensed 
but clear; and much light is thrown on numerous in- 
teresting Bible facts, figures, and references. We 
heartily commend the book ; and chiefly as a gift-book, 
which successfully combines use, delight, and beauty. 
It is illustrated by ten beautiful wood-cuts, on separate 


pages; and is perfect as to paper and typography. 


Price One Shilling, 5 
HO’S TO BLAME, THE PRINCE, 


THE PRESS, OR THE MINISTRY ?—A Letter to 
Lord Aberdeen. By PLAIN SPEECH. 


London : William Freeman, 69, Fleet-street. 


Now Ready, Price Is., 
ALMERSTON IN THREE EPOCHS: 


A Comparison of Opinions with Facts. 


By WASHINGTON WILKS, 
Author of A History of the Half Century.“ 


London: William Freeman, 69, Fleet-street. 


Just published, price Is. ; by post, 16 stamps, 


every woman will be touched, and the home and 
domestic life of a woman ennobled and hallowed to 
her,—‘‘ The Angel over the Right Shoulder.“ 
The volume we have placed as a companion, Alder- 
brook,” isthe production of the last wife of Dr. Jud- 
son, the Burmese missionary. She is well known in 
America,—having published much, previous to her 
marriage, under the name of “ Fanny Forester.“ It is 
a little book much to our mind ;—something like . Our 
Village” in character, only with more religion, and more 
moral significance, and less genius and literary culture. 
It contains very fresh, agreeable pictures of homes, 
society, and manners in the American village of Morris- 
ville, in the state of New York—poetice, Alderbrook 
—in which “Fanny Forester’ was born. Our verdict 
is, that the author be admitted to the select and domes- 
tic circle in which Grace Greenwood, H. Trusta, and 
Fanny Fern—as the second rank of American author- 
esses—hold their gentle rule. . 
Being, Analytically Described in its chief Respects ; and 

Principal Truths in the order of this Analysis, fully 


Chief Relations, By Joun RICHARD PICKMERE. 
London: Published for the Author, by John Chap- 
man. 


service of quoting the whole of his title-page. He 


high public trust and authority, of whatever nation,“ 


present insurrection. He is one of those extreme 


stated: with a Detail of Man's Spiritual Nature and 


Tuis is a huge quarto. We have done the author the 
dedicates his work at some length, ‘to all persons of 


running over, especially, Queen Victoria, the Nobility, 
the Legislature, Ministers of Religion, Philosophers, 
and ‘all others of superior rank, station,” &c., ending 
with “ all the Author's Fellow-beings of the present 
age or ages future.” In his Advertisement, he speaks 


EAFNESS ; its © Origin. 
AF 8; i auses ang Origin By 


lescriptions, with observations. 
to which the ear is liable, and principal causes of deafness. 

N.B. See Mr. Smith’s Annual Report of Cures in Manchester 
papers. 


ORKS on the STATE-CHU RCH 
QUESTION. 
THE PUBLIC RIGHT to the UNIVERSITIES, 64. 
OUR STATE CHURCH and its REVENUES, 1s. 
THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE in the UNITED STATES, 


ls.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
MILTON on HIRELINGS, 6d.; cloth 10d. 
LOCKE on TOLERATION, 64,; cloth 10d. 
TWELVE ESSAYS on CHURCH and STATE CONNEXION, Is. 
TRACTS for the MILLION—THIRTY-FIVE SORTS—TWO- 
PENCE EACH, 


Church „whose is it? | What is Separation? 
Anti-State Church Catechism. 1 Smith and the Bishops. 
How the Church was made. Church m Fetters. 


An assortment of Tracts and Handbills on Church Rates. 
„% Any of the above, with Catalogue, sent post free. 
London: Society for Liberation of Religion, 41, Ludgate-hill. 


Just published, price 3s., Foolscap 8vo., cloth, lettered, 


HE EVANGELICAL SYSTEM OON- 


SIDERED in its VARIOUS ASPECTS. A BOOK FOR 
THE TIMES. By the Rev. Jonx Stock, Minister of Salendine- 
„An able, interesting, and highly seasonable publication. 
book is the best of the kind that has ap since the invaluable 
‘Help to Zion’s Travellers,’ by the Mr. Hall, of r 
father of the man 7 praise of whose eloquence has filled 
"__Ohristia g 
class of readers. Church. 
een don ry noela ‘of the orthodox faith,—one of the beet of its 
ind.” —Homilist. 1 
1 bation of the work is all but unqualified. 
be real bras thoughtful Christian with pleasure and profit.”— 
Primitive Church Magazine. 
who, having carefully read it, said, 
ay 3 of his hioners could be supplied with a 
a 


Wi Huddersfield and Holmfirth Examiner. 
* London ; Houlston and Stoneman, Paternoster-row. 


of:** general facts and questions, metaphysical, theolo- 


Leeds: J. Heaton and Son, 7, Briggate. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE SITES OF SODOM AND GOMORRAH, ZOAR 
AND ZEBOIM. 


On tlic Ist of March, in neat Wrapper, price Twopence, 


WITH ENGRAVINGS 


AND BEAUTIFUL MAP, 


THE DEAD SEA, & ITS EXPLORERS. 


Comprising a Sail upon its. Waters; an Excursion round its Shores; with a Visit to the recently-discovered 


Ruins of the Doomed Cities; and an Examination of some of the Hypotheses respecting its Origin. 


Being No. III. of the “LIBRARY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE.” 


Still on sale, price Twopence, Second Edition, 


ISRAEL AND THE PYRAMIDS. 


Also, Second Edition, price Twopence, 


THE STORY OF ANCIENT NINEVEH, 


“This first number of a new serial contains the ‘Story of 
Nineveh,’ briefly but pleasingly told. These monthly tracts are 
intended to popularize ‘that extensive range of interesting sub- 
jects associated with Biblical Studies,’ in a tone entirely free from 
the spirit of denominationalism. We wish them success.”—7he 
Allas, 

“We have here offered to us for perusal, at a price whose 
minuteness only excites a smile, the whole of that extensive range 
of subjects which are associated with Biblical studies ; and though 
each monthly tract will, as far as possible, exhaust one topic, yet, 
by collecting together those which treat of cognate matters, a 
series of separate volumes may be formed, which, when united, 
will constitute a miniature Library of Biblical Literature,’ at once 
exceedingly interesting and incredibly cheap. <A century ago, 
even a portion of the itformation which this Library will contain, 
would have cost enormous sums, because it was only to be found 
acattered up and down among ponderous folios, which the col- 
lective labour and resources of corporate bodies alone could pur- 
chaise or procire. We have been thus lengthy in our 
extracts from this excellent tract, and in our observations upon it, 


“The prestive of a good beginning is here secured to the 
‘Library of Biblical Literature.“ The ‘ Story of Ancient Nineveh' 
—the interest of which is so novel, yet so old, and has been so 
well-worked, and yet is apparently inexhaustible —this wonderful, 
soleinn, and thought-quickening story, is here told with a true 
appreciation of its most significant facts and events, and with a 
power of representing them vividly and forcibly, which exhibit 
both great abilities and literary practice in the writer; and excite 
a pleasing surprise, that so much of a mighty historic past, mar- 
vellously recreated by the discoveries of the present time, can be 


so comprehensively and clearly communicated, within the brief 


compass of thirty-two pages.“ —Vonconformist, 

“ This is the tirst number of what promises to be an interesting 
series of cheap twopenny illustrated tracts on Biblical literature. 
The subject of the present tract is The Story of Ancient Nineveh,’ 
and aifords much information on that important topic.’?’—Brighton 
(,. 

„The first monthly instalment of a new illustrated serial, 
bearing the general title of the * Library of Biblical Literature,’ 
which promises to form a valuable repository of information on 


— — — T. 


A MOO 


because it is the first of the series; and we were anxious to give 
our readers some idea of the general design and of the mode of its 
execution. As it is addressed to the mass of the people, and at a 
more than usually popular price, it cannet possibly sueceed except 
by extensive patronaze, and this we heartily hope the spirited 
publisher may obtain.“ —The Empire. 


georraphicnl, historical, biographical, archeological, and literary 
subjects in relation to the Dible.”’—-Shefield Free Press. é 

“We cordially commend the work, which is embellished with 
several woodcuts, and published at a price which brings it within 
the reach of all.’—_Vonmontishire Beacon, 
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lost Svo. cloth, price 6s, Gd. 


STRUGGLES FOR LIFE; 


On, THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DISSENTING MINISTER. 


A Narrative of unusual interest, containing remarkable illustrations of Providence, and descriptions of events, 
circumstances, and persons which cannot fail to attract attention. 


“It is long since we Wate read a narrative so true, so heart-stirring, so thoroughly pervaded with a profound consciousness of th? 
great revlities of life.’ —- Daily News. 

“That his narrative is truthful and graphic, few persons will be disposed to doubt who take the trouble of reading the book.“ — 
Morning Lost. 

“We have tried to identify him with some of the living generation; but so well has he balanced the mask, that we have not been 
able to attain to anything like certainty. We are, nevertheless, inclined to believe that he is a Svotchinan by birth, and a poet; we 
think, moreover, that he is, bevond doubt, a man of high capabilities. Ile is not ashamed of the Gospel of Chirist.”—Avritish Lanner, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s., 


THE HALF CENTURY: 


ITS HISTORY, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
(1800 To 1850.) 
BY WASHINGTON WILKS. 


Second Edition Revised, with an additional Chapter to 1853. 

“ The style is lively, the facts well sorted and arranged, and the political bias sufficiently subdued, being, moreover, pretty gene- 
rally on the right side.“ Daily Nets. 

“The book will be found a useful compendium ; attractive from the greatness of the events and their contemporary nature, 
readable from the clear conception and well-compacted style of the writer.” — Spectator. 

A very serviceable review of the opinions and events which have agitated the last fifty years.’’ —Leader. 

„A volume eminently readable and instructive ; abounding in opinions by which all may profit, and replete with facts, of which 
none should be ignorant.”— Weeklu Neos. 


“ Containing an intelligent digest of contemporaneous history from the pen of a decided reformer and earnest thinker.”’— Western | 


Times. 
„A concise and well- brought together history, clearly written and full of useful information.“ 


Economist. 


he literary merits of the performance are high,—powerful and vivacious writing, clear and consistent development of the course | 


of events, keen perfection of character, and graphic generalizations, are its strongly-marked features. Best of all, thorough 
faith in principles, breadth of view, and generous enthusiasin, give the book a truthful ring, and a hearty glow, which quicken thought 
and stir sympathy in the reader.’”’—Vouconformust. 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 58., 


THE PASTOR’S WIFE: 


SHERMAN, OF SURREY CHAPEL. 


Tenth Thousand, with a Portrait. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. 
By her Husband. 


“This constitutes one of the most tender, beautiful, instructive, and edifying narratives that for a long time has come under our 
notice. * * We anticipate for it a very extended popularity and usefulness among the mothers and daughters of England.”— 
Christian Witness, January, 184). 

“We have been truly delighted and instructed by the perusal of this Memoir. It is fresh and beautiful in the display of 
all the practical graces of the Christian character. It will be a blessing and a consolation, we doubt not, to hundreds of 
Christians. From its authorship we are delighted to think it will obtain a wide circulation.“ raue Magazine, 
Jauuary, 180. . 

“This excellent book will, doubtless, attain a high place in our religious literature. We have read nothing half 
so touching as the account given of the closing scene of Mrs. Sheriman’s earthly career.”—Court Journal, September 
Sth, 1849. 

„his volume deserves a large circulation, and we feel it a pleasure to commend its perusal to the various classes of our 
readers, especially to those whose sex may enable them to tread in Mrs. Sherman’s steps.’’—Voncon/forimist. 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


ENTRIES: 


OR, STRAY LEAVES FROM A CLERGYMAN’S NOTE-BOOK. 


% This little volume contains a series of papers, each complete in itself, founded on the entries made by a Christian Minister 
In his “Note-book. They contain sketches of character and incidents of life, written with great intelligence and spirit.”— 
Noncontormist, g ‘ ate -W, 
“Tie is a «hrewd, racy. sviev. clever fellow, who knows his lusiness and does it well, —Christian Witness, 
yeathy mistaken if the present publicntion do uct prove a four ©, une it hus all the eleiuents of a sound popula- 
6 „. . 1 : ae 
e4 thine conseeutive, scarcely paces four of gravity unbreken by outbursts eran eccentric wit that carries you away 
woth it, unte vour thoughts are shunted off upon another Tne, io be caught up distantly anch propelled into some new revion’ 
Münder this companion is taking vou, you kiow not, yet you are intimately persuaded of his geod humour and right intentions.’ 
—thristian Tries, N i 5 8 oe 1 
“The author ens to have the tact of hunting out and exposing boldly and well the horrors of scepticism, and his remarks are 
pervaded by a fine spirit, which would lift men from sin and debasement, and supply them with a hearty piety.”’—Bradford 
Oe. 
London: 
‘Gilpin, 
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NOW READY, 


. ar Ge * > 1 * . . . 
I ESTER and ELINOR; or, the Discipline 
of Suffering. A Novel. Post 8vyo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Written from the heart, and is an utterance of the hoarded 
thoughts and experiences of one who has wrestled honestly with 
some of the painful difticultics of a woman’s lite.“ —Atheaan. 
London: Jolin Chapman, 142, Straud. 


HE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of 
AUGUSTE COMTE, freely Translated and Condensed by 
HARRIET MARTINEAUL, 2 vols., large post Svo, cloth, 16s. 

The following extract from an article (understood to be by Sir 
David Brewster) which appeared in the“ Edinburgh Review” 
will give some idea of the aim and character of this celebrated 
work :— 

“We could have wished to place before our readers some speci- 
mens of our author’s manner of treating these difficult and deeply 
interesting topics—of his simple, vet powerful eloquence—of. his 
enthusiastic adiniration of intellectual superiority—of his accuracy 
as an historian, his honesty as a judge, and of his absolute freedom 
from all personal and national feelings. The philosopher 
who has grown hoary in the service of science longs for the advan- 
tage of such an historian to record his labours, and of such au 
arbiter to appreciate their value.“ 

London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


VIXTEEN ARTICLES upon the PROTES- 
TANT DOCTRINE of JUSTIFICATION by FAITH and 
SCHEME of SALVATION. By Cu ARLes CHOLMONDELEY, a 
Catholic Ecclesiastic. Svo, boards. (Just ready.) 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


* 

TINHE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

of the UNITED STATES: their Character and Organiza— 

tion. Translated from the Swedish of P. A. Siljestrom, M.A., by 
FREDERICA Rowan. Post vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. P. Is. 

* This is just one of those admirable treatises, on a special sub- 
ject. We recommend it to all readers interested in the general 
question of popular teaching,” —Athenum. 

* So accurate, full, and admirably classified a view of the 
American Educational Institutions exists nowhere else. It has at 
once established itself as the classical work on the subject.“ — 
Dailu News. 


London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
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TINHEISM, ATHEISM, and the POPULAR 
THEOLOGY.—SERMONS by TueoporeE PARKER, author 
of “A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Religion,’ &e. A 
Portrait of the Author, engraved on steel, is pretixed. Large post 
svo, cloth, 9s. 

* To real thinkers, and to the ministers. of the Christian cospel, 
we emphatically say—Read them (Parker’s books), and retteet on 
them. There are glorious bursts of eloquence, flashing; 
of true genius.” —Vonconformist, 


London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
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HISTORY of the HEBREW MO- 
NARCHY, from the Administration of Samuel to the 
Babylonish Captivity. By FRANcIs WILLIAM NEwMAN, formerly 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and author of ** The Soul; its 
Sorrows and Aspirations,” &c. Second edition. Large post 8vo, 
cloth, 8s. Cd. 

London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


HE RELIGION of. the HEART. A 
Manual of Faith and Duty. By Lian Her. 
cloth, 6s. 

This volume deserves to be read by many to whom, on other 
grounds, it may perhaps prove little acceptable, for the grave and 
thoughtful matter it contains, appealing to the heart of every 
truthful person.’’—Lwa ,a. 


London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


Fep, Svo 


A NEW EDITION, REVISED, OF 
RETROSPECT of the RELIGIOUS 
LIFE of ENGLAND; or, the Church, Puritanism, and 
Free Inquiry. By J. J. TAYLER, B.A. Large post Svo, 7s. 6d. 
It is not often our good fortune to ineet with a book so well 
conceived, so well written, and so instructive as this.’—Evaminer. 
London: John Chapinan, 142, Strand. 


HISTORY of the SESSION 1852-53. 
A Parliamentary Retrospect. Fep. Svo, cloth, 5s. 

In. English periodical literature we never read more readable 
articles. Will be read in a century hence with as much interest 
as sage Mr. Evelyn, or comic Mr. Pepys—will soon become as 
indispensable as Hansard.’”’—— Nation. 

London: John Chapman, 112, Strand. 


HRENOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, and 
PNEUMATOLOGY ; or, the Importance of Training the 
Whole Being. By an IN TOVISOR. Crown 8vo, 28. 

„MWe welcome cordially this young aspirant to scientific fame. 
We know not who he is; but the warm heart and untarnished 
enthusiasin of youth speak in every sentence of these brief pages. 
We wish they had been more, and longer; but few and short as 
they are, there is poetry in their prose and genius in their 
analogies.’’—Crilic. | 

London: John Chapman, 142, Strand, 


OMAN and HER WISHES: an Essay. 
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Me have, in fact, and it is worthy of note, found a poet, ¢ ind 
one so gifted, so self sustained, that she may sing from hencefo -th, 
and claim the world’s ear. Her poems have the power of awa) eu- 
ing rapture, therefore they are true poems.”—C7itic. 

The literary finish of the poems is almost faultless; from the 
first page to the ending the metre is as musical and the rhy) nes as 
true as the nicest ear could demand, and the harmony of t] iought 
and word is closely sustained.’’—Globe, 
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